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HIGHLIGHTS 

Secretary  Brinegar  emphasized  three  elements  in  his  concept  of  the  appro- 
priate relationship  between  the  Government  and  transportation:  Government 
policy  must  promote  the  development  of  needed  transportation  but  must 
also  devise  economic  regulation  for  it.  and  finally  it  must  protect  the  public 
interest  against  transportation's  adverse  effects.  The  Secretary  promised 
that  his  policies  would  employ  competitive  economic  forces  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible  to  minimize  the  need  for  regulation ;  his  policy  is  being  de- 
veloped to  permit  maximum  realization  of  other  national  goals  as  well  as 
transportation,  including  enhancement  of  safety  in  all  modes,  conservation 
of  energy,  and  improvement  of  the  environment. 

Key  legislation  developed  and  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Department 
included  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1973  and  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973,  both  of  which  enacted  bold  new  approaches  to 
major  and  continuing  transportation  problems.  The  Highway  Act  con- 
tinued authority  for  the  construction  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System  and 
for  the  first  time  authorized  Federal-aid  Highway  funds  under  certain 
circumstances  for  urban  public  transportation.  The  Rail  Reorganization 
Act  mandated  the  restructuring  of  the  rail  systems  of  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  areas  of  the  Nation,  and  the  creation  of  a  for-profit  rail  corpora- 
tion authorized  to  exchange  its  own  Government-guaranteed  stock  for  se- 
lected assets  of  the  railroads.  The  corporation  will  operate  selected  segments 
of  the  restructured  railroads  as  a  viable  rail  system. 

The  energy  crisis  emerged  during  the  year.  Because  transportation  is 
a  key  element  in  the  supplying  of  energy  resources  and  also  a  major  user 
of  fuels,  the  Department  was  deeply  involved  in  efforts  first  to  alleviate 
the  crisis,  and  then  to  reduce  demands  for  fuel  made  by  the  transportation 
system.  Many  of  the  Department's  already  existing  programs  were  de- 
signed to  increase  efficiency  in  the  use  of  fuel,  particularly  those  which  aim 
at  more  intensive  use  of  transportation  facilities. 

Safety  of  operation  in  all  modes  again  received  strong  emphasis  by  the 
Department  and  all  its  administrations  in  keeping  with  obligations  estab- 
lished by  the  DOT  Act.  Though  there  were  eight  fatal  air  carrier  crashes, 
the  accident  rate  actually  declined,  as  did  the  rate  for  general  aviation  acci- 
dents. The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  through  regulation  required 
more  intensive  training  for  pilots  and  expanded  its  services  for  both  air 
carrier  and  general  aviation  pilots.  Certification  requirements  were  ex- 
panded to  include  certification  of  airports  that  are  used  by  air  carrier  air- 
craft as  well  as  certification  of  aircraft  and  of  personnel  involved  in  serv- 
icing or  flying  the  aircraft.     The  Department  also  expanded  its  efforts  to 
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prevent  aircraft  hijackings;  rules  were  adopted  to  require  obligatory  in- 
spection of  all  passengers  and  baggage  placed  aboard  air  carrier  aircraft 
before  flight  to  detect  any  possible  weapons  intended  to  be  carried  aboard. 
Airport  managements  were  required  to  maintain  security  guards  to  conduct 
the  searches  and  were  permitted  to  increase  their  charges  so  that  passengers 
pay  for  the  additional  security  services  provided  to  them. 

Although  the  numbers  of  people  killed  or  injured  on  the  highways  con- 
tinued to  rise,  fewer  people  were  killed  than  would  normally  have  been 
anticipated  for  the  number  of  passenger-miles  and  the  number  of  ton-miles 
of  freight  the  highway  system  produced.  Railroad  safety  performance  also 
improved,  in  part  because  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  under  new  legislation  that  expanded  its  safety  authority. 

For  the  future,  perhaps  the  most  significant  activity  of  the  Department, 
other  than  its  formulation  of  national  transportation  policy,  is  its  sponsor- 
ship of  research  and  demonstration  projects  that  attempt  to  anticipate  needs 
and  develop  techniques  to  fulfill  new  transportation  demands.  Each  of  the 
modal  administrations  maintains  a  program  of  research  in  the  nontechnical 
aspects  of  transportation  supply  as  well  as  a  program  of  research  on  the 
mechanical  and  material  requirements  for  transportation  in  the  future. 
Much  research  of  both  types  is  conducted  by  the  Department's  Transporta- 
tion Systems  Center  (TSC)  located  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  addi- 
tional information  is  derived  from  a  program  of  university-produced  research 
studies,  as  well  as  from  research  and  development  contracts  with  private 
corporations.  Examples  of  the  research  currently  underway  at  TSC — often 
long  range  in  character — include  an  assessment  of  the  long-term  effects  upon 
the  upper  atmosphere  if  a  high-altitude  supersonic  jet  fleet  were  to  be  in 
operation;  an  assessment  of  the  possibility  of  developing  automobiles  that 
use  less  petroleum  fuel  without  sacrificing  effective  emission  controls;  a 
program  to  improve  tunneling  construction  methods  in  order  to  facilitate 
use  of  tunnels  for  transportation  in  urban  areas;  and  numerous  research 
studies  to  support  regulation  of  the  transportation  of  hazardous  materials 
by  trucks,  ships,  rail  and  pipeline. 

In  striking  contrast  with  most  of  the  Federal  Government's  transporta- 
tion programs  of  a  few  years  ago,  a  major  thrust  of  DOT's  current  pro- 
graming and  planning  is  to  aid  metropolitan  areas,  most  of  which  have 
outgrown  their  public  transportation  systems  and  have  streets  overcrowded 
by  autos  and  trucks  with  resultant  smog  and  noise  problems.  To  alleviate 
these  problems,  one  key  approach  is  to  strengthen  the  transit  systems  of 
metropolitan  areas  to  provide  citizens  a  viable  alternative  to  automobile 
travel.  The  UMTA  Capital  Grant  Program  last  year  provided  funds  to 
assist  21  cities  to  stabilize  their  public  transportation  systems  by  purchase 
of  4,027  new  buses  and  851  rapid  rail  and  commuter  cars.  At  the  same 
time  it  assisted  with  the  construction  or  modernization  of  bus  garages  and 
service  facilities  in  15  cities. 

FAA  programs  to  assist  airports  also  contributed  to  the  solution  of  cities' 
transport  problems.  By  the  end  of  FY  1973  FAA  had  approved  271  air- 
port  planning   grants   valued   at   more   than   $10   million.      Similarly   under 
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the  Airport  Development  Aid  Program,  FAA  entered  into  agreements  with 
the  sponsors  of  450  airports  to  provide  grant  assistance. 

Both  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration contributed  resources  and  skills  to  a  new  program  to  extend  the 
shipping  season  on  the  Great  Lakes  using  ice  breakers  and  techniques  they 
are  presently  developing.  Again  this  shipping  season,  a  cargo  record  was 
established  for  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  Department's  emergency  and  national  defense  plans  came  into  use 
on  several  occasions:  Hurricane  Agnes  and  the  floods  that  accompanied 
it,  the  spring  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  shortage  of  freight  cars 
for  the  shipment  of  grain,  and  other  emergencies  tested  such  plans.  On  at 
least  two  such  occasions,  the  Coast  Guard  called  some  of  its  reserve  units 
to  active  duty. 

Dr.  Claude  Brinegar's  appointment  as  Secretary  headed  a  list  of  new 
officials  for  the  Department  selected  by  President  Nixon  at  the  beginning 
of  his  second  term.  One  major  structural  change  was  made  in  the  Depart- 
ment— the  establishment  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs. 


Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  issues  facing  the  Department  of  Transportation  in  President  Nixon's 
second  term  had  ahered  significantly  from  those  which  the  Administration 
faced  during  its  first  four  years.  During  the  first  three  years  of  his  Ad- 
ministration, the  President  signed  eight  major  pieces  of  legislation  relating 
to  transportation,  and  in  October  1972,  he  signed  seven  more  public  laws 
relating  to  the  movement  of  people  and  goods.  The  fundamental  importance 
of  the  changes  produced  by  the  new  legislation  may  be  appreciated  by 
examining  the  formulation  in  1973  of  the  issues  critical  to  the  Nation's 
transportation  system  by  Secretary  Claude  Brinegar  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  President  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  term.  He  no  longer  had  to 
emphasize  programs  such  as  the  completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
as  his  predecessors  had  done.  With  the  physical  infrastructure  for  trans- 
portation either  already  in  place  or  fairly  well  assured,  the  Secretary 
focused  attention  on  the  need  to  eliminate  much  of  the  Government's  out- 
moded regulatory  policy  and  on  issues  such  as  determining  policies  to 
facilitate  beneficial  land  use.  In  1973  it  became  clear  that  burgeoning 
urban  development  was  rapidly  making  local  transportation  systems  obso- 
lete, and  that  land  use  planning  was  therefore  prerequisite  to  the  design  of 
transportation  facilities.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  decisions  in  the  crea- 
tion or  improvement  of  local  transportation  facilities  are  made  by  the  local 
planning  group  which  decides  on  the  needs  of  the  community  for  transpor- 
tation facilities,  determines  resource  availability  and  devises  techniques  to 
meet  the  needs.  A  corollary  to  that  finding  is  that  many  Department 
programs  and  efforts  during  the  last  year  have  been  aimed  at  devising  better 
ways  of  using  available  hardware  and  systems  to  facilitate  movement  of 
people  and  goods  rather  than  the  creation  of  new  forms  of  transportation. 

Economic  and  social  conditions  within  which  the  Nation's  transportation 
system  had  to  operate  had  changed  significandy  during  the  seven  years  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Department.  Thus  the  programs  proposed  by  the 
Department  had  to  be  redesigned  accordingly.  New  developments  that  con- 
ditioned the  Department's  responses  during  the  year  included  such  diverse 
factors  as  these: 

1.  A  long-predicted  energy  shortage  began  to  emerge,  forcing  considera- 
tion of  techniques  to  avert  or  offset  the  effects  of  such  shortages  for 
transportation. 


2.  The  railroad  crisis  surrounding  the  bankruptcy  of  six  rail  carriers  in 
the  Northeast  quadrant  of  the  Nation  became  acute  and  necessitated  Federal 
action  to  assist  in  the  restructuring  of  a  viable  private  enterprise  rail  system. 

3.  Beginnings  were  made  in  revising  the  economic  regulation  of  trans- 
portation, particularly  of  rail  and  air  cargo. 

4.  It  became  feasible  to  transmit  cargo  data  electronically  and  thus 
eliminate  an  enormous  load  of  paperwork  that  had  increasingly  hampered 
trade — particularly  international,  ocean-crossing  trade. 

5.  Coordinating  systems  were  devised  to  facilitate  "intermodal  air  cargo" 
movement,  and  at  least  three  U.S.  airlines  developed  systems  employing  a 
form  of  surface  transportation  in  conjunction  with  airlifting  of  cargo. 

6.  Cargo  security  became  a  focus  of  increased  concern  and  the  Depart- 
ment issued  its  first  Cargo  Security  Advisory  Standard  on  May  7. 

Underlying  the  Department  discussions  in  almost  every  instance 
was  a  broad  and  fundamental — but  perhaps  sometimes  unstated — question: 
"What  is  the  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  Government  in  this  particular 
form  of  transportation?"  Although  in  each  case  the  precise  point  at  issue 
was  something  quite  specific  and  concrete,  the  controversy  ultimately  came 
down  to  the  political— almost  philosophical^ — issue,  "What  should  the  Federal 
Government  be  doing?" 

•  It  appeared  to  be  a  fact  that  railroads,  left  to  operate  in  their  tradi- 
tional fashion,  were  becoming  increasingly  less  viable,  at  least  in  the 
Northeast  where  the  population  concentration  was  greatest,  even  though 
the  need  for  their  service  was  increasing.  But  should  the  Federal 
Government  operate  the  railroads,  or  try  to  make  them  workable  by 
subsidy  or  regulation?  Or  could  the  excess  rail  facilities  in  the  North- 
east be  consolidated  to  produce  a  financially  viable  system? 

•  In  highway  transportation,  should  the  Government  concentrate  trust 
fund  resources  on  completion  of  the  Interstate  System  or  should  it 
shift  resources  to  help  solve  problems  arising  from  the  urban  con- 
centration? 

•  While  no  one  doubted  that  airports  and  airlines  must  be  protected 
against  air  pirates  and  hijackers,  should  the  Federal  Government  re- 
cruit and  manage  the  special  policemen  needed  for  airport  protection? 

•  Although  the  known  consequences  of  crowding  to.o  many  automobiles 
on  city  streets  were  frightening,  could  the  Federal  Government  require 
that  only  nonpolluting  autos  be  used,  or  perhaps  insist  on  banning 
private  autos  from  central  cities — moves  which  would  conserve  scarce 
gasoline  but  place  tremendous  restrictions  on  individuals'  freedom  of 
action?  To  what  extent  could  relatively  nonpolluting  rail  transport 
be  substituted  for  auto  and  truck  transport?  And  could  the  substitution 
be  achieved  without  using  compulsion? 

Responding  to  separate  legislative  mandates,  the  Department  last  year 
prepared  its  Annual  Report  on  the  Implementation  of  the  Statement  on 
National  Transportation  Policy  and  also  its  1972  National  Transportation 
Report.     The  latter  summarized  the  results  of  the  Department's  intensive 


inquiries  among  governmental  units  of  all  types,  the  industries  involved, 
and  its  own  information  sources  as  to  capital  investment  needs  and  projected 
improvement  programs  of  all  elements — political  or  private — concerned  with 
transportation.  Total  transportation  expenditures  for  1970  were  reported 
to  be  $181  billion,  with  an  annual  growth  rate  (1965  to  1970)  of  3.9  per- 
cent. The  same  sources  estimated  the  growth  rate  during  the  1970-1990 
period  at  4.3  percent,  and  their  transportation  capital  investment  needs  at 
$670  billion.  From  data  submitted  for  the  report  the  Department  sum- 
marized the  conclusions  which  the  data  appeared  to  dictate. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  on  the  Implementation  of  the  Statement  on 
National  Transportation  Policy  discussed  highlights  of  the  Department's 
actions  to  carry  out  the  indicated  policies.     The  actions  were  designed  to: 

(1)  Provide  resources  to  levels  of  government  most  capable  of  making 
wise   transportation   investment   choices,   i.e.,   State  and  local   governments, 

(2)  recognize  that  most  transportation  modes  are  already  mature,  and  thus 
presumably  do  not  need  to  be  subsidized  and  can  be  treated  in  an  even- 
handed  manner,  (3)  recognize  that  the  structures  are  largely  in  place,  but 
that  the  need  now  is  for  more  productive  use  of  the  available  facilities,  and 
(4)  recognize  that  the  transportation  system  was  designed  with  little  regard 
for  its  substantial  undesirable  side  effects  of  all  sorts,  and  its  consumption  of 
increasingly  scarce  resources,  especially  fuel.  The  reorganization  of  rail- 
roads in  the  Northeast  should  have  first  priority  for  Department  action. 

One  of  Secretary  Brinegar's  early  management  decisions  was  to  employ 
the  planning  and  budgeting  process  already  installed  in  the  Department  to 
review  the  Department's  programs  during  the  normal  "spring  preview." 
His  objective  was  to  streamline  operations,  stimulating  States  and  localities 
to  undertake  as  much  as  possible,  relying  on  non-Federal  action  whenever 
they  could,  but  at  the  same  time  assuring  Federal  action  on  any  problem 
which  clearly  required  it.  Priorities  had  to  be  consciously  established 
among  programs  so  that  low-priority  programs  could  be  eliminated  or  cur- 
tailed. The  planning  and  budgeting  process  would  also  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  "external"  effects  of  budget  decisions;  e.g.  environ- 
mental effects  or  effects  on  energy  shortages. 

GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  spring  preview  process  just  mentioned  produced  many  ideas  for  a 
statement  of  "Goals  and  Objectives"  for  the  Department.  Goals  established 
by  the  Secretary  included: 

1.  Development  of  a  National  Transportation  Policy  Statement  to  delineate 
the  proper  roles  of  Federal  and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector 
in  the  advancement  of  transportation  systems.  Reliance  upon  competitive 
forces  in  transportation  pricing  to  improve  efficiency  and  reduction  of  eco- 
nomic regulation  of  transportation  to  a  minimum  consistent  with  the  public 
interest  were  to  be  part  of  the  policy  outlined,  as  was  consistency  with  other 
national  goals  such  as  improving  the  environment,  conserving  energy,  and 
improving  safety. 

2.  Revision  of  transportation  regulatory  practices  to  give  regulated  in- 
dustry maximum  flexibility  to  adapt  to  changing  technological  and  market 
conditions. 


3.  Development  of  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  trans- 
portation to  community  development  patterns  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
the  roles  the  Federal  and  local  governments  should  play  in  improving  mo- 
hility  within  and  access  to  urban  centers. 

4.  Modification  of  the  Federal  Highway  Program  to  reflect  changing 
policies  and  priorities. 

5.  Streamlining  and  restructuring  the  existing  Northeastern  railroad  sys- 
tem, making  sure  it  is  privately  owned  on  a  financially  self-sustaining  basis. 

6.  Improving  efficient  use  of  the  National  Airport  and  Airway  system  by  in- 
creasing operational  flexibility,  developing  financing  through  equitable  user 
charges,  and  decreasing  unit  cost  of  operating  the  system. 

7.  Helping  to  resolve  the  national  energy  problem  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  energy  consumed  by  the  transportation  sector  and  by  assisting  the  de-. 
velopment  of  a  more  effective  energy  distribution  network. 

8.  Reductions  in  rates  of  accidents,  fatalities  and  personal  injuries,  in  all 
modes  of  transportation,  especially  highway  transportation. 


Although  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation  is  one  of 
the  seven  administrations  of  the  Department  of  Transportation,  it  is  re- 
quired by  statute  to  submit  a  separate  annual  report  to  Congress.  Its 
operations  are,  therefore,  mentioned  only  incidentally  in  this  report.  Simi- 
larly, the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  is  autonomous  in  its  opera- 
tions and  prepares  its  own  annual  report;  it  is,  therefore,  not  discussed 
in  this  report. 


Chapter  II 
LEGISLATION 


During  FY  1973,  the  following  significant  legislation  relating  to  the  DOT 
was  enacted  by  the  Congress: 

AVIATION 

P.L.  93^4,  The  Airport  Development  Acceleration  Act  of  1973  (June 
18,  1973),  amended  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970 
and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to:  (1)  Provide  for  a  higher  annual 
program  level  for  the  Airport  Development  Aid  Program  (ADAP)  :  S310 
million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975;  (2)  increase  the  maxi- 
mum Federal  share  of  airport  development  projects  from  50  to  75  percent; 
(3)  establish  an  82  percent  maximum  Federal  share  for  equipment  re- 
quired of  the  sponsor  by  rule  or  regulation  for  security  or  certification 
of  the  airport.  The  Act  prohibited  States,  or  political  subdivisions  thereof, 
from  levying  or  collecting  any  "head  taxes"  on  persons  traveling  in  air 
commerce. 

P.L.  92-574,  The  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  (October  27,  1972),  to 
control  the  emission  of  noise  detrimental  to  the  human  environment. 

P.L.  92-556  (October  25,  1972)  further  amending  the  Act  of  September 
7,  1957,  to  extend  the  Aircraft  Loan  Guarantee  Program  for  an  additional 
five  years,  and  increase  the  ceiling  on  loans  to  a  single  carrier  from 
SIO  million  to  $30  million. 

RAILROADS 

The  extension  of  the  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation  Research  and 
Development  Act  and  the  Emergency  Rail  Facilities  Restoration  Act  (P.  L. 
92-591)  provided  additional  statutory  authority  to  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration. 

The  Department  prepared  legislative  proposals  that  the  Secretary  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  reorganizing  the  Nation's  railroads;  many  of  the 
ideas  were  incorporated  in  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973 
(P.L.  93-236) . 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

P.L.  92-517  provided  authority  for  UMTA  to  supply  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  four  buslines  that  provided  transportation  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ing, D.C.  and  its  surrounding  areas. 


WATER  TRANSPORTATION 

P.L.  92-430,  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972  (July  10, 
1972),  grants  much-needed  authority  to  the  Coast  Guard  to  protect  against 
oil  spills  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  power  to  control  vessel 
traffic  in  inland  waters  and  territorial  seas,  to  regulate  the  handling  and 
storage  of  dangerous  cargoes  on  the  waterfront,  to  establish  safety  require- 
ments for  waterfront  equipment  and  facilities,  and  to  set  standards  for 
design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  tank  vessels.  The  legis- 
lation provides  a  basis  for  the  safeguards  needed  to  handle  increased 
tanker  traffic  with  minimum  environmental  risk. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  (P.L.  92-513, 
October  20,  1972)  provides: 

•  Authority  to  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  and  enforce  bumper  stand- 
ards to  reduce  economic  losses  in  motor  vehicle  crashes. 

•  Authority  to  the  Secretary  to  investigate  methods  of  determining 
damage  susceptibility  of  passenger  cars;  the  degree  of  crashworthi- 
ness;  and  the  ease  of  diagnosis  and  repair.  This  is  to  be  followed 
by   a   comprehensive  automobile   consumer   information   program. 

•  The  establishment  of  motor  vehicle  diagnostic  demonstration  projects, 
to   include   inspection  of  safety   and  emission   control   equipment. 

•  A  Federal  odometer  law  to  prohibit  tampering  with  motor  vehicle 
odometers. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  Amendments  of  1972 
were  also  enacted  during  this  period. 

GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 

The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968  (NGPSA)  was  amended  by 
P.  L.  92-401  (August  22,  1972)  to:  permit  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  States  that  are  agents  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  interstate  trans- 
mission facilities;  authorize  cooperation  with  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  others  to  encourage  improvement  of  State  and  local  pipe- 
line safety  programs;  authorize  appropriation  of  $3  million  for  FY  1972, 
$3.8  million  for  FY  1973,  and  $5  million  for  FY  1974,  to  implement  the 
Act;  and  direct  the  Secretary  to  report  on  Federal/State  pipeline  safety 
programs  after  consultation  with  the  State  agencies  and  the  organization  of 
State  commissions. 

Section  6  of  P.  L.  92-401  amended  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act, 
transferring  the  liquid  pipeline  safety  functions  from  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  This  authority  was 
delegated  to  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  in  November  1972. 

HIGHWAYS 

Although  it  was  not  enacted  until  August  1973,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1973  (P.L.  93-87)  was  developed  primarily  during  FY  1973.  In 
addition  to  providing  three-year  authorization  for  the  continued  construction 


of  the  Interstate  System  and  other  Federal-aid  highway  programs,  the  1973 
Act  authorized  the  use  of  Federal-aid  Highway  funds  for  urban  public 
transportation  for  the  first  time.  It  provides  urban  areas  with  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  these  funds  for  the  purchase  of  transit  buses,  construction  of 
rail  transit  systems,  or  construction  of  highways.  It  also  permits  urbanized 
areas,  in  cooperation  with  the  State,  to  "trade"  their  allocations  for  contro- 
versial Interstate  System  segments  for  an  equal  dollar  amount  from  the 
general  fund  which  can  be  used  for  mass  transit  purposes.  In  addition,  the 
Act  contained  an  additional  three-year  authorization  of  S3  billion  for  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program. 


Chapter  III 
SAFETY  AND  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 


INTERMODAL  SAFETY  ACTIVITIES 

Department  Safety  Policy.  From  the  legislative  history  of  the  DOT 
Act  as  well  as  from  the  Act  itself,  it  is  plain  that  Congress  intended  that 
safety  in  all  modes  of  transportation  should  be  a  major  responsibility  of  the 
Department.  The  Department's  responsibilities  concerning  safety  are 
articulated  in  its  Safety  Policy  Order  (5800.2,  dated  September  17,  1973) 
which  states  that: 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Transportation  to  provide  the  highest  prac- 
ticable level  of  safety  for  people,  property  and  the  environment  associated  with  or 
exposed  to  the  Nation's  transportation  systems.  The  Department  of  Transportation 
recognizes  safety  as  a  primary  management  responsibility  and  as  a  major  factor  in  its 
decision-making  process.  Its  safety  programs  will  stress  accident  prevention  through 
identification,  reduction  and  control  of  hazards,  and  emphasize  integrated  efforts  di- 
rected at  preventing,  reducing  and  controlling  accidents  caused  by  human,  equipment 
or  operational  factors. 

Each  of  the  Department's  Administrations  is  specifically  concerned  to 
improve  the  safety  record  of  its  own  mode  of  transportation,  but  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  has  also  assumed  a  coordinating  role  in  enhancing  the 
safety  of  all  modes  of  transportation.  Some  of  the  safety-related  projects 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  are  discussed  below. 

National  Search  and  Rescue  (SAR).  The  National  SAR  Plan  signatory 
Federal  agencies  have  agreed  to  meet  periodically  as  an  interagency  plan- 
ning and  implementation  group.  The  first  three  meetings  were  held  this 
year  under  chairmanship  of  the  USCG  Commandant.  Action  items  from 
a  study  by  the  Transportation  Systems  Center  of  SAR  have  been  directed 
to  the  USCG  for  coordination  with  the  Interdepartmental  Committee,  and 
to  FAA  for  Emergency  Locator  Transmitter  (ELT)  monitoring.  As  a 
part  of  this  activity  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment, 
Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs,  through  the  Transportation  Systems  Center, 
has  been  studying  distress  alerting  and  locating  systems  in  being  and  under 
development. 

Emergency  Medical  Services  (EMS).  The  Director,  Office  of  Safety 
Affairs,  has  been  designated  to  represent  the  Department  on  an  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  EMS  chaired  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  (HEW).     He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Transportation  Subcom- 
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mittee.  As  an  additional  assignment  he  is  charged  with  organizing  a  DOT 
EMS  Advisory  Council  which  will  help  to  develop  policy  and  implementing 
procedures  for  EMS  in  all  operating  Administrations  within  the  Department. 

Coordination  of  Occupational  Safety  and  Heaffh  Activities.  Under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
responsible  for  promulgating  and  enforcing  job  safety  and  health  standards 
in  most  circumstances.  However,  the  Department  of  Transportation  exer- 
cises such  statutory  authority  in  many  modes  of  transportation.  The  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Transportation  are  cooperating  to  delineate  their 
respective  areas  of  authority,  to  avoid  inconsistency  or  duplication  in  re- 
lated regulations,  to  provide  for  recordkeeping  and  reporting  that  minimizes 
the  burden  on  industry  and  to  arrange  to  resolve  questions  that  arise  be- 
tween the  two  Departments  in  carrying  out  their  statutory  responsibiliies. 

Safety    and    Health    Regulations    for    Higl^way    Construction.      The 

Construction  Safety  Act  of  1969  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970  are  intended  to  assure  that  workers  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
latest  advances  in  safety  equipment  and  have  job  standards  that  permit 
them  to  work  only  under  safe  and  healthful  conditions.  Training  for  com- 
pliance with  these  regulations  was  given  to  construction  supervisors  in  the 
FHWA  field  offices. 

Transportation  Safety  Information  System  (TRANSIS).  A  study  of 
DOT  data  systems  for  safety  information  was  undertaken  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  to  improve  coordination  of  information.  A  common  data 
base  for  comparison  of  modes  was  needed.  The  first  phase  of  the  Trans- 
portation Safety  Information  System  (TRANSIS)  study  was  completed  in 
January  1973.  It  identified  the  safety  data  elements  and  programs  in  the 
Department.  The  second  phase  of  TRANSIS  developed  reporting  processes 
to  permit  measurement  of  the  Department's  progress  in  achieving  its  goals. 

Coordination  and  Monitoring  of  Actions  Taken  on  Recommendations 
of  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  (NTSB).  The  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment,  Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs  acts  as 
the  coordinator  for  DOT  responses  to  NTSB  reports  and  recommendations. 
The  Office  keeps  the  Secretary  informed  about  the  responses  and  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  various  DOT  offices  and  the  NTSB. 

Transportation  Safety  Institute.  The  Transportation  Safety  Institute 
trained  1,774  in  21  courses  and  seminars,  upgrading  the  competence 
of  inspectors  and  investigators  from  every  mode  of  transportation,  selected 
State  and  local  officials,  safety  inspectors,  security  officers,  and  industry 
personnel.  The  courses  included  accident  investigation,  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials,  railway  equipment  and  track  safety  standards  and 
accident  prevention  courses  for  FRA  inspectors.  Plans  call  for  development 
of  advanced  accident  prevention  and  investigation  courses,  an  FRA  safety 
m.anagement  seminar,  courses  in  techniques  of  accident  report  writing,  and 
accident  prevention  courses  for  FRA  inspectors. 

Seat  Belt  Program  Initiative.  Seat  belt  usage  in  the  United  States  has 
been  identified  as  a  key  public  issue  for  the  Department  and  a  coordinated 
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program  has  been  initiated  to  increase  public  usage  of  this  lifesaving  device. 
The  program  includes  public  media  awareness  campaigns,  education,  legis- 
lation, and  the  involvement  of  State  and  local  government,  organizations, 
industry  and  the  private  citizen. 

Pedestrian /Bicycle  Safety  Activities.  The  Pedestrian  Safety  Coordi- 
nating Committee  had  bicycle  safety  added  to  its  objectives  early  in  1973. 
Safety  is  the  major  problem  in  the  growing  use  of  bicycles.  There  are 
about  83  million  cyclists  in  the  United  States  today.  Bicycle  fatalities 
increased  nearly  30  percent  in  1972  over  1971.  The  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee has  surveyed  the  bicycle  safety  problem  and  research  studies  are 
being  conducted  on  bikeways. 

The  FY  1973  funding  for  programs  within  the  Department  to  help  pre- 
vent pedestrian  fatalities  and  injuries  totaled  approximately  $2.75  million. 
This  included  research  on  special  facilities  to  accommodate  pedestrians, 
countermeasures  for  specific  types  of  pedestrian  accidents,  and  systems  of 
highway  illumination.  The  Federal  Railroad  Administration  conducted  a 
grade  crossing  inventory  and  disseminated  information  on  protecting  pe- 
destrians at  such  locations  and  along  railroad  rights-of-way.  The  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  began  upgrading  accident  reporting 
and  delineating  prime  causes  of  pedestrian  accidents.  The  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  makes  grants  to  States  for  pedestrian 
safety  projects;  develops  data  to  support  motor  vehicle  standards;  and  does 
research  on  accident  types  and  countermeasures. 

AVIATION  SAFETY  1 

Air  Carrier  Safety  Record.  Certificated  route  and  supplemental  airlines, 
in  all  operations,  registered  higher  total  and  fatal  accident  rates  in  calendar 
year  1972  than  in  1971.  This  was  the  first  annual  upturn  in  rates  in  sev- 
eral years.  There  were  50  accidents  in  1972,  eight  of  which  involved 
passenger  fatalities.  All  of  the  accidents  involving  fatalities  occurred  on 
certificated  route  airlines.  Supplemental  carriers  recorded  a  fatal-accident- 
free  year  for  the  second  consecutive  year  and  the  third  year  of  the  last  four. 

Although  representing  an  upturn  in  rates  over  those  for  1971,  the  total 
of  50  accidents  in  1972  represented  a  decrease  of  18.57  percent  from  the 
average  over  the  five-year  base  period  used  by  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  (NTSB)  in  its  analysis.  The  eight  fatal  accidents  represented 
a  24.53-percent  reduction  from  the  base  period  average. 

General  Aviation  Safety.  In  1972  general  aviation  recorded  4,230 
accidents — 677  of  them  fatal.  In  1971  there  were  4,641  total  accidents  in- 
cluding 655  fatal  accidents.  Fatalities  decreased  from  1,373  in  1971  to 
1,357  last  year.  The  resulting  rates  were  15.5  total  accidents  and  2.48  fatal 
accidents  for  every  100,000  flying  hours  in  general  aviation  last  year. 
Comparable  1971  rates  were  18.2  and  2.61,  respectively.  But  that  equals 
1.24  total  accidents  and  0.200  fatal  accidents  per  million  miles  flown  in  1972 
as  compared  with  1.48  and  0.212  respectively  in  1971. 


'  For  financial   statement  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  see  Table  28. 
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(See  tables  1,  2,  and  3  covering  air  carrier  and  general  aviation  accident 
statistics,  1962-1972.) 

During  the  year  1972  the  Department  continued  its  intensive  accident 
prevention  program  with  over  5,200  pilot  educational  meetings  and  2,100 
pilot  proficiency  flight  checks;  in  addition  41,587  pilots  were  counseled  and 
1,500  industry  accident  prevention  counselors  were  appointed. 

Midair  Collision  Hazard — Terminal  Control  Areas  (TCA's).  Terminal 
Control  Areas  are  defined  areas  which  pilots  must  have  prior  authorizations 
to  enter  (airtrafiSc  clearance),  and  in  which  all  aircraft  are  provided 
separation  services.  The  purpose  of  TCA's  is  to  increase  safety  in  busy 
terminal  areas.  Nine  locations  have  been  designated  as  Group  I  TCA's 
(the  busiest  locations  in  the  country)  :  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Washington,  D.C.,  Boston,  Miami,  San  Francisco,  and  Dallas-Fort 
Worth.  Airspace  action  on  these  locations  has  been  completed.  The  last 
TCA  designation  in  this  group,  Dallas-Fort  Worth,  became  effective  on 
September  30,  1973.  Preliminary  action  is  underway  to  develop  Group  II 
TCA's  (areas  having  somewhat  less  activity  than  those  in  Group  I)  at 
Philadelphia,  Denver,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Houston, 
Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  Seattle,  Las  Vegas  and  Kansas  City. 

Advisory  Service  (EWAS).  On  August  1,  1972,  FAA  implemented  the 
En  Route  Weather  Advisory  Service  (EWAS)  program  at  the  Seattle, 
Portland,  Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles  Flight  Service  Stations.  This  service 
was  designed  to  reduce  weather-related  general  aviation  aircraft  accidents 
and  provide  en  route  pilots  with  current  weather  information.  They  are 
manned  by  flight  service  station  specialists  trained  in  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  aviation  weather  data  obtained  through  normal  channels, 
and  supported  by  a  direct  line  to  the  nearest  National  Weather  Service 
forecast  office.  The  EWAS  facility  in  turn  gathers  weather  data  from 
pilots.     FAA  has  scheduled  the  following  areas  for  coverage: 

•  1973 — 8  EWAS  facilities  from  Boston  to  Charleston 

•  1974 — 11  EWAS  facilities  from  Detroit  to  Miami 

•  1975—14  EWAS  facilities  from  Huron,  N.  Dak.,  to  Houston 

•  1976—7  EWAS  facilities  from  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  to  Phoenix 

Crashworthiness  for  Small  Airplanes.  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making 
73-1  was  issued  this  year  proposing  that  all  future  newly  type-certificated 
small  civil  airplanes  be  equipped  with  shoulder  harnesses  and  that  the  cabin 
and  flight  crew  compartment  interiors  in  these  aircraft  be  designed  to 
protect  occupants  from  injury  caused  by  contact  with  interior  objects.  In 
addition,  the  Notice  proposed  a  requirement  for  the  installation  of  shoulder 
harnesses  on  all  small  civil  airplanes  manufactured  one  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendment,  and  on  those  manufactured  prior  to  that  date 
which  have  structural  provisions  for  the  attachment  of  shoulder  harnesses. 
A  requirement  that  occupants  use  such  harnesses  was  also  proposed. 

Minimum  Performance  Standards  for  Aircraft  Equipment.     The  FAA 

is  utilizing  the  expertise  provided  by  technical  experts  from  the  Society  of 
Automotive   Engineers    (SAE)    and   the   Radio  Technical   Commission   for 
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Aeronautics  (RTCA)  in  the  development  of  minimum  equipment  per- 
formance standards  for  use  under  the  technical  standard  order  (TSO) 
system.  The  RTCA  has  worked  with  the  FAA  on  five  documents  in  the 
past  year  which  contributed  to  the  performance  and  reliability  of  airborne 
systems.  New  or  updated  standards  have  been  developed  for  altimeters, 
automatic  pressure  altitude  reporting  code  generating  equipment,  alternators, 
flight  data  recorders,  distance-measuring  equipment,  VOR  receiving  equip- 
ment, fire  detectors,  ILS  glide  slope  and  localizer  receiving  equipment  and 
oxygen-generating  equipment. 

Carnage  of  Handicapped  Persons  in  Air  Carrier  Aircraft.     The  FAA 

has  solicited  public  input  to  proposed  rulemaking  designed  to  provide  uni- 
form conditions  for  the  carriage  and  accommodation  of  handicapped  per- 
sons in  air  carrier  aircraft. 

Certification  Activities.  An  essential  part  of  FAA  activity  to  help  assure 
safety  in  operation  of  aircraft  is  its  program  of  examining  and  testing  the 
performance  of  all  airmen  and  all  aircraft;  details  concerning  that  certifi- 
cation are  included  in  tables  4  and  5.  In  addition.  43  aircraft  engines  were 
certificated  (10  turbojet,  9  turboshaft,  and  24  piston  engines)  as  were  21 
types  of  aircraft  propellers. 

This  period  was  marked  by  the  general  introduction  of  large  fan-jet 
engines  in  the  40,000-  to  50,000-pound  thrust  class  to  power  B-747,  DC-10, 
and  L-1011  widebody  aircraft. 

Pilots  and  Flight  Instructors  Certification.  The  Federal  Aviation 
Regulations  were  amended  to  revise  the  standards  for  the  issuance  of  pilot 
and  flight  instructor  certificates,  and  to  adopt  recent  experience  and  pro- 
ficiency check  requirements  for  pilots  in  command.  The  amendments 
place  increased  responsibility  on  the  instructor  for  training  applicants  and 
on  the  applicants  to  demonstrate  proficiency. 

Airport  Certification.  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
states  that  airports  which  serve  certificated  air  carriers  must  themselves  be 
certificated  by  May  21,  1973.  or  discontinue  such  operations.  Airport 
certification  requirements  are  intended  to  insure  that  an  airport  is  ade- 
quately equipped  to  help  provide  safe  air  transportation.  During  FY  1973 
all  airports  serving  certificated  air  carriers  were  issued  either  operating  or 
provisional  certificates.  As  of  May  21,  1973,  operating  certificates  had  been 
issued  to  498  airports  serving  CAB-certificated  airlines  operating  aircraft 
weighing  more  than  12,500  pounds  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis.  These 
airports  account  for  99  percent  of  the  annual  revenue  passenger  enplane- 
ments  in  the  United  States. 

Safefy  Rules   and   Regulations 

Regulatory  amendments  were  issued  prescribing  general  operating  rules 
for  large  or  turbojet-powered  multiengine  airplanes,  and  an  inspection 
program  for  large  and  turbine-powered  multiengine  airplanes.  These  are 
an  outgrowth  of  the  in-depth  investigation  of  charter  operations  utilising 
large  airplanes  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  following  the 
fatal  accident  of  a  charter  flight  carrying  a  college  football  team. 
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A  study  of  air  charter  operations  was  conducted  and  a  report  written 
which  recommended,  among  other  things,  increasing  the  safety  of  operations 
involving  U.S. -registered  large  civil  aircraft  that  are  being  operated  under 
a  lease  or  contract  of  conditional  sale  arrangement.  The  study  indicated 
that  leasers  and  conditional  buyers  did  not  fully  understand  their  respon- 
sibilities. 

To  assure  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  FAA  issued  an 
amendment,  FAR  91.54,  "Truth  in  Leasing  clause  requirement  in  leases 
and  conditional  sales  contracts,"  for  U.S. -registered,  large  civil  aircraft, 
effective  January  3,  1973.  It  provides  that  all  interested  parties  will  know 
who  is  responsible  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  aircraft  and 
for  complying  with  applicable  Federal  Aviation  Regulations. 

Amendments  to  Parts  25  and  121  (Federal  Aviation  Regulations)  were 
issued  to  provide  additional  security  on  certain  large  passenger-carrying, 
turbojet-powered  airplanes  by  requiring  that  each  ventral  exit  and  tailcone 
exit  be  designed  and  constructed  so  that  it  cannot  be  opened  during  flight. 

MARITIME  SAFETY  PROGRAMS  ^ 

Boating  Safety.  The  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  established 
authority  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  regulate  the  design,  manufacture  and  use 
of  boats.  The  Coast  Guard  has  used  that  authority  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions concerning  notification  of  a  boat  purchaser  of  defects  in  his  boat, 
certification  of  boats  by  manufacturers,  and  construction  of  personal  flota- 
tion devices.  In  addition  the  Coast  Guard  published  standards  to  assure 
that  small  boats  are  so  constructed  that  they  will  not  sink  easily  and  that 
boat  owners  are  informed  concerning  the  loading  capacity  and  appropriate 
powering  of  their  boats. 

As  a  further  protection  for  boatmen,  the  Vessel  Casualty  Reporting 
System  was  established  to  require  immediate  notification  of  the  Coast  Guard 
when  a  boating  accident  results  in  the  death  or  disappearance  of  any  person 
so  that  quick  investigation  can  establish  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

The  systems  under  development  are  all  aimed  at  reducing  the  number 
of  deaths  by  drowning,  and  extensive  media  campaigns  have  been  developed 
to  stimulate  interest  in  boating  safety. 

The  National  Boating  Safety  School  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  graduated  over 
200  boating  safety  law  enforcement  officers  and  371  students  attended 
similar  courses  conducted  regionally. 

Coast  Guard  boating  safety  personnel  conducted  training  for  7.212  Coast 
Guard,  State  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  in  1972.  An  estimated 
10.9  million  persons  visited  Coast  Guard  boating  safety  exhibits  and 
102,705  persons  attended  safety  lectures.  Over  4.900  radio  and  TV  appear- 
ances were  made  by  Coast  Guard  personnel  in  behalf  of  boating  safety. 

Boating  Safety  Detachments  (BOSDETS) — specially  trained  four-man 
mobile  units  with  small  boats — continued  a  balanced  program  of  education 
and  enforcement  in  the  12  Coast  Guard  Districts,  assisted  by  boating  safety 
specialists  from  other  Federal  agencies. 


'  For  Coast  Guard  financial  statement,  see  Table  29. 
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Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.  Achievement  of  the  goals  of  the  Boating  Safety 
Program  would  be  impossible  without  the  support  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  an  all-volunteer  civilian  organization  of  experienced  boatmen, 
licensed  radio  operators,  and  licensed  aircraft  pilots.  Each  is  trained  by 
the  Coast  Guard  in  seamanship,  navigation,  weather,  and  other  subjects 
necessary  for  proficiency  in  boating  safety.  Advanced  training  includes 
correspondence  courses  from  the  Coast  Guard  Institute.  Auxiliarists  are 
accorded  no  law  enforcement  authority  and  receive  no  compensation  for 
their  services.  Each  member  must  own  at  least  25  percent  of  a  boat,  air- 
craft, or  radio  station,  or  possess  a  speciality  such  as  diver,  doctor,  or 
teacher.    Auxiliary  units  have  now  enlisted  37,280  people. 

The  Auxiliary  contributed  to  boating  safety  during  FY  1973  primarily 
through : 

a.  Public  presentation  of  courses  in  boating  safety.  Instruction  was 
presented  to  331,000  people. 

b.  Courtesy  examinations  for  safety  equipment  on  motorboats  at  request 
of  the  owner  or  operator.    More  than  a  quarter  million  boats  were  examined. 

c.  Operational  activities  with  regular  Coast  Guard  forces.  These  included 
4,800  patrols  at  regattas,  almost  27.000  safety  patrols  and  15,000  assistance 
missions.     In  all,  341  lives  were  saved. 

There  are  currently  1,232  active  Auxiliary  Flotillas  in  the  United  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Safety  Program  ^ 

More  than  800  Coast  Guard  Officers  are  assigned  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Safety  program  in  69  Marine  Inspection  Units  located  throughout 
the  United  States  and  overseas.  The  program  has  the  objective  of  reducing 
the  number  of  lives  lost,  property  damage,  and  personal  injury  in  commer- 
cial marine  transportation.  To  accomplish  these  objectives,  the  Coast  Guard 
develops  and  insures  compliance  with  certain  standards  of  vessel  con- 
struction and  repair  as  well  as  with  standards  of  competence  of  operating 
personnel. 

The  Coast  Guard  assures  that  foreign  vessels  visiting  the  United  States 
comply  with  certain  U.S.  laws  and  international  agreements.  The  major 
Merchant  Marine  safety  concerns  are  passenger  safety  and  dangerous 
cargoes. 

In  FY  1973  there  was  increased  emphasis  on: 

a.  Offshore  oil  industry  vessels. 

b.  Licensing  of  uninspected  towing  vessel  operators. 

c.  Carriage  of  hazardous  materials. 

d.  Marine  pollution. 

e.  Fire  protection  testing. 

f.  Container  safety. 


'See  Table  31. 
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Merchant  Marine   Officer  Training 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  continues  to  encourage  formal  training  of  seamen 
by  accepting  completion  of  Merchant  Marine  officer  training  as  meeting  the 
intent  of  training  requirements  for  unlicensed  ratings,  and  to  grant  accept- 
ance of  such  training  in  lieu  of  part  of  the  sea  service  requirements  for 
various  Merchant  Marine  licenses. 

Marine  Casualties 

Ten  major  marine  casualties  were  investigated  by  Marine  Boards  of 
Investigation  during  FY  1973.  Sixty  persons  died  or  disappeared  as  a 
result  of  these  casualties. 

These  losses  of  ships  and  their  personnel  were  caused  by  storms,  collision 
of  ships  and  barges  with  bridges  or  other  ships,  explosions,  and  inhalation 
of  poisonous  fumes. 

The  Secretary  has  given  his  approval  in  principle  to  transfer  the  investi- 
gation of  major  marine  casualties  from  the  Marine  Boards  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  (NTSB)  which  investigates  serious  accidents 
in  other  modes. 

Coast  Guard  activity  arising  from  offshore  drilling  continued  to  increase 
during  FY  1973.  The  first  of  the  new-generation  self-propelled  Column 
Stabilized  Drilling  Vessels  has  been  issued  a  Certificate  of  Inspection  and 
has  been  deployed  to  the  North  Sea. 

Title  II  of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972  (P.L.  92-340) 
necessitated  a  change  in  the  system  of  evaluating  failures  of  a  vessel's 
structure,  machinery  and  other  approved  equipment. 

The  Vessel  Bridge-to-Bridge  Radiotelephone  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1201-1208), 
with  implementing  regulations  in  33  CFR  Part  26  and  47  CFR  Part  83, 
became  effective  for  compliance  on  January  1,  1973.  This  Act  requires 
certain  vessels  navigating  in  U.S.  waters  to  be  fitted  with  VHF  radio- 
telephone equipment  to  enable  their  masters  immediately  to  exchange  in- 
formation essential  to  meeting  and  passing  safely. 

The  Coast  Guard  formed  the  New  England  Water  Traffic  Separation 
Committee  to  consider  marine  traffic  separation  measures  in  the  approaches 
to  Portland,  Maine;  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Buzzards  Bay,  Massachusetts; 
and  Narragansett  Bay,  Rhode  Island.  The  Committee's  scalane  proposals 
were  submitted  to  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion  (IMCO)   and  became  operational  on  July  1,  1973. 

Hazardous  Materials  Cargo.  The  increasing  importance  of  marine 
safety  in  the  carriage  of  hazardous  materials  is  emphasized  by  the  passage 
of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972,  which  delineates  further 
Coast  Guard  responsibility. 

U.S.-flag  liquefied  natural  gas  (LNG)  carriers  are  currently  being  built 
in  Quincy,  Newport  News,  New  Orleans,  and  La  Seyne  sur  Mer,  France. 
The  technical  expertise  gained  in  reviewing  foreign-flag  LNG  carriers  is 
proving  invaluable  in  the  review  of  these  U.S.-flag  LNG  carriers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  relatively  standard  cargo  containment  systems  installed  in  these 
vessels,  several  second-generation  LNG  containment  systems  employing  such 
materials  as  foam,  fiber  glass  and  concrete  are  under  review. 
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The  carriage  of  bulk  anhydrous  ammonia  on  U.S.  waters  poses  a  signifi- 
cant potential  public  hazard  should  there  be  a  large-scale  release  on  water. 
To  provide  an  understanding  of  the  properties  of  anhydrous  ammonia,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  contracted  research  to  study  the  effects  of  its  release 
both  on  and  under  water.  Research  is  underway  to  facilitate  development 
of  a  tank  standard  for  containers  to  transport  anhydrous  ammonia.  The 
new  standard  was  sent  to  the  parent  committee  in  June,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  standard  will  become  regulation  in  the  fall. 

Plans  were  completed  for  an  experimental  study  of  explosion  character- 
istics of  large  unconfined  vapor  clouds  resulting  from  spills  of  liquefied  flam- 
mable gases  (e.g.,  liquefied  natural  gas).  Work  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Naval  Weapons  Center  under  a  Coast  Guard  contract  with  technical  advice 
being  provided  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Committee  on  Haz- 
ardous Materials. 

The  Coast  Guard's  Chemical  Data  Guide  for  Bulk  Shipment  by  Water 
(CG-388).  of  which  earlier  editions  have  been  used  worldwide  in  both 
marine  and  land  transportation  of  hazardous  materials,  was  revised  and 
expanded  to  include  new  information  and  to  cover  new  cargoes. 

The  Coast  Guard  continued  to  monitor  all  phases  of  manned  underwater 
activity  to  insure  that  life,  property  and  the  environment  are  protected  and 
preserved.  Such  activities  include  recreational  and  sport  diving,  commercial 
diving,  underwater  vehicle  development  and  utilization,  and  manned  oil  and 
gas  sea-floor  production  systems. 

Port  Safety 

To  conduct  the  Coast  Guard  Port  Safety  Program  of  protecting  vessels, 
structures  and  facilities  in  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  against 
destruction,  loss  or  injury  due  to  sabotage,  subversive  acts,  accidents  or 
other  causes,  the  Commandant  has  established  55  Captain  of  the  Port 
(COPT)  offices  throughout  the  United  States.  During  FY  1973  over  1,200 
personnel  were  assigned  to  these  offices  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  port 
safety.  As  the  quantities  and  varieties  of  hazardous  materials  transported 
via  the  marine  mode  have  increased,  the  Port  Safety  Program's  workload 
has  increased  proportionally. 

Passage  of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972  provided  author- 
ity for  the  Coast  Guard  program  and  civil  penalties  to  be  used  in  enforcing 
regulations.  These  are  being  prepared  with  the  collaboration  of  specialists 
from  the  marine  transportation  industry. 

AUTOMOTIVE  SAFETY^ 

Compliance  Test  Facility.  In  1971,  Congress  appropriated  S9.6  million 
for  the  design,  construction  and  equipping  of  a  NHTSA  Compliance  Test 
Facility  (CTF)  designed  to  accomplish  tests  for  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA).  A  site  was  selected  northwest  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  adjacent  to  the  Transportation  Research  Center  (TRC)  of 


^  For  financial  statement  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration,  see 
Table  30. 
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Ohio.  This  location  permits  easy  access  to  a  high-speed  track,  a  skid  pad, 
a  large  vehicle  dynamics  area,  and  a  high  acceleration  crash  simulator — 
all  of  which  have  been  constructed  by  TRC  of  Ohio. 

The  TRC  of  Ohio  formally  proposed  to  build  the  CTF,  as  designed  by 
DOT,  exclusive  of  testing  equipment,  and  lease  the  completed  facility  to 
NHTSA.  The  proposal  provides  an  opportunity  to  spread  the  CTF  building 
costs  over  an  initial  20-year  lease  period. 

Defects  Investigation.  Congress  recognized  when  passing  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (section  113)  that  defects  can 
occur  in  the  manufacturing  process  that  have  a  bearing  on  vehicle  safety. 
Therefore,  the  responsibility  to  notify  owners  was  clearly  outlined  in  the 
event  a  safety-related  defect  was  determined  to  exist.  It  is  a  function  of 
NHTSA  to  enforce  section  113  by  identifying  safety  defects  in  vehicles  and 
vehicle  equipment;  this  is  accomplished  through  information  analyses  and 
independent  investigations. 

Motor  Vehides-in-Use.  Both  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  of  1972  contain  provisions  which  reflect  the  concern  of  Congress  for  the 
safe  operation  of  vehicles  from  time  of  purchase  through  their  useful  life- 
times. NHTSA  continued  its  efforts  during  FY  1973  to  increase  the  safety 
of  operational  vehicles  in  several  ways:  by  the  issuance  of  proposed  safety 
standards  for  critical  vehicle  components;  by  investigating  and  assisting  the 
States  to  improve  inspection  techniques;  and  through  research  to  support 
inspection  criteria. 

•  The  standards  propose  performance  criteria  and  procedures  for  the 
inspection  of  brakes,  steering,  suspension,  tires  and  wheels.  They  will 
not  replace  any  State  inspection  procedures  that  may  be  more  stringent 
or  comprehensive. 

•  NHTSA  is  continuing  its  investigation  to  develop  improved  inspection 
techniques  and  equipment  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  inspection 
objectivity. 

•  As  required  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act, 
a  regulation  was  published  requiring  a  person  who  transfers  ownership 
in  a  motor  vehicle  to  give  the  buyer  a  written  disclosure  of  mileage  the 
vehicle  has  traveled. 

•  Vehicle-in-use  research  has  concentrated  on  the  formulation  of  criteria 
and  the  fabrication  of  equipment  for  motor  vehicle  inspection. 

Passenger  Restraints.  Safety  belts,  air  bags  or  other  restraints  would 
save  10,000  to  15,000  lives  a  year.  Greatly  increased  use  of  these  devices 
is  a  primary  alternative  to  runaway  traffic  fatalities. 

•  Stimulated  by  Australian  seat  belt  experience  where  traffic  deaths  de- 
clined 23  percent,  NHTSA  proposed  to  require  that  each  State  enact  a 
mandatory  lap  and  shoulder  belt  statute.  The  Secretary  on  May  7, 
1973,  proposed  a  concurrent  resolution  to  the  Congress  endorsing 
mandatory  seat  belt  use.  By  the  end  of  the  reporting  period,  manda- 
tory seat  belt  use  legislation  had  been  introduced  in  23  States  and  had 
become  law  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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•  The  validity  of  standards  on  safety  belt  interlocks  and  passive  restraints 
was  challenged  by  the  manufacturers.  The  6th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  validity  of  the  interlock  system  in  February,  a  decision 
quickly  reaffirmed  by  DOT  action.  The  same  Court  upheld  Federal 
action  on  the  passive  restraint  system  subject  to  the  issuance  of  new 
specifications  for  the  test  dummies  and  postponed  the  effective  date  of 
the  standard  until  a  "reasonable"  time  thereafter. 

•  Passive  restraints  were  introduced  for  test  fleets  operating  under  normal 
traffic  conditions.  Initial  crash  reports  confirm  their  reliability  and 
effectiveness. 

Safety  Defect  Recalls.  There  were  298  safety  defect  recalls  in  FY  1973 
that  involved  10,547,951  vehicles.  Between  September  1966  and  the  end 
of  FY  1973,  some  41,160,841  vehicles  were  recalled  in  1,488  campaigns,  of 
which  6,727,000  vehicles  and  273  campaigns  involved  foreign  vehicles.  Of 
all  the  campaigns,  NHTSA  influenced  197  involving  about  23  million 
vehicles. 

Crash  Survivability.  "Crash  survivability"  is  the  term  used  for  all  of  the 
measures  which  permit  motor  vehicle  occupants  or  pedestrians  to  live  safely 
through  a  collision  which  might  otherwise  result  in  death  or  serious  injury. 

The  goal  is  approached  in  several  ways: 

•  Protection  through  restraints,  padding,  and  less  injurious  components 
that  distribute  impact  forces  in  a  manner  tolerable  to  the  human  body 
and  minimize  secondary  dangers  ^ch  as  fire,  submergence  and  entrap- 
ment. 

•  Improvement  of  the  vehicles  so  that  in  crashes  components  will  collapse 
in  a  controlled  manner  and  absorb  impact  forces  before  they  endanger 
the  occupants. 

•  Performance  and  feasibility  studies  of  passive  restraint  systems,  using 
human  subjects  in  simulated  crashes. 

•  Human  simulation  studies  to  develop  criteria  for  reliable  and  representa- 
tive dummies  and  human  gross-motion  simulators  for  research  and 
compliance  testing. 

•  Human  tolerance  studies  to  determine  the  force  levels  which  lead  to 
injury  and  the  reasons  why  injury  occurs. 

•  Studies  to  isolate  damage  to  the  forward  part  of  the  vehicle  in  less 
severe  crashes,  and  to  improve  side,  rear,  and  rollover  safety. 

•  Studies  of  the  vehicle  front  ends  to  devise  ways  of  minimizing  pedes- 
trian injuries. 

•  Development  of  analytical  vehicle  crash  simulations  as  research  tools. 

Analytical  models  were  developed  to  study  energy  absorption  character- 
istics in  terms  of  the  collapse  of  the  vehicle  structure,  and  compartment  peak 
accelerations  resulting  from  collisions  of  two  unequal-weight  vehicles.  The 
occupant  compartment  acceleration  history  provides  data  for  studying 
occupant  response  to  various  passive  and  active  restraint  systems.  Analysis 
of  mixed  vehicle  crash  compatibility  requirements  indicated  that  either 
velocity-sensitive  or  fixed-force  structures  can  be  designed  to  provide  reason- 
able car-to-car  crash  compatibility  for  both  head-on  and  side  crashes. 
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Experimental  Safety  Vehicles  (ESV's).  The  purpose  of  the  ESV  pro- 
gram is  to  stimulate  and  test  new  automotive  safety  ideas  by  sponsoring  the 
development  of  vehicles  with  safety  as  the  principal  design  consideration. 
As  a  result  of  the  U.S.  ESV  program,  all  of  the  major  automotive  producing 
nations  in  the  free  world  are  developing  ESV's  in  various  weight  categories. 

The  Domestic  ESV  Program.  Testing  was  completed  on  10  test  vehicles 
of  the  four  prototype  family  sedan  ESV's,  developed  under  Government  con- 
tract by  General  Motors,  Ford,  AMF  Incorporated,  and  Fairchild  Industries. 
With  minor  exceptions,  the  combination  of  performance  of  these  ESV's 
demonstrated  that  the  specification  requirements  were  generally  achievable 
in  the  areas  of  accident  avoidance  and  post-crash  factors.  Good  structural 
performance  was  demonstrated  for  all  major  specification  requirements  but 
a  number  of  requirements  relating  to  occupant  injury  remain  to  be  demon- 
strated. The  original  prototype  vehicles  produced  by  AMF  and  Fairchild 
are  being  utilized  in  accident  avoidance  and  structures  research,  and  in 
further  analysis  of  vehicle  safety  systems. 

Planning  is  complete  for  the  Research  Safety  Vehicle  (RSV)  Project.  The 
RSV  is  an  experimental  development  project  of  a  compact-sized  passenger 
car  of  3,000-pounds'  weight. 

Motorcycle  Safety.  Cost  and  feasibility  of  motorcycle  safety  improve- 
ments have  been  investigated  under  a  cost-sharing  contract  with  AMF,  In- 
corporated. Preliminary  results  indicate  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  manu- 
facture a  motorcycle  to  withstand  side  impact  by  an  automobile  at  moderate 
speed. 

Air-Cushion  Test  Fleet.  NHTSA  has  concluded  that  the  present  active 
systems  (seat  belts)  are  effective  when  used,  but  the  agency  is  concerned 
that  not  enough  motorists  use  installed  seat  belts.  Thus,  increased  interest 
has  focused  on  passive  restraints,  which  when  perfected  and  installed  by 
regulation  could  conceivably  provide  more  protection  for  the  entire  motoring 
public. 

Passive  restraint  studies  for  the  crash  protection  of  drivers  and  front  seat 
occupants  of  standard  size  cars,  and  for  the  drivers  of  subcompact  cars  are 
underway.  Studies  were  completed  on  the  development  of  a  passive  restraint 
system  for  rear  seat  occupants  of  standard  size  cars,  the  investigation  and 
identification  of  alternative  passive  protection  systems,  and  the  development 
and  evaluation  of  anticipatory  crash  sensors. 

An  air-cushion  fleet  test  program  was  initiated  during  the  reporting  period 
with  the  purchase  of  125  air-cushion-equipped  1972  Mercurys,  for  use  at 
GSA  interagency  motor  pools  in  Los  Angeles,  California;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  Miami,  Florida;  San  Antonio,  Texas;  and  Buffalo,  New  York.  All 
seating  positions  in  these  cars  have  seat  belts  and  each  vehicle  is  equipped 
with  an  air-cushion  passive  restraint  system  for  the  right  front  passenger. 

GM  has  produced  1,000  air-cushion-equipped  1973  Chevrolet  Impala  four- 
door  sedans,  half  of  which  are  retained  by  GM  and  half  have  been  leased. 
NHTSA  has  leased  50  of  the  GM  air-cushion  cars  which  are  assigned  to  the 
National  Park  Service  Police  Fleet  for  use  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 
Most  of  the  leased  vehicles  will  be  equipped  with  crash  recorders  developed 
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by  NHTSA  to  provide  an  accurate  record  of  accelerations  in  the  event  of 
an  accident.  Air  cushion  restraint  systems  are  provided  at  all  front  seating 
positions  and  lap  belts  are  provided  for  the  rear  seat  positions. 

To  date,  the  1972  Mercury  fleet  has  logged  approximately  20  million  miles, 
and  the  1973  Chevrolet  fleet  has  logged  about  10  million  miles.  There  have 
been  no  failures  of  the  air  cushion  systems  to  deploy  on  demand.  The  pas- 
senger air  cushion  in  one  of  the  Chevrolets  deployed  accidentally.  The 
vehicles  have  been  involved  in  approximately  175  accidents  at  severity  levels 
below  the  air  cushion  deployment  level.  Nine  crashes  have  occurred  (four 
Mercurys  and  five  Chevrolets)  severe  enough  to  cause  air  cushion  deployment. 

In  addition  to  the  test  fleet  crashes,  the  Eaton  Corporation  crashed  two  of 
its  driver  and  passenger  air-cushion-equipped  Mercurys  into  a  barrier  at 
25  mph  using  human  volunteers  as  test  subjects.  The  volunteers  (male  driver 
and  female  passenger)  suffered  no  injuries  except  for  a  slight  bruise  of  the 
passenger's  pelvic  area  caused  by  the  lap  belt. 

On  other  automotive  safety  issues  Notices  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 
(NPRM)  were  issued  that  will  upgrade  existing  standards:  (1)  Changes  to 
FMVSS  No.  108  to  establish  requirements  for  headlighting  system;  require 
separation  of  stop  lights  from  other  rear  lamps;  require  installation  of  side- 
turn  signal  lamps;  and  provide  that  lighting  equipment  conform  rather 
than  be  "designed  to  conform."  (2)  Revised  notice  on  Uniform  Tire  Qual- 
ity Grading  to  specify  performance  criteria  for  treadwear,  traction,  and 
high  speed.  (3)  A  notice  on  vehicle  tires,  other  than  passenger  cars,  was 
issued  to  provide  laboratory  performance  criteria  on  strength  and  endurance. 
(4)  A  notice  which  defines  failure  criteria  for  tires  tested  for  high  speed 
or  endurance  under  laboratory  conditions.  (5)  A  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  deleted  the  requirements  for  high-speed  and  endurance  lab- 
oratory tests  on  retreaded  tires,  FMVSS  No.  117.  (6)  A  notice  defining 
the  area  in  which  the  hip  point  of  a  manikin  must  fall  when  installed  in 
the  driver's  seat  position  in  relation  to  the  manufacturer's  seating  reference 
point  was  issued. 

Advance  Notices  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  (ANPRM)  were  issued  on: 
(1)  Automatic  braking  systems  that  would  sense  impending  hazards;  (2) 
performance  requirements  for  the  resistance  of  vehicles  to  rollover;  and  (3) 
adherence  of  vehicles  to  a  curved  path  during  braking  tests. 

Regulations 

P.L.  92-548  (1972)  amended  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  to  give  the  Secretary  authority  to  exempt  vehicles  from 
the  provisions  of  the  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  on  four  specified  bases. 
Accordingly,  a  regulation  was  adopted  whereby  manufacturers  may  obtain 
temporary  exemptions  from  the  standards  on  the  basis  of:  (1)  Substantial 
economic  hardship;  (2)  facilitation  of  the  development  of  new  motor  vehicle 
safety;  (3)  low  emission  engine  features;  or  (4)  the  existence  of  an  equiv- 
alent overall  level  of  motor  vehicle  safety. 

A  Defect  Notification  Regulation  became  effective  in  March  1973,  which 
specifies  information  to  be  included  in  the  defect  notification  to  vehicle 
owners  by  manufacturers.     The  notice  is  to  specify :    ( 1 )    That  a  safety- 
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related  defect  exists;  (2)  the  exact  part  of  the  vehicle  involved;  (3)  the 
malfunction  that  may  occur;  (4)  the  date  when  parts  will  be  available  at 
dealerships  for  repairs;  (5)  the  approximate  time  necessary  to  repair  the 
vehicle;  (6)  the  conditions  that  may  cause  the  malfunction;  (7)  the  pre- 
cautions, if  any,  that  the  purchaser  should  take  before  repair;  and  (8)  an 
evaluation  of  risk  to  traffic  safety.  A  notification  shall  not  contain  any  state- 
ment or  implication  that  the  problem  is  not  a  defect  or  that  it  does  not  relate 
to  motor  vehicle  safety.  It  is  expected  that  better  notification  will  encourage 
more  owners  to  have  their  vehicles  repaired. 

Program  Plan  for  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards.  This  plan  provides 
description  and  schedules  for  rulemaking  actions  over  a  2-  to  3-year 
period.  These  actions  are  those  deemed  to  have  the  best  potential  for  reduc- 
ing accidents  and  resulting  deaths  and  injuries.  The  plans  are  carefully 
coordinated  to  insure  that  a  systems  approach  is  followed. 

The  plan  currently  under  revision  will  include  a  list  and  brief  description 
of  all  supporting  R&D  activities,  and  will  separate  plans  into  categories: 

1.  Scheduled  Rulemaking  Actions  (RMA's),  i.e.,  those  items  that  can  be 
scheduled  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

2.  Advanced  Development  Objectives  (ADO's),  i.e.,  those  items  that  re- 
quire research  before  requirements  can  be  set. 

Standards  Enforcement  Activity.  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Stand- 
ards (FMVSS)  require  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  and  equipment  to 
insure  and  certify  minimum  levels  of  safety  performance  in  their  products. 
NHTSA  is  responsible  for  monitoring  manufacturers'  certification  and  in- 
vestigating noncompliance.  During  the  past  year,  74  vehicles  were  tested 
for  224  performance  requirements  of  the  safety  standards.  In  the  same 
period,  4,801  tires  and  a  miscellany  of  3,740  other  items  were  tested,  in- 
cluding seat  belts,  lighting  equipment,  brake  hoses,  brake  fluid,  child  re- 
straints and  interior  materials. 

Additional  investigations  resulted  from  the  joint  regulation  (DOT  and 
Treasury)  governing  conditional  importation  of  noncomplying  motor  ve- 
hicles and  motor  vehicle  equipment  into  the  United  States.  More  than 
6,060  related  customs  declarations  were  processed  during  the  period  and 
these  resulted  in  1,036  investigations. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  enforcement  effort,  84  civil  penalties  totaling 
over  $600,000  have  been  imposed  since  the  inception  of  the  standards  en- 
forcement program  in  1968.  Of  these,  44  penalties  amounting  to  $146,900 
were  imposed  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Rulemaking  Activities.  A  new  standard  issued  this  fiscal  year,  FMVSS 
No.  126,  requires  manufacturers  of  slide-in  campers  and  trucks  that  ac- 
commodate them  to  provide  information  concerning  proper  loading  and 
load  distribution.  A  Consumer  Information  Regulation  was  published  to 
supplement  FMVSS  No.  126. 

Two  standards  were  upgraded  by  amendments  during  this  period. 
FMVSS  No.  105  specifies  requirements  for  motor  vehicle  hydraulic  brake 
systems  and  extends  applicability  to  multipurpose  passenger  vehicles,  trucks 
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and  buses  equipped  with  hydraulic  brake  systems.  FMVSS  No.  116  was 
amended  to  include  labeling  requirements  for  those  brake  fluids  previously 
unregulated. 

National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Counc/7.  The  National  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Council  was  established  by  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  the  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  program.  In  addition,  the  22-member  Council  is 
responsible  for  reviewing  programs  to  carry  out  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  of  1972.  The  Council  provides  the  Secretary 
with  a  cross  section  of  opinion  and  experience  from  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments,  automotive  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  the 
public. 

A  major  accomplishment  in  FY  1973  was  the  Council's  sponsorship  of 
the  First  International  Congress  on  Automotive  Safety,  whose  theme  was 
standardization  of  automotive  diagnostic  systems.  The  Congress,  attended 
by  more  than  400  persons  from  the  United  States  and  abroad,  provided  a 
public  forum  for  the  discussion  of  issues  and  the  communication  of  new 
knowledge.  Based  on  information  derived  from  the  Congress,  the  Council 
formulated  a  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  urging  interchangeability 
and  standardization  of  motor  vehicle  diagnostic  systems. 

The  Council  held  approximately  nine  full  open  meetings  during  the  year 
with  additional  committee  meetings.  Some  of  the  more  important  actions 
taken  by  the  Council  during  the  fiscal  year  were:  (1)  Endorsing  State 
legislation  and  model  laws  requiring  the  use  of  seat  belts;  (2)  urging  re- 
moval of  legal  barriers  to  the  introduction  of  passive  restraint  systems  in 
automobiles;  (3)  urging  continuation  and  increased  funding  for  multi- 
disciplinary  accident  investigation  teams;  (4)  urging  the  removal  of  the 
starter  interlock  aspect  of  seat  belts  required  on  1974  model  cars;  (5) 
sponsoring  a  public  forum  on  direct  and  indirect  visibility  standards  and 
research;  (6)  meeting  with  representatives  of  Ford,  GM,  and  Chrysler  on 
priority  safety  issues;  and  (7)  urging  improved  coordination  with  the 
private  sector  in  investigation  of  air  bag  fleet  test  crashes. 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY:  The  Role  of  the  Driver 

During  the  1960's,  annual  traffic  deaths  and  the  fatality  rate  per  100 
million  miles  driven  rose  steadily  until  1966^  when  the  Highway  Safety 
and  National  Motor  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Safety  Acts  were  passed.  In  1967, 
when  the  initial  motor  vehicle  and  highway  safety  standards  were  issued, 
the  fatality  rate  was  5.5.  The  trend  since  that  time  has  been  a  consistent 
downturn  to  4.5  in  1972.  There  are  preliminary  indications  of  further 
improvement  during  the  latter  half  of  FY  1973,  to  4.3  which  would  repre- 
sent a  decline  of  21.8  percent  in  6^^  years. 

These  statistics  are  encouraging  because  a  critical  variety  of  factors  have 
acted  in  concert  to  aggravate  traffic  safety  problems  beyond  those  of  greatly 
increased  numbers  of  drivers,  motor  vehicles,  and  miles  of  travel,  including 
an  increase  in  both  average  and  deviant  speed;  an  even-greater  proportion 


'  1966  rate— 5.7. 
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of  accident-prone  drivers;  and  more  night  driving.  While  some  57,529^ 
Americans  died  in  traffic  crashes  in  1972 — an  enormous  penalty  to  pay  for 
motoring  convenience — the  rapid  upward  trend  of  highway  fatalities  during 
the  1960's  has  slowed  considerably  since  the  inception  of  the  national  traffic 
safety  effort. 

The  decline  in  the  death  rate  results  from  a  multiplicity  of  projects, 
programs,  decisions  and  actions  at  every  level  of  government  and  industry, 
as  well  as  a  reflection  of  public  attitude.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  individual  safety  measures  and  devices,  but  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  since  inception  of  the  national  traffic  safety  effort  to  generate 
evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  broad  aspects  of  the  program: 

•  Initially,  more  of  the  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  governing  the 
basic  safety  devices  were  made  applicable  to  automobiles  than  to  other 
categories  of  vehicles.  Some  64  percent  of  the  cars  on  the  road  have 
been  built  in  conformance  with  the  Federal  standards,  and  they  account 
for  about  three-fourths  of  the  mileage  driven.  In  spite  of  an  increase 
of  nearly  20  percent  in  the  number  of  cars  between  1967  and  1972, 
traffic  fatalities  of  passenger  car  occupants  have  remained  virtually 
constant.  At  the  same  time,  fatalities  among  other  vehicle  riders, 
bicyclists  and  pedestrians  have  increased. 

The  relative  constancy  of  passenger  car  fatalities  can  be  attributed  to  the 
success  of  the  motor  vehicle  safety  standards. 

•  All  of  the  States  have  comprehensive  highway  safety  programs  based 
on  national  highway  safety  standards. 

•  Statistics  emerging  from  those  segments  receiving  special  emphasis, 
such  as  the  federally  funded  Alcohol  Safety  Action  Projects  (ASAP's), 
and  selected  traffic  law  enforcement  at  high  accident  locations  have 
demonstrated  their  lifesaving  qualities.  The  results  are  being  applied 
by  the  States  in  their  State  and  community  traffic  safety  programs. 

•  The  continuing  upgrading  of  the  Nation's  road  networks  is  reflected 
in  the  fatality  rates  of  the  different  systems: 

Interstate  system   (fully  improved) 
Designated  for  interstate  (not  fully  improved) 
Other  Federal-aid  primary 
Federal-aid  secondary — State 
Federal-aid  secondary — local 
Other  State  highways 
Local  roads  and  streets 
All  highways 

Prospects.  Traffic  safety  is  an  intricate  matter  involving  as  it  does  the 
motor  vehicle,  the  streets  and  highways,  the  erforcement  and  administration 
of  safety  rules,  regulations  and  precautions,  the  pedestrian  and  above  all, 
the   skill   and   awareness   of   the    driver.      Furthermore,   the   research,   the 
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projects,  laws  and  programs  are  necessarily  directed  at  a  multitude  of  traffic 
safety  elements  through  Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  schools, 
private  industry,  and  a  great  number  of  organizations. 

In  spite  of  improvements  and  payofTs  such  as  those  mentioned  above, 
motoring  remains  a  hazardous,  expensive,  and  all  too  often  tragic,  form  of 
transportation.  The  cost  to  society  of  traffic  deaths,  injuries  and  property 
damage  is  now  estimated  to  be  $36  billion  a  year,  or  $250  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country.     Continuing  factors  include: 

•  Annual  vehicle-miles  driven  passed  the  trillion  mark  in  1968,  and 
have  increased  since  at  more  than  5  percent  a  year,  which  means  even 
greater  exposure  to  traffic  hazards. 

•  Rural  driving  is  done  at  higher  average  speeds  than  urban  motoring, 
and  these  speeds  as  well  as  the  mileage  driven  are  increasing,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  death  rate  twice  as  high  on  rural  roads  as  on  urban 
networks. 

•  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  vehicles  registered  of  more  than 
4  percent  a  year,  and  especially  of  trucks  and  motorcycles — 5  and  13 
percent,  respectively,  in  1972. 

•  A  growing  percent  of  drivers  are  among  the  youngest  and  oldest  age 
brackets,  the  most  accident-prone  groups. 

•  Per  capita  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  rose  23.5  percent  between 
1967  and  1972,  and  alcohol  is  the  number  one  highway  killer. 

Current  and  proposed  safety  alternatives  have  been  examined  to  deter- 
mine how  best  to  achieve  annual  reductions  in  the  fatality  and  injury  mile- 
age rates.  Recognizing  the  need  to  reduce  the  severity  of  crashes  that 
occur,  a  decision  was  made  to  improve  automobile  crashworthiness  (es- 
pecially occupant  restraint  systems)  and  to  encourage  mandatory  seat  belt 
legislation  (to  be  carried  out  through  the  State  and  community  programs). 
Results  obtained  from  an  evaluation  of  35  separate  alcohol  safety  action 
projects  are  favorable  to  a  nationwide  alcohol  countermeasures  program. 
Other  attractive  alternatives  include  improved  hydraulic  brakes  and  vehicle 
directional  controls,  selective  urban  traffic  law  enforcement,  driver  con- 
trols, and  pedestrian  safety  in  the  State  and  community  highway  safety 
program.  In  considering  the  level  of  effort  needed,  NHTSA  is  mindful  of 
the  recommendation  of  its  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Council 
of  the  adoption  of  goals  to  achieve  a  one-third  reduction  in  the  1968  fatality 
rate  by  1980  (5.4  deaths  per  100  million  vehicle-miles) .  This  would  yield  a 
fatality  rate  of  3.6  deaths  per  100  million  vehicle-miles  and  a  proportional 
reduction  of  injuries. 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY:  Alcohol  and  TrafFic  Safety 

Excessive  use  of  alcohol  is  the  largest  single  contributing  factor  to  serious 
crashes  on  American  highways.  Evidence  continues  to  accumulate  that 
intensive  Government  programs  can  be  effective  in  reducing  numbers  of 
alcohol-involved  crashes.  Initial  fatality  data  from  the  Alcohol  Safety 
Action  Projects  (ASAP's)  sponsored  by  NHTSA  indicate  that  these  projects 
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are   producing  a   countertrend   to  the   general   increase  in  traffic  fatalities 
within  the  United  States. 

The  development  of  remedial  measures  for  the  drinking-driving  problem 
is  complex  and  difficult;  activities  of  all  safety  agencies  are  interdependent. 
Remedial  measures  must  be  multifaceted  and  insure  the  coordination  of  all 
groups  concerned  with  highway  safety  and  alcoholism. 

The  NHTSA  Alcohol  Countermeasures  Program,  one  of  DOT's  National 
Emphasis  Programs,  embodies  six  major  areas  of  activity: 

1.  An  Alcohol  Safety  Program  which  establishes  integrated  projects  at 
the  local  level  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  new  countermeasures. 

2.  The  training  of  alcohol  safety  manpower. 

3.  A  program  to  encourage  remedial  legislation. 

4.  Emphasis  on  alcohol-related  problems  in  the  regular  State-community 
matching  fund  program. 

5.  A  public  information  program  aimed  at  gaining  public  understanding 
and  support. 

6.  A  research  and  development  program  designed  to  put  new  tools  into 
the  hands  of  local  agencies  to  combat  the  problem. 

The  central  feature  of  the  NHTSA  Alcohol  Countermeasures  Program  is 
the  35  ASAP's,  which  cover  approximately  15  million  of  the  119  million 
licensed  drivers  in  the  United  States.  Both  total  crashes  and  fatalities 
show  a  slight  drop  in  the  ASAP  areas,  in  contrast  with  increases  in  non- 
ASAP  areas  under  observation  for  comparative  purposes.  At  the  same 
time,  alcohol-related  arrests  rose  130  to  150  percent  at  the  ASAP  sites. 

Of  the  many  measures  utilized  in  the  ASAP  demonstrations,  one  of  the 
most  important  aims  at  rehabilitating  problem  drinker-drivers.  Activities 
include  educational  programs,  therapeutic  sessions  for  hard-core  drinkers, 
and  community  rehabilitation  efforts. 

Rehabilitation  efforts  grow  out  of  court  referrals  of  convicted  drunken 
drivers  to  driver  improvement  schools  or  other  remedial  facilities  as  an 
alternative  to  fines,  jail  terms,  and/or  driver  license  suspension  or  revoca- 
tion. Stern  penal  provisions  must  be  maintained  for  "clients"  entering  the 
rehabilitation  programs  or  they  do  not  remain  in  such  programs  for  long. 

The  first  nine  ASAP's  are  nearing  completion  of,  or  have  completed,  their 
operational  periods.  Those  in  Nassau  County,  New  York;  Washtenaw 
County,  Michigan ;  Pordand,  Oregon ;  and  Seatde,  Washington,  were  sched- 
uled to  cease  operation  on  June  30,  1973.  The  one  in  Wisconsin  ceased  on 
December  31,  1972.  Of  the  remainder,  the  Denver  ASAP,  the  Albuquerque 
ASAP,  and  the  one  in  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  are  scheduled 
to  stop  on  December  31,  1973,  and  the  one  in  Vermont,  on  June  30,  1974. 
Final  reports  are  due  3  to  4  months  after  the  cessation  date. 

Safety — A  Cooperative  Effort.  A  summary  of  all  the  Federal-State-local 
efforts  to  improve  the  safety  of  highway  travel  would  include  explanations 
of  the  FARE  (Fatal  Accident  Reduction  Effort)  and  ASAP  (Alcohol  Safety 
Action  Program)  concepts,  development  of  programs  to  increase  seat  belt 
use,  demonstrations  of  the  effectiveness  of  intensified  traffic  patrolling,  either 
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using  the  State  Police  for  more  hours  per  week,  or  assigning  more  police  to 
trafiBc  management.  Related  improvements  to  the  traffic  court  systems, 
improvement  of  the  operating  condition  of  motor  vehicles,  and  employment 
of  more  and  better  trained  traffic  control  specialists  will  all  contribute  to 
enhanced  traffic  safety. 

Engineering  Aspects.  Highway  safety  is  a  special  problem  of  increas- 
ing magnitude  which  cannot  be  solved  by  any  single  group  of  counter- 
measures  or  any  single  governmental  jurisdiction.  Programs  for  highway 
safety  transcend  State  and  local  jurisdictional  and  organizational  lines,  and 
involve  a  wide  range  of  activities  in  various  Highway  Safety  Program 
Standard  areas. 

Since  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  Section  402(a)  requires  submis- 
sion by  the  States  of  a  "master  plan"  covering  existing  and  proposed  high- 
way safety  activities  for  a  multiyear  period,  all  States  had  highway  safety 
programs  approved  by  the  Secretary  by  December  1969.  The  second  Com- 
prehensive Plan,  covering  1974-1977,  was  due  by  the  end  of  calendar  year 
1972.  Comprehensive  Plans  for  five  States  were  approved  without  condi- 
tions for  the  full  4-year  period.  Comprehensive  Plans  for  all  other  States 
were  approved  with  the  stipulation  that  continued  approval  beyond  1,  2, 
or  3  years  is  contingent  upon  compliance  with  certain  specified  conditions. 

The  plans  were  expected  to  include  these  items: 

(1)  Identification  of  Accident  Locations.  All  States  should  be  able 
to  identify  high-frequency  accident  locations  accurately  to  within 
one-tenth  of  a  mile  in  rural  areas  and  to  within  100  feet  in  urban 
areas  on  their  Federal-aid  and  State  highway  systems  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973.  This  same  accuracy  should  be  obtained  for  all 
public  roads  within  each  State  by  December  31,  1975. 

(2)  Traffic  Engineering  Capability.  Traffic  engineering  expertise, 
provided  through  training  of  their  own  personnel,  should  be  avail- 
able to  all  jurisdictions  within  the  State  having  responsibility  for 
public  roads,  including  all  cities  with  a  population  of  50,000  or 
more  and  all  counties  of  250,000  or  more  by  December  31,  1975. 
Cities  of  25,000  population  should  achieve  the  engineering  capa- 
bility within  10  years. 

(3)  Skid  Accident  Reduction  Program.  A  statewide  inventory  for 
skid  resistance  projects  encompassing  all  paved  roads  with  a  posted 
speed  limit  of  40  mph  or  higher  should  be  established  and  in 
operation  by  December  31,  1975. 

(4)  Uniform  Regulatory  and  Warning  Signs.  Each  State  should 
bring  all  warning  and  regulatory  signs  into  conformance  with 
provisions  of  the  1971  edition  of  the  Manual  on  Uniform  Traffic 
Control  Devices  {MUTCD)  by  December  31,  1974. 

(5)  Pedestrian  Crossing  Program.  Using  data  obtained  from  activi- 
ties concerning  the  identification  and  surveillance  of  accident 
locations,  each  State,  and  especially  its  political  subdivisions, 
should  identify  high  hazard  pedestrian  crossings  and  establish  a 
systematic  plan  for  improvement  by  December  31,  1975. 
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Impact  Attenuation  Devices.  In  November  1972  FHWA  issued  direc- 
tives to  field  offices  which  require  the  installation  of  impact  attenuation 
devices,  or  crash  cushions,  in  gores  or  other  highway  elements  with  haz- 
ardous fixed  objects  on  high-speed  or  high-volume  Federal-aid  highways. 
Experimental  installations  of  these  relatively  low-cost  energy  absorbing 
units  in  front  of  rigid  objects,  such  as  bridge  railing  ends,  parapets,  large 
sign  supports,  and  other  obstructions  which  cannot  be  eliminated,  have 
proven  spectacularly  successful  in  reducing  occupant  injury  and  vehicle 
damage. 

Rail-Highway  Programs.  FHWA  issued  a  new  policy  in  1973  for 
financing  railroad-highway  grade-crossing  improvements  under  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  program.  The  new  policy  makes  a  greater  share  of  Federal 
funds  available  to  the  States  for  financing  these  improvements  and  reduces 
the  railroads'  share  of  the  costs  of  installing  automatic  protective  devices 
at  grade  crossings  from  10  percent  to  nothing  and  of  constructing  railroad- 
highway  grade  separations  from  10  to  5  percent.  The  new  policy  has  ac- 
celerated advancement  of  railroad-highway  grade-crossing  safety  projects. 

TOPICS  (Traffic  Operations  to  Increase  Capacity  and  Safety).  This 
title  is  used  to  describe  urban  traffic  operations  improvement  programs. 
The  program  aims  to  solve  some  of  the  urgent  problems  of  the  cities  where 
relatively  minor  and  inexpensive  alterations  of  physical  facilities  can  im- 
prove traffic  conditions  and  safety  measurably.  Examples  include  the 
addition  of  approach  lanes  for  left  turns  or  smoothing  out  of  dangerous 
curves  in  city  streets.  Since  the  1968  Highway  Act,  a  total  of  S580  million 
in  TOPICS  funds  has  been  programed  to  finance  projects  estimated  to 
cost  more  than  SI  billion. 

The  effectiveness  of  TOPICS  projects  is  vividly  illustrated  in  program 
summaries  compiled  by  the  various  State  highway  departments.  For 
example,  after  1  full  year  of  operation,  13  TOPICS  projects  analyzed  by 
one  State  resulted  in  a  probable  reduction  of  318  accidents.  The  economic 
savings  attributed  to  this  reduction  alone  was  $1.1  million.  Adding  to  this 
the  highway  user  cost  savings  in  the  form  of  time  savings,  the  total  economic 
value  is  SI. 6  million  annually,  or  136  percent  of  the  total  initial  construction 
cost  of  the  improvements. 

During  FY  1973,  approximately  1,611  safety  improvements  were  under- 
taken by  the  various  State  highway  departments  involving  S190.6  million 
in  Federal-aid  highway  funds.  Safety  improvement  work  was  distributed 
among  the  various  Federal-aid  highway  systems  as  follows: 

MUlion  ($) 

Interstate     95.8 

Primary 18.5 

Secondary 14.3 

Urban    21.3 

TOPICS  funds  amounting  to  S40.7  million  were  obligated  for  safety  im- 
provement projects  in  urban  areas  of  5,000  or  more  population. 
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HIGHWAY  SAFETY:   Research   and   Demonstration 

State  and  local  comprehensive  safety  programs  represent  only  one  of  the 
approaches  to  the  many-faceted  effort  to  prevent  accidents  and  to  lessen 
their  severity. 

Another  approach  is  being  made  through  research  projects  undertaken 
by  NHTSA,  by  FHWA,  by  the  States,  by  the  academic  community,  and  by 
private  efforts.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  are  the  alcohol  safety 
action  projects,  now  underway  in  35  States,  and  the  selective  traffic  law 
enforcement  projects,  in  six  States.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
these  100  percent  federally  funded  projects  are  being  emulated  in  other 
locales  where  similar  alcohol  and  STEP-like  projects  have  been  instituted, 
using  State  funds  and  Federal-aid  matching  funds. 

FARE  (Fatal  Accident  Reduction  Enforcement).  In  mid-1972,  planning 
was  initiated  for  a  program  that  would  provide  for  a  nationwide  intensifi- 
cation of  traffic  law  enforcement.  In  the  closing  days  of  the  92d  Congress, 
NHTSA  was  authorized  to  obligate  an  additional  $10  million  in  State- 
community  funds  during  FY  1973  to  finance  this  project.  This  new  effort 
required  a  great  deal  of  planning,  including  consultation  with  State  and 
local  officials,  and  the  development  of  program  planning  guides.  A  how-to- 
approach-it  manual  was  drawn  up  and  refined  in  a  series  of  meetings  with 
the  Governors'  Representatives  for  Highway  Safety.  Each  State  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  detailed  plan  that  would  identify  its  high  fatal  accident 
locations  and  select  those  locations  where  enforcement  would  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  accidents.  In  May  1973  States  began  implementing 
their  FARE  projects  by  utilizing  their  share  of  the  $10  million  in  safety 
program  matching  funds  designated  for  the  FARE  effort. 

STEP  (Selective  Traffic  Enforcement  Program).  STEP  was  estab- 
lished in  mid-1971.  In  1972  four  additional  jurisdictions  were  chosen  to 
conduct  STEP  projects,  three  of  which  become  operational  in  January  1973: 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida;  Tacoma,  Washington;  and  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  The  fourth  site,  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  has  not  yet  submitted 
a  detailed  plan  for  its  proposed  operations.  The  two  States  will  not,  in 
fact,  operate  statewide  programs,  but  rather  the  North  Dakota  Highway 
Patrol  and  the  West  Virginia  State  Police  will  impose  STEP  controls  at 
selected  rural  high  accident  frequency  locations. 

Results  of  the  first  three  STEP's  vary.  Overall,  accident  trends  moved 
downward  while  STEP  operations  were  in  progress.  Accidents  declined, 
while  city-wide  levels  climbed  or  decreased  less  markedly.  However,  this 
trend  did  not  continue  when  STEP  ceased  in  a  particular  traffic  area. 

Many  States  and  municipalities  are  initiating  STEP  programs  within 
their  jurisdictions  based  on  the  limited  data  available.  Examples:  Wis- 
consin developed  a  31-county  project  with  the  Highway  Patrol.  Michigan 
has  23  STEP  programs  in  small  communities.  Florida  has  a  partial  pro- 
gram with  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol.  All  of  these  are  financed  with 
State/local  funds  or  with  matching  funds  provided  through  NHTSA. 

In  a  special  demonstration  project  initiated  this  year,  Michigan  and 
Texas  contracted  with  NHTSA  to  conduct  STEP-like  programs  especially 
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on  weekends  and  holidays.  Each  received  Federal  funds  to  pay  overtime 
salaries  to  State  Police  highway  patrolmen  for  special  duty  over  these  times 
of  peak  highway  travel.  Michigan,  for  instance,  was  able  to  increase  such 
patrols  by  the  equivalent  of  60  officers  each  weekend. 

The  projects  demonstrate  that  better  use  of  the  facilities  and  manpower 
that  are  already  available  can  have  a  marked  effect  on  accident  rates.  In 
Michigan,  the  results  showed  59  fewer  fatalities  and  42  fewer  fatal  accidents 
than  had  been  expected  in  the  5-county  demonstration  area. 

In  Texas,  fatalities  were  down  by  14  and  fatal  accidents  by  10  in  the 
Harris  County  (Houston)  area.  Both  projects  were  carried  out  at  a  cost 
lower  than  the  allocated  amount. 

Safety  Standard  Revision.  In  August  1972,  the  draft  of  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  Highway  Safety  Program  Standards  administered  by  NHTSA 
was  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  This  draft  represented  the  efforts 
of  a  task  force  assigned  by  the  Administrator  to  work  with  members  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee,  numerous  officials  and  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  with  NHTSA  regional  administrators,  headquarters  staff, 
and  Governors'  representatives.  Comments  on  the  proposed  revisions  were 
requested  from  public  officials,  organizations  and  citizens  by  February  1973. 

If  approved,  the  eight  consolidated  standards  will  cover  the  following: 

•  Program  Administration  and  Evaluation. 

•  Traffic  Laws  and  Regulations. 

•  Vehicle  Requirements. 

•  Traffic  Safety  Education. 

•  Driver  Licensing. 

•  Police  Traffic  Services. 

•  Traffic  Courts  and  Adjudication  Systems. 

•  Emergency  Medical  Services. 

Information  Reporting  System.  In  December  1972,  NHTSA  estab- 
lished a  Program  Information  Reporting  System  encompassing  the  State 
and  local  government  programs  covered  by  the  Highway  Safety  Program 
Standards,  to  obtain  data  needed  for  measuring  program  progress.  The 
system  will  help  States  improve  their  traffic  safety  programs  and  help 
NHTSA  monitor  the  State  programs,  assist  State  efforts,  and  establish  a 
uniform  approach  to  national  objectives. 

National  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee.  This  group  held  two 
full  meetings  and  numerous  smaller  meetings  throughout  the  country  at 
which  it  considered  and  publicized  problems  relating  to  highway  usage  and 
suggested  remedies  or  solutions  for  such  problems  as  implementation  of 
highway  standards,  elimination  of  roadside  hazards,  and  mandatory  use  of 
seat  belts.  The  Committee  recommended  increased  manpower  for  highway 
safety  and  instituted  a  national  Alcohol  Safety  Action  Plan;  it  suggested 
that  the  Department  sponsor  a  conference  on  safety  and  efficiency  on  the 
Interstate  System. 
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Youths  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee  (YOUTHS).  The  Youths 
Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee  was  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
1971.  It  includes  15  young  people  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  from 
throughout  the  country  who  are  appointed  by  the  NHTSA  Administrator 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  The  committee's  purpose  is  to  examine 
highway  safety  problems  and  explore,  develop  and  recommend  program 
ideas  designed  to  attract  and  sustain  the  active  support  of  young  people 
for  the  cause  of  highway  safety. 

At  a  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Committee  agreed  to  concentrate 
its  efforts  in  the  field  of  alcohol  countermeasures  as  they  relate  to  young 
people.  It  asked  NHTSA  to  undertake  a  study  to  investigate  the  problems 
of  alcohol  and  other  drugs  as  they  relate  to  the  young  driver  in  order  to 
develop  countermeasures  suited  to  the  needs  of  young  people.  A  2-year 
research  effort  has  been  approved,  to  be  funded  in  FY  1973-1974. 

MOTOR  CARRIER  SAFETY 

Intergovernmental  Activities.  To  date,  80  separate  agreements  pledg- 
ing intergovernmental  cooperation  and  exchange  of  information  have  been 
negotiated  with  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  a  consequence, 
most  States  administer  a  safety  regulatory  program  over  intrastate  carriers. 
In  FY  1973  instructional  assistance  to  State  regulatory  officials  was  pro- 
vided on  332  occasions  and  evidence  was  gathered  and  forwarded  to  State 
authorities,  at  their  request,  on  250  occasions. 

The  need  for  these  agreements  is  obvious.  For  example,  transportation 
of  hazardous  materials  entirely  within  a  State  by  intrastate  carriers  is  not 
generally  subject  to  the  Federal  Hazardous  Materials  Regulations.  But  the 
regulatory  standards  of  the  individual  States  contain  inconsistencies  from 
State  to  State  and  with  Federal  standards.  Therefore,  when  the  State  regu- 
lations are  more  restrictive  than  the  Federal  regulations,  orderly  transporta- 
tion can  be  impeded.  To  eliminate  this  problem,  the  States  are  being 
encouraged  to  adopt  the  Federal  Hazardous  Materials  Regulations.  So  far 
25  States  have  adopted  them  completely  and  six  have  adopted  them  in  part. 

Prior  to  performing  commercial  transportation  of  regulated  commodities, 
motor  carriers  must  obtain  operating  authority  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Nearly  9,000  safety  fitness  reports,  including  responses 
to  petitions  for  reconsideration,  were  transmitted  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  connection  with  pending  carrier  applications  for 
temporary,  emergency,  permanent  or  other  kinds  of  operating  authority. 

Regulations.  There  were  11  significant  motor  carrier  safety  rule- 
making actions  published  during  FY  1973.  The  actions  involved  such 
matters  as  requirements  for  warning  devices  for  stopped  vehicles,  new 
standards  for  reporting  accidents,  new  standards  for  coupling  devices,  new 
regulations  for  drivers'  log  forms,  revision  of  maintenance  requirements, 
and  disqualification  of  drivers  arrested  for  intoxication.  The  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carrier  Safety,  acting  as  a  member  of  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Regulation  Board,  also  participated  in  rulemaking  relating  to  transportation 
of  blasting  caps,  specifications  for  portable  tank  containers,  and  require- 
ments for  shipping  radioactive  and  etiologic  materials. 
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Safety  Education.  During  the  past  year  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  conducted  an  intensive  education  program  by  means  of  publications 
and  correspondence  with  trucking  firms  to  explain  its  own  functions  and 
provide  data  on  causes  of  motor  carrier  accidents.  It  also  conducted  an 
extensive  inspection  program,  including  4,300  safety  surveys  of  carriers, 
27,000  roadside  inspections,  and  1,560  surveys  and  490  inspections  of  haz- 
ardous materials  in  control  of  shippers  and  carriers. 

Enforcement.  In  FY  1973  there  were  1,252  enforcement  investigations. 
Of  these,  385  were  forwarded  to  FHWA's  legal  staff  for  appropriate  dis- 
position. The  remaining  867  were  administratively  closed.  During  this 
fiscal  year,  128  civil  forfeiture  proceedings  were  begun.  In  civil  cases 
completed  during  FY  1973,  a  total  of  $322,700  was  paid  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Two  hundred  eighty-one  criminal  cases  were  prosecuted  and 
5,333  in  fines  was  collected. 


Accident  Investigations.  Over  525  general  investigations  of  accidents 
were  made,  as  well  as  303  investigations  in  depth.  Incidents  relating  to 
carriage  of  hazardous  materials  were  investigated  in  8,100  cases  and  about 
60,000  carrier  accident  reports  were  reviewed.  The  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  was  notified  of  260  accidents  and  on  four  occasions,  the 
Board  assumed  control  of  the  Federal  investigation  of  an  accident. 

The  "for  hire"  motor  carriers  have  always  been  required  by  the  regula- 
tions to  report  accidents.  From  1964  to  1971,  the  accident  rate  of  these 
large  carriers  has  decreased  from  3.2  to  2.2  per  million  miles  while  the  total 
intercity  vehicle-miles  increased  from  9.5  billion  to  13.9  billion.  The  data 
from  these  reports  are  analyzed  and  pertinent  material  useful  in  preventing 
accidents  is  published.  During  FY  1973  two  such  reports  were  distributed: 
(1)  "Analysis  of  Accident  Reports  Involving  Fire";  and  (2)  "Analysis  of 
Motor  Carrier  Accidents  Involving  Vehicle  Defects  or  Mechanical  Failure." 

Beginning  January  1,  1973,  private  carriers  were  required  to  report 
accidents  as  the  "for  hire  carriers"  are.  Reportable  accidents  are  those  in 
which  there  are  any  injuries  or  deaths,  or  in  which  more  than  $2,000  worth 
of  property  damage  occurs. 

Studies.  Two  studies  were  completed  in  FY  1973.  One  of  these,  "A 
Study  of  the  Relationships  Among  Fatigue,  Hours  of  Service  and  Safety  of 
Operations  of  Truck  and  Bus  Drivers,"  was  conducted  to  test  the  theory 
that  driver  fatigue  is  a  major  contributor  to  many  accidents.  The  per- 
formance of  interstate  truck  and  bus  drivers  during  typical  operations  was 
measured  and  certain  indicators  of  their  level  of  mental  arousal  were  simul- 
taneously recorded.  Data  reflecting  the  performance  and  physiological 
responses  of  drivers  were  collected  during  195  truck  and  bus  runs  in  every 
part  of  the  country  under  all  kinds  of  weather,  road,  and  traffic  conditions. 

The  second  study  was  a  validation  of  a  written  examination  proposed  to 
be  made  a  regulatory  requirement  in  the  qualification  of  truck  and  bus 
drivers  engaging  in  interstate  commerce.  The  purpose  of  the  validated 
written  examination  is  to  assure  that  driver  candidates  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  regulations  critical  to  their  own  safety,  the  public  safety,  and 
the  protection  of  valuable  equipment  prior  to  driving  on  public  roads. 
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Four  other  research  studies  were  initiated  dealing  with  braking  and 
acceleration,  safe  loading  practices,  preventive  maintenance,  and  guidelines 
to  aid  examining  physicians  in  qualifying  drivers. 

Cargo  Security.  Cargo  security  activities,  a  new  duty  assigned  by 
the  Department  in  FY  1972,  involved  slighdy  over  700  visits  to  trucking 
terminals  and,  by  means  of  a  questionnaire-type  checklist,  encouraging 
company  officials  to  analyze  their  local  problems  in  cargo  loss  by  theft  and 
pilferage.  The  FHWA  also  participated  in  165  separate  security  education 
conferences  in  concert  with  the  trucking  industry. 

RAILROAD  SAFETY 

Train  Accidents.  The  number  of  reportable  train  accidents  in  1972 
increased  by  3.1  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Derailments,  comprising 
73.1  percent  of  the  total,  increased  by  7.4  percent.  Collisions  decreased  by 
11.8  percent.  Other  train  accidents  increased  by  4.8  percent  when  com- 
pared with  1971. 

Casualties  resulting  from  all  reportable  train-service,  and  nontrain  acci- 
dents decreased  by  5.3  percent. 

Table  6  shows  the  number  and  types  of  train  accidents,  and  the  re- 
sulting casualties  from  accidents  of  all  types  during  the  calendar  year 
1972  and  the  two  preceding  years.  7,532  train  accidents  were  reported  in 
1972,  an  increase  of  228  accidents  (or  3.1  percent)  over  those  reported 
in  1971,  and  a  decrease  of  977  (or  7.0  percent)  over  those  in  1970.  There 
were  5,509  derailments  reported,  an  increase  of  378  (or  7.4  percent)  over 
those  reported  in  1971,  and  a  decrease  of  93  (or  1.7  percent)  over  those 
in  1970. 

Included  in  the  number  of  accidents  involving  motor  vehicles  were  51 
derailments  and  344  miscellaneous  train  accidents,  accounting  for  95  deaths 
and  113  injuries. 

Also  included  in  the  total  casualties  at  rail-highway  grade  crossings  were 
1  fatality  and  68  injuries  to  employees  on  duty. 

Information  concerning  these  accidents  is  summarized  in  Table  9. 

During  FY  1973  accident  analysis  personnel  investigated  121  train  acci- 
dents involving  49  fatalities  and  1,314  injuries.  In  four  additional  acci- 
dents, the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  took  jurisdiction.  At  the 
request  of  the  Board,  however,  FRA  personnel  performed  the  fieldwork 
necessary  for  the  Board  to  determine  the  "Probable  Cause"  and  to  prepare 
a  public  report  on  the  circumstances  involved.  FRA  published  reports  for 
10  train  accidents  during  FY  1973. 

Table  7  records  accident  investigations  for  fiscal  years  1969  through 
1973. 

Rail-Highway  Grade-Crossing  Accidents.  During  1972,  3,379  train 
and  train-service,  rail-highway  grade-crossing  accidents  were  reported,  a 
decrease  of  13  accidents  or  .4  percent  compared  with  the  previous  year.^ 


'  In    addition,    there    were    13    nontrain    grade-crossing    accidents   during    1972   which 
resulted  in  22  injuries. 
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A  total  of  1,260  deaths  and  3,285  injuries  resulted  from  these  accidents,  a 
decrease  of  7.1  percent  in  deaths  and  1.4  percent  in  injuries  compared 
with  1971. 

Accidents  at  grade  crossings  involving  trains  and  motor  vehicles  during 
1972  totaled  3,222  and  resulted  in  1,190  deaths  and  3,201  injuries— a  de- 
crease of  2  accidents,  77  deaths,  and  52  injuries  compared  to  1971  (Table 
8). 

Locomotive  Inspection.  The  Office  of  Safety's  field  inspectors  investi- 
gated 55  accidents  during  FY  1973.  Failure  of  locomotive  equipment  con- 
tributed to  36  of  these  accidents  and  resulted  in  36  injuries.  There  were 
no  fatalities.  (See  Tables  9  and  10.)  Defective  conditions  or  major 
causes  of  these  accidents  involved  floors,  steps,  and  passageways,  internal 
combustion  engines,  crankcase  explosions,  cooling  systems,  air  compressors, 
energized  electrical  parts,  cab  doors,  windows,  and  seats. 

During  FY  1973,  the  Locomotive  Branch  inspected  77,844  locomotives, 
a  decrease  of  9,280  compared  with  the  number  of  units  inspected  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year  (see  Table  11).  Of  the  units  inspected,  10,020  (or 
12.9  percent)  were  reported  defective.  The  percentage  of  defective  loco- 
motives decreased  0.2  percent  from  last  year. 

The  percentage  of  defective  equipment  in  use  decreased  from  9.3  to  9.0 
percent  during  the  year. 

Inspection  Activities.  Tables  12  and  13  show  the  number  of  freight  cars, 
passenger  train  cars,  and  locomotives  inspected;  the  number  found  with 
defective  safety  appliances;  the  percentage  defective;  and  the  data  for 
comparison  with  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  631,944  freight  cars  inspected, 
9.8  percent  had  defective  safety  appliances,  as  did  10.1  percent  of  passenger 
cars  and  2.0  percent  of  locomotives  inspected. 

Table  7  lists  the  results  of  field  agents'  activities  related  to  enforcement 
under  the  Accident  Reports  Act. 

Investigations  of  Complaints — Safety  Appliances.  About  207  of  the 
total  269  complaints  relating  to  safety  appliances  were  satisfactorily  re- 
solved during  the  year.  Investigations  disclosed  approximately  800  counts 
of  violation  of  the  Safety  Appliances  Act,  most  of  which  were  resolved 
during  the  year. 

Hours  of  Service  Act.  During  the  year,  hours  of  service  reports  were 
filed  by  84  railroads  reporting  5,279  instances  of  all  classes  of  excess  service, 
including  2,550  by  operators,  train  dispatchers  and  other  employees  subject 
to  the  9-hour  and  12-hour  provisions  of  the  law.  A  breakdown  of  this  total 
is  shown  in  Tables  14,  15  and  16.  The  reports  also  covered  2,729  cases  of 
excess  service  performed  by  train  and  engine  employees  subject  to  the  14- 
hour  provisions  of  the  law. 

Effective  December  26,  1972,  the  Hours  of  Service  Act,  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  91-169,  provided  for  a  further  reduction  of  the  hours  of  duty 
of  train  and  engine  employees  from  14  hours  to  12  hours. 
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Penalties.  In  1973  the  Chief  Counsel  of  FRA  negotiated  settlements 
totaling  $811,345.50  with  78  railroads  under  the  Federal  Claims  Collection 
Act  for  civil  penalty  violations  of  the  railroad  safety  laws. 

In  addition  to  the  above  amount,  U.S.  District  Courts  assessed  penalties 
of  $10,700  for  violations  of  the  Hours  of  Service  Act,  the  Safety  Appliance 
Act,  the  Accident  Reports  Act,  and  the  Department's  Hazardous  Materials 
Regulations.  Since  violations  of  the  Accident  Reports  Act  and  the  Depart- 
ment's Hazardous  Materials  Regulations  are  criminal  in  nature,  they  are  not 
subject  to  Claims  Collection  Act  procedures. 

Under  the  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act,  4,012  safety  appliance  claims 
were  filed  during  FY  1973,  with  five  sent  to  the  U.S.  Attorney. 

In  addition,  another  137  special  inspections  of  new  equipment  were  made 
by  field  inspectors  and  members  of  the  Washington  staff  in  response  to 
carrier,  shipper,  and  builder  requests  to  insure  compliance  with  safety 
standards  and  regulations. 

Signal  and  Train  Control  Equipment.  FRA  controls  alterations  and 
modifications  of  the  signal  systems  on  railroads  and  also  takes  action  to 
enforce  correction  of  defects  in  the  signal  systems.  FRA's  investigations  of 
defects  usually  result  in  immediate  correction  of  the  defects,  both  those 
found  by  its  own  inspectors  and  those  that  are  the  subject  of  complaints. 
Tables  17  and  18  show  the  extent  of  the  inspection  activity. 

Hazardous  Materials — Inspection  and  Control.  During  the  year  the 
number  of  full-time  hazardous  materials  inspectors  was  increased  to  six, 
with  two  additional  men  detailed  to  this  function ;  thus  there  is  a  full-time 
hazardous  materials  specialist  assigned  to  each  FRA  region.  These  men, 
in  conjunction  with  the  equipment  and  safety  inspectors,  performed  1,891 
inspections  of  shippers'  preparation  and  the  railroads'  transportation  of 
hazardous  materials.  Some  inspections  resulted  from  complaints  filed  with 
FRA. 

Field  inspectors  investigated  103  hazardous  materials  incidents  and  94 
railroad  accidents  which  involved  the  presence  of  hazardous  materials. 

Medals  of  Honor  Act.  Under  the  Medals  of  Honor  Act  of  February  23, 
1905,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1201-1203),  applications  are  considered  for 
award  of  lifesaving  medals  to  persons  who,  by  extreme  daring,  risk  their 
own  lives  in  saving  or  endeavoring  to  save  lives  in  any  wreck,  disaster,  or 
grave  accident,  or  preventing  or  endeavoring  to  prevent  such  a  wreck  upon 
any  railroad  within  the  United  States  or  involving  any  motor  vehicle  on  the 
public  highways.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  one  pending 
application  involving  railroads  and  none  was  received  during  the  year. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Medals  of  Honor  Act  in  1905,  137  applica- 
tions have  been  received  for  the  award;  82  were  awarded,  54  denied,  and 
one  is  pending. 

RAILROAD  STANDARDS  AND   PROCEDURES 

Standards  and  Procedures  Promulgated.  Amendments  were  published 
to  the  Track  Safety  Standards  adopted  in  1971  and  two  emergency  orders 
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were  issued  to  prevent  the  use  of  two  types  of  railroad  cars  that  were  found 
to  be  potentially  dangerous. 

Notices  were  issued  to  invite  attention  to  proposals  to  formulate  rules 
governing  standards  for  freight  car  construction,  standards  for  shielding 
tank  cars  subject  to  puncture  damage,  and  standards  for  designing  vents 
and  valves  for  such  tank  cars.  Another  proposed  rule  would  require  tele- 
graphic reports  of  all  accidents  in  which  there  was  death  or  serious  injury 
to  five  persons. 

Standards  Initiated  During  FY  1973.  Action  to  develop  numerous  new 
standards  v/as  initiated  during  the  year.  These  included  a  proposal  to  make 
the  accident  data  collected  for  railroads  comparable  to  that  covering  acci- 
dents in  other  industries,  various  proposals  for  structural  and  mechanical 
improvements  of  railroad  equipment,  health  standards  for  railroad  employees 
and  procedures  for  using  radios  to  transmit  train  orders  and  instructions. 

GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 

During  the  year  the  Department  amended  the  Federal  gas  pipeline  safety 
standards  in  the  following  areas: 

•  It  continued  the  interim  Federal  safety  standards  applicable  to  gas 
odorization. 

•  After  several  serious  gas  explosions  from  unauthorized  introduction 
of  natural  gas  into  inactive  gas  service  lines,  the  standards  were 
amended  to  prevent  unauthorized  persons  from  activating  gas  service 
lines  that  have  been  deactivated  or  abandoned,  or  are  not  presently  in 
use. 

•  Restrictions  on  accidental  pressure  buildup  in  certain  pipelines  were 
modified  to  provide  more  realistic  pressure  relief  limitations. 

•  New  standards  were  added  applicable  to  those  gas  pipeline  facilities 
used  to  store,  treat,  or  transfer  liquefied  natural  gas. 

•  An  amendment  to  allow  permanent  field  repair  of  pipeline  leaks  on  cer- 
tain lower  pressure  transmission  lines  by  means  other  than  welded 
repair  sleeves. 

•  By  amendment,  the  use  of  certain  steel  pipe  manufactured  before 
November  12,  1970,  is  permitted.  The  amendment  also  updated  the 
standards  with  regard  to  certain  specifications  incorporated  by  ref- 
erence. 

•  A  more  comprehensive  definition  of  service  line  was  provided  as  it 
applies  to  the  distribution  systems  of  operators  subject  to  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  (NGPSA). 

•  By  amendments  to  the  liquid  pipeline  safety  standards,  telephonic 
notice  to  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  of  additional  types  of  accidents 
was  required. 

Fifty  States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  coop- 
erated with  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  (OPS)  on  the  gas  pipeline  safety 
program  under  the  provisions  of  the  NGPSA.     In  1972,  the  OPS  conducted 
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on-site  monitoring  of  all  of  the  State  agencies,  except  Hawaii's,  which  are 
cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government  in  the  gas  pipeline  safety  program. 

State  agencies  also  took  an  active  role  in  the  pipeline  safety  training 
courses  initiated  and  developed  in  FY  1973.  Six  5-day  courses  at  the 
Transportation  Safety  Institute  (TSI)  on  the  safety  evaluation  of  gas  pipe- 
lines were  attended  by  90  staff  members  from  State  agencies  and  11  from 
OPS.  Also,  the  OPS  and  TSI  assisted  State  agencies  sponsoring  2-day 
courses  in  pipeline  safety  for  intrastate  gas  pipeline  system  operators  by 
providing  instructors  and  training  materials.  Sixteen  States  sponsored 
such  courses  with  900  attending. 

The  Department  has  safety  jurisdiction  over  all  interstate  gas  transmis- 
sion operators  and  those  intrastate  gas  operators  not  under  State  agency 
jurisdiction,  and  reviews  State  agency  safety  programs  to  assure  compliance 
by  intrastate  gas  operators  under  State  agencies  covered  by  certifications 
or  agreements  under  the  NGPSA.  During  FY  1973,  the  OPS  conducted 
on-site  monitoring  of  15  interstate  gas  pipeline  operators,  100  intrastate  gas 
operators,  and  seven  liquid  pipeline  operators,  subject  to  direct  Federal 
jurisdiction. 

A  monthly  Advisory  Bulletin  containing  technical  and  regulatory  pipe- 
line safety  information  is  mailed  to  more  than  4,000  addressees  in  industry 
and  in  public  interest  groups.  Staff  members  participated  in  the  confer- 
ences of  more  than  20  State  agency,  industry,  and  professional  groups 
during  the  year. 
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Chapter  IV 
SECURITY  OF  COMMERCIAL  TRANSPORTATION 


Hijacking.  Eleven  attempts  were  made  to  hijack  U.S.  scheduled  air- 
craft during  FY  1973.  (See  Table  19.)  Seven  hijackings  occurred  during 
July  and  one  in  August  1972.  Two  high-violence  hijackings  followed  on 
October  29,  1972,  at  Houston  and  November  10,  1972,  at  Birmingham.  In 
the  Houston  crime,  four  alleged  bank  robbers  and  murderers  shot  and 
killed  a  ticket  agent  and  wounded  another  airline  employee,  commandeered 
a  B-727  aircraft  with  36  passengers  and  a  crew  of  seven,  and  forced  the 
crew  to  fly  the  plane  to  Cuba.  The  hijacking  at  Birmingham  was  per- 
petrated by  three  fleeing  suspects  alleged  to  have  committed  a  variety  of 
crimes,  including  robbery  and  rape.  The  aircraft  was  flown  around  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  29  hours,  landing  and 
refueling  eight  times  before  going  to  Cuba.  A  ransom  of  $10  miflion  was 
demanded  and  $2.5  million  was  paid.  The  co-pilot  was  shot  and  incapaci- 
tated, leaving  the  exhausted  pilot  to  fly  without  assistance. 

The  last  hijacking  attempt  during  FY  1973  took  place  in  early  January 
1973  at  Baltimore  International  Airport.  It  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  drunk  with  an  unloaded  pistol.  The  number  of  attempts 
at  hijacking  throughout  the  world  since  1930  is  shown  in  Table  20. 

The  Department's  Response.  The  violent  hijackings  at  Houston  and 
Birmingham  indicated  that  criminal  suspects  desperately  trying  to  avoid 
capture  were  using  hijacked  aircraft  as  a  means  of  escape.  Security  meas- 
ures in  effect  at  that  time  clearly  were  not  adequate.  The  Secretary  con- 
cluded that  the  inspection  of  all  boarding  passengers  and  their  carry-on 
items  under  scrutiny  of  a  law  enforcement  officer  was  necessary. 

Strengthened  Civil  Aviation  Security  Program.  The  Federal  Air 
Transportation  Security  Program  was  strengthened  during  FY  1973.  It 
was  changed  from  an  airline  voluntary  participation  program  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  required  one  paid  for  primarily  by  the  beneficiary 
of  the  security  program — the  air  traveler.  The  Federal  Government  (DOT/ 
FAA)  determines  and  prescribes  the  security  measures  necessary  to  meet 
actual  and  changing  threats,  must  see  that  security  requirements  are  fully 
and  properly  administered,  and  assure  that  they  are  effective. 

On  December  5,  1972,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administrator  issued:  (1) 
Amendments  to  the  Air  Carriers'  Security  Programs  requesting  air  carriers 
to  implement  a  100-percent  inspection  of  passengers  and  their  carry-on  items 
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as  quickly  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  January  6,  1973;  (2)  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  (FAR)  requiring  airport  operators  to 
provide  for  the  presence  of  local  law  enforcement  officers  at  each  passenger 
boarding  checkpoint  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  later  than  February  6,  1973. 
To  pay  for  these  added  security  costs  levied  on  the  aviation  industry,  the 
Secretary  strongly  supported  the  air  carriers'  request  to  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  a  ticket  surcharge.  Certificated  U.S.  domestic  airlines 
were  authorized  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on  March  14,  1973,  to 
assess  each  enplaning  domestic  passenger  the  sum  of  34(f  to  cover  the  air- 
lines' own  security  costs — principally  for  passenger  and  carry-on  baggage 
inspection,  and  on  May  3,  1973,  an  additional  25<j;  to  defray  the  airport 
operator's  costs  for  providing  armed  law  enforcement  officers  at  the  passenger 
checkpoints.  The  Federal  Government  costs  for  program  planning,  develop- 
ment, evaluation  and  enforcement  of  regulations  continue  to  be  supported  by 
congressional  appropriations.  The  effectiveness  of  the  strengthened  program 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  no  U.S.  scheduled  air  carrier  was  hijacked 
after  December  5,  1972,  when  the  emergency  regulations  were  announced. 

International  Antihijacking  Accomplishments.  A  significant  interna- 
tional countermeasure  against  hijacking  occurred  on  February  15,  1973, 
when  the  United  States  and  Cuba  signed  an  agreement  on  hijacking  of  air- 
craft, providing  that  each  country  will  submit  to  prosecution  or  extradite 
persons  who  seize  an  aircraft  registered  in  either  State  and  bring  it  to  the 
territory  of  the  other  party. 

A  similar  agreement  was  signed  by  Cuba  and  Mexico  on  June  7,  1973. 
These  agreements  are  binding  international  obligations  and  go  far  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  "safe  havens"  for  hijackers.  Either  party  may 
consider  extenuating  circumstances  in  those  cases  in  which  the  persons  in 
question  are  being  sought  for  strictly  political  reasons  and  were  in  real  and 
imminent  danger  of  death  without  a  viable  alternative  for  leaving  the  coun- 
try. A  total  of  85  out  of  the  160  hijackings  of  U.S.  aircraft  which  occurred 
through  FY  1973  successfully  reached  Cuba.  The  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  (ICAO)  has  developed  proposed  security  measures 
for  international  aviation  and  is  also  continuing  its  efforts  to  eliminate 
"safe  havens"  for  hijackers  through  the  development  of  a  multilateral  air 
security  enforcement  convention.  The  Hague  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft,  which  came  into  force  on  October  14, 
1971,  now  has  58  countries  as  contracting  parties.  Although  the  United 
States  has  signed  this  treaty,  implementing  legislation  has  not  been  passed. 

The  Montreal  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Acts  Against 
the  Safety  of  Civil  Aviation,  which  opened  for  signature  at  Montreal  on 
September  3,  1971,  came  into  force  on  January  26,  1973.  Thirty-five 
countries  have  now  ratified  it.  The  Convention  deals  with  sabotage  and 
armed  attacks  against  international  civil  aviation  facilities  and  creates  the 
same  obligations  with  respect  to  these  offenses  as  the  Hague  Convention 
does  on  hijacking. 

The  Tokyo  Convention  on  Offenses  and  Certain  Other  Acts  Committed 
on  Board  Aircraft  has  been  in  force  since  December  1969  among  64 
contracting   parties.      It    obligates   members   to   restore   control   of   a   seized 
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aircraft  to  its  commander,  expedite  continuation  of  the  aircraft's  journey, 
and  to  return  the  aircraft  and  its  cargo  to  the  persons  lawfully  entitled  to 
possession. 

Law  Enforcement  Support.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  approxi- 
mately 1,550  Federal  officers  (Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  and  Customs  Security 
OflScers)  provided  backup  support  to  the  airlines  for  passenger  screening, 
covering  only  42  of  the  some  500  U.S.  airports.  The  emergency  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Regulations  in  December  1972  required  airport 
operators  to  provide  the  law  officer  support.  As  the  local  law  officers  began 
the  surveillance,  the  Federal  force  was  reduced  and  by  June  30,  1973,  all 
Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  had  left  the  program.  Most  of  the  remaining  450 
of  the  original  Customs  Security  Officers  force  will  be  phased  out  of  the 
program  by  June  30,  1974. 

Explosives  Detection.  The  problems  involved  in  detecting  explosive 
devices  on  passengers,  in  their  carry-on  baggage,  in  cargo  and  mail  continue 
to  be  a  challenge.  A  number  of  airlines  have  purchased  X-ray  equipment 
to  screen  carry-on  items.  This  is  a  far  more  cost-effective  method  than 
using  personnel  to  do  a  physical  inspection.  Over  $4  million  has  been 
invested  by  the  airlines  for  110  X-ray  devices  and  more  are  on  order. 

A  new  explosive  detection  capability  program  was  developed  by  DOT/ 
FAA  in  cooperation  with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  The  program  plan  is  for 
40  police  officer-dog  teams  trained  in  explosive  detection  to  be  located  at 
20  airports.  Thirty  police  officers  and  their  dogs  have  completed  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  course.  Lackland  AFB,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  are  now  avail- 
able at  17  cities  to  perform  routine  patrols  and  respond  to  bomb  threats  in 
their  city  as  well  as  at  the  nearby  airports. 

SECURITY  OF   CARGO  IN  U.S.  COMMERCE 

DOT  Leadership  Role.  In  response  to  the  alarming  monetary  loss  to 
the  U.S.  economy  as  a  result  of  cargo  theft  and  pilferage  of  over  $1 
billion  annually,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  1971  established  an 
Office  of  Transportation  Security  to  provide  leadership  and  planning  and 
policy  recommendations  for  a  National  Cargo  Security  Program.  An  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Transportation  Security  (ICOTS)  chaired  by  DOT 
coordinates  the  Cargo  Security  Program  among  the  concerned  Federal 
agencies.  A  parallel  industry  body  sponsored  and  chaired  by  the  Trans- 
portation Association  of  America  coordinates  the  views  and  positions  of 
industry  and  meets  periodically  with  ICOTS  to  coordinate  the  overall  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  the  Cargo  Security  Program. 

Analysis  of  the  Cargo  Theft  Problem.  Beginning  in  1972,  the  Office 
of  Transportation  Security  turned  from  a  year  of  information  gathering  to 
an  action  program.  A  breakdown  of  the  billion  dollar  annual  loss  into 
understandable  percentages  was  a  major  advancement  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  corrective  actions.  In  transportation  modes  except  rail  cargo 
carriers,  national  cargo  theft  and  pilferage  losses  generally  fit  the  following 
pattern : 
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5%     After-hours  break-and-enter  burglaries 

10%     Armed  hijacks  or  grand  larcenies  of  entire  trailers  or  containers. 

85%  Individual  thefts  during  the  course  of  normal  operating  proce- 
dures and  regular  operating  hours  of  the  transportation  system 
by  persons  authorized  access  to  cargo  and  cargo-handling  areas 
by  transportation  management,  including  shippers  and  receiv- 
ers. The  stolen  goods  are  carried  out  the  front  gates  of  trans- 
portation terminals  on  vehicles  or  by  persons  authorized  to  be 
in  the  terminal  areas.    Within  the  85% : 

60%  is  stolen  in  amounts  greater  than  one  case  but  less  than  a  full 
load. 

Rail  cargo  does  not  fit  the  general  theft  pattern:  most  thefts  are  by  out- 
siders trespassing  rail  yards  and  sidings  and  breaking  into  freight  cars, 
trailers  and  containers. 

Thirteen  general  commodities  account  for  90  percent  of  theft-related  losses. 
The  top  10  are:  clothing,  electric  appliances,  auto  parts  and  accessories, 
hardware,  alcoholic  beverages,  food  products,  tobacco  products,  plastic  and 
rubber  items,  instruments,  and  jewelry. 

Cargo  Theft  Data  System.  The  Office  of  Transportation  Security  is 
currently  developing  a  capability  to  collect,  analyze  and  disseminate  data 
on  the  extent,  nature  and  location  of  cargo  theft  in  U.S.  domestic  and 
international  commerce. 

A  methodology  for  sampling  of  cargo  losses  has  been  developed.  Primary 
data  sources  are  the  quarterly  cargo  loss  and  damage  reports  required  by 
the  regulatory  agencies  from  certain  regulated  carriers.  Supplementary 
data  sources  such  as  Customs  and  FBI  data,  government  shipping  loss 
statistics,  and  insurance  data  will  be  utilized  to  increase  the  accuracy  of 
the  projections.  Government  and  industry  data  sources  have  been  identi- 
fied. An  Economic  Model  of  Cargo  Loss  has  been  developed  and  tested  on 
the  CY  1970  cargo  losses  for  comparison  with  the  estimates  developed  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  The  results  of  these  two 
independent  estimates  were  $1.47  billion  (Senate  Committee)  vs.  $1.06 
billion  (DOT). 

Cargo  Security  Advisory  Standards.  The  Department's  approach  to 
cargo  security  is  to  promote  better  protection  and  better  accountability  for 
cargo  throughout  the  transportation  network — from  the  shipper  to  the  re- 
ceiver. To  assist  the  transportation  industry  in  determining  what  specific 
measures  or  actions  should  be  undertaken  to  provide  for  protection  and 
accountability,  the  Office  of  Transportation  Security  in  1972  established 
procedures  for  the  issuance  of  Cargo  Security  Advisory  Standards. 

After  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  and  consideration  of  public  com- 
ment, a  new  Part  85  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(49  CFR)  was  established  to  prescribe  the  procedures  for  development  and 
promulgation  of  Cargo  Security  Advisory  Standards  that  are  scheduled  to 
be  issued  between  June  1973  and  December  1974. 
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Spec/a/  Projects.  DOT  has  undertaken  a  number  of  special  activities 
in  the  Nation's  transportation  network  to  demonstrate  ideas  and  concepts — 
which  contribute  to  cargo  theft  prevention.  In  some  projects,  Federal 
funds  and  personnel  are  provided,  while  in  others  the  Federal  role  consists 
of  monitoring,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of  the  results  to  the  transporta- 
tion industry  and  concerned  Government  agencies.  Several  projects  having 
particular  significance  are  summarized  below. 

Cargo  Theft  Prevention.  DOT  has  undertaken  to  demonstrate  ideas  and 
concepts  which  contribute  to  cargo  theft  prevention.  The  Federal  role  may 
consist  either  of  providing  funds  and  personnel  for  projects  or  of  efforts  to 
disseminate  the  results  of  the  industry's  own  projects.  For  example,  DOT 
furnished  low-cost  hardware  items  to  shippers  to  show  their  utility  in  theft 
prevention.  It  urged  the  trial  of  helicopter  surveillance  of  rail  yards  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  theft,  and  also  of  marked  trucks  to  prevent  hijacking 
of  them.  Various  sophisticated  systems  have  been  developed  to  identify 
trucks  either  from  the  air  or  from  the  ground  control  points  to  facilitate 
capture  of  truck  hijackers. 

Federal  Highway  Administration  Activities.  Safety  regulation  in- 
spections of  motor  carriers  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  have 
been  expanded  to  include  advisory  security  surveys  at  truck  terminals. 
More  than  750  surveys  were  completed  during  FY  1973.  The  FHWA  field 
offices  will  be  the  primary  monitoring  points  for  implementation  by  the 
motor  carriers  of  the  new  Cargo  Security  Advisory  Standards. 

Cooperative  Security — Trucking  Terminals.  Seven  trucking  companies 
having  terminals  located  in  close  proximity  to  one  another  in  a  high  theft 
area  contracted  with  a  local  security  firm  to  manage  collectively  the  security 
for  these  particular  terminals.  This  project  documented  the  advantages, 
disadvantages  and  results  of  collective  local  security  among  several  com- 
panies as  compared  with  independent  security  for  each  terminal  controlled 
from  a  home  office  many  miles  away  from  the  problem  area.  The  results: 
A  significant  reduction  in  cargo  theft  with  an  increase  of  $140,000  in  profits 
for  the  seven  companies.  Reports  on  all  cargo  security  efforts  are  available 
in  Government  publications. 
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Chapter  V 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 


During  FY  1973  environmental  responsibilities  within  the  Department 
were  transferred  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment  and  Urban 
Affairs  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment,  Safety  and  Consumer 
Affairs.  The  Assistant  Secretary  provides  policy  advice  to  the  Secretary 
on  environmental/transportation  matters,  and  monitors  and  coordinates 
environmental  programs  throughout  the  Department. 

Environmental  Review  Highlights.  In  fulfilling  these  responsibilities 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  took  a  number  of 
significant  steps  to  insure  that  Departmental  projects  will  comply  with 
existing  Federal  law  relating  to  environmental  protection  and  historic  preser- 
vation. Several  of  the  steps  involved  returning  program  proposals  to  the 
appropriate  Administration  for  further  detailed  analyses  prior  to  final  deci- 
sions. Others  specified  certain  design  changes  or  modifications  that  would 
be  required  before  project  approval.  Some  of  the  more  important  actions 
are  discussed  below. 

Colorado,  1-470,  Denver.  The  Assistant  Secretary  returned  a  proposed 
final  Environmental  Impact  Statement/section  4(f)  determination  to  FHWA 
and  the  State  for  this  partial  circumferfential  Interstate  facility  in  the  south- 
west quadrant  of  the  Denver  metropolitan  area,  requesting  exploration  of 
further  alternatives,  since  the  facility  would  traverse  planned  and  existing 
public  parklands  and  an  ecologically  sensitive  area.  The  air  pollution  effect 
of  the  highway  on  downtown  Denver  also  requires  further  analysis. 

Colorado,  1-70,  Glenwood  Canyon/Cottonwood  Pass.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  returned  to  FHWA  and  the  State  a  proposed  final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement/section  4(f)  determination  for  detailed  analysis  of  design 
alternatives  on  the  two  principal  alternate  routes,  both  of  which  would 
create  serious  environmental  problems. 

Georgia,  1-485,  Atlanta.  The  Assistant  Secretary  returned  the  tendered 
final  EIS  for  this  proposed  Interstate  highway  in  Atlanta,  for  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  alternatives  that  would  not  adversely  affect  residential  neighborhoods, 
parklands,  and  a  historic  district  to  the  extent  that  this  proposal  would. 

Hawaii,  Kanaha  Pond,  Maui.  Kanaha  Pond  is  a  valuable  wetlands  re- 
source, a  registered  natural  landmark,  and  a  critically  important  habitat 
for  two  species  of  waterbirds  on  the  endangered  list— the  Hawaiian  Stilt 
and  Hawaiian  Coot.     Improvements  to  the  Pond — which  were  proposed  by 
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the  State — were  designed  to  increase  the  nesting  success  of  these  waterbirds 
by  maintaining  summertime  water  levels,  consistent  with  the  safety  of  air- 
craft operating  at  Kahului  Airport,  on  which  the  Pond  is  located.  FAA 
subsequently  granted  the  required  approvals. 

Louisiana,  1-220  Bypass,  Shreveport.  The  Secretary  approved  the  rout- 
ing of  this  proposed  highway  over  Shreveport's  Cross  Lake,  the  city's  water 
supply  and  recreation  lake,  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  final  design 
for  the  closed  drainage  system  be  reviewed  by  the  Louisiana  State  Health 
Department  prior  to  final  approval  by  FHWA. 

Tennessee,  1-40,  Overton  Park,  Memphis.  Former  Secretary  Volpe  did 
not  approve  the  proposed  routing  of  1-40  through  Overton  Park  in  Mem- 
phis. He  stated  that  he  could  not  make  a  determination,  based  on  the 
material  available  to  him,  that  there  was  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 
to  the  use  of  parkland,  that  the  broader  environmental  objectives  of  the 
NEPA  and  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  would  be  met,  or  that  the  existing 
proposal  would  comply  with  FHWA  standards  on  noise. 

The  Department  let  the  first  of  a  series  of  contracts  for  studies  on  the 
social  and  environmental  assessment  of  transportation  alternatives,  focusing 
initially  on  the  impacts  of  Federal-aid  highway  construction.  The  results 
should  provide  the  means  for  improving  the  quality  of  environmental  anal- 
ysis for  highway  projects,  and  in  the  corresponding  draft  and  final  environ- 
mental impact  statements  (required  by  section  102(2)  (c)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969) . 

Bicycles.  The  Department  continued  its  support  for  bicycles  as  a  mode 
of  transportation.  On  May  7  and  8,  the  Department,  together  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  held  a  2-day  conference  on  issues  related 
to  increased  bicycle  use.  Subjects  included  transportation  planning,  safety 
research,  safety  education,  laws  and  ordinances,  enforcement  and  theft. 
The  shift  from  use  of  bicycles  by  children  to  use  by  adults  for  utility  trips 
and  recreation  has  shown  a  need  to  change  transportation,  safety,  and  legal 
systems  now  geared  primarily  to  motorized  traffic. 

The  conference,  which  brought  together  citizen  activists  and  experts  in 
law  enforcement,  safety,  and  transportation,  was  the  first  national  effort  to 
focus  on  all  subject  areas  related  to  increased  bicycle  use. 

Highway  Noise  Problems  and  Air  Pollution.  Joint  endeavors  of  the 
Department's  modal  administrations  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  have  resulted  in  modifying  transportation  planning  tech- 
niques and  procedures  to  assure  consistency  of  proposed  urban  transporta- 
tion systems  with  environmental  standards.  A  model  was  developed  for 
estimating  air  pollution  emissions  (hydrocarbons,  nitrogen  oxides,  carbon 
monoxide)  and  noise  levels  from  present  and  estimated  future  travel  data 
for  urban  highway  systems. 

Noise  standards  have  been  issued  for  use  in  the  planning  and  designing 
of  federally  assisted  highways.  So  highway  agencies  could  acquire  the 
expertise  in  acoustics  and  noise  control  needed  to  apply  these  standards,  a 
noise  training  course  was  given  in  10  locations  throughout  the  country. 
Approximately  450  State,  FHWA,  HUD,  and  EPA  personnel  completed  the 
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course.      In    addition,    motor   carrier   noise   emission    regulations   are   being 
developed  in  cooperation  with  EPA  and  will  he  published  next  year. 

Environmental  Impact.  Responsibility  for  insuring  that  the  Depart- 
ment meets  the  provisions  of  section  4(f)  of  the  DOT  Act  rests  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  That  section  specifies  that  the  Secretary  must 
take  no  action  that  requires  use  of  land  from  a  park,  recreation  area  or 
historic  site,  unless  there  is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative.  He  has,  in 
turn,  delegated  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  review  process  to  the  various 
modes.  The  major  part  of  this  effort  in  the  highway  area  takes  place  at 
FHWA  field  offices  where  highway  engineers  work  closely  with  State  high- 
way department  officials  to  insure  that  proposed  projects  fulfil  environ- 
mental protection  provisions  specified  by  law.  During  FY  1973,  FHWA 
processed  373  draft  environmental  statements  on  proposed  highway  projects, 
including  44  required  by  section  4(f).  During  the  same  period,  451  final 
environmental  statements  were  prepared  and  filed  with  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  of  which  67  involved  section  4(f)  lands. 

To  protect  historic  sites,  procedures  have  been  developed  for  coordinating 
Federal-aid  highway  projects  involving  possible  impacts  on  such  sites  of 
national.  State  or  local  significance.  In  FY  1973,  FHWA,  in  conjunction 
with  Federal  and  State  highway  and  historic  preservation  organizations,  co- 
ordinated investigations  of  72  such  impacts.  For  affected  sites  listed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preser- 
vation was  consulted  in  efforts  to  eliminate  or  minimize  adverse  effects. 

The  FHWA  has  initiated  a  functional  replacement  program  to  compen- 
sate for  the  taking  of  publicly  owned  buildings,  parklands,  and  facilities 
when  acquiring  right-of-way  for  a  Federal-aid  highway.  The  local  com- 
munity can  either  be  compensated  on  the  fair  market  value  concept  or, 
under  this  program,  it  can  elect  to  have  the  old  facility  replaced.  The 
functional  replacement  program  permits  Federal  aid  in  meeting  costs  of 
acquiring  substitute  sites,  and  construction  costs  of  the  replacement  facili- 
ties. Functional  replacements  of  26  publicly  owned  facilities  have  been 
determined  by  FHWA  to  be  necessary,  including  schools,  public  housing, 
an  armory,  a  jail,  and  others. 

Highway  Beautification.  Within  the  Highway  Beautification  Program, 
billboard  removal  is  receiving  top  priority  within  the  Department,  as  con- 
trasted to  the  Junkyard  Removal  and  Scenic  Enhancement  titles  of  the  Act. 
In  FY  1973  over  $35  million  was  obligated  for  sign  removal  by  the  States. 

During  FY  1973,  the  Department  achieved  compliance  with  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  by  all  50  States.  South  Dakota  was  the  last  State  to 
comply,  after  DOT  applied  the  statutory  penalty  of  withholding  10  percent 
of  South  Dakota's  FY  1973  Federal-aid  highway  funds. 

Vermont  has  the  legal  machinery  required  for  compliance,  but  has 
elected  not  to  comply  by  refusing  to  pay  "just  compensation"  for  the  removal 
of  signs.  The  Department  is  currently  litigating  this  issue  and  has  with- 
held 10  percent  of  Vermont's  FY  1974  funds  pending  the  outcome  of  this 
suit. 
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The  "Fifth  Annual  Awards/1972 — The  Highway  and  Its  Environment," 
conducted  by  FHWA,  recognized  programs  which  contributed  effectively  to 
a  more  esthetic  highway  environment.  It  attracted  more  than  600  entries 
from  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sign  Removal.  During  FY  1973,  the  Department  issued  a  National 
Valuation  Schedule  by  which  the  States  could  determine  the  value  of  bill- 
boards for  use  in  the  payment  of  "just  compensation."  This  schedule  is 
optional  with  the  States;  20  States  have  approved  State  schedules.  Twenty- 
two  States  have  elected  to  use  the  National  Valuation  Schedule  and  the 
remainder  of  the  States  are  completing  audits  of  sign  companies  before 
deciding  whether  the  National  Schedule  will  be  considered  equitable  in 
their  particular  States. 

Approximately  120,000  signs  were  removed  through  March  31,  1973, 
of  which  approximately  35,000  had  been  removed  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  FY  1973. 

Marine  Progran^s.  Primary  responsibility  for  protecting  the  marine 
environment  against  pollution  rests  with  the  Coast  Guard.  It  continues  to 
assist  in  the  preparation,  evaluation  and  modification  of  regulations  to 
prevent  pollution  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  for  meetings  at  the 
national  and  international  levels  dealing  with  pollution  prevention. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  Coast  Guard  has  undertaken  a  major  effort 
in  response  to  the  passage  of  the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972. 
In  July  1972,  the  Coast  Guard  created  a  working  group  to  help  prevent 
discharges  of  oil  and  other  hazardous  substances  into  U.S.  waters.  This 
group  has  worked  primarily  to  lend  technical  support  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (IMCO)  for 
the  1973  International  Conference  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  from 
Ships,  particularly  with  regard  to  accident  and  outflow  analyses  and  cargo/ 
water  segregation  studies. 

A  second  aspect  of  the  Coast  Guard's  antipollution  activity  is  carried 
out  by  the  National  Strike  Force.  The  Atlantic,  Pacific  and  Gulf  Strike 
Teams  responded  to  all  significant  oil  discharges  in  continental  U.S.  and 
Alaskan  waters,  providing  technical  expertise  and  supervisory  support  to 
locally  responsible  officials.  During  FY  1973,  the  National  Response  Center, 
which  was  set  up  at  DOT  Headquarters  to  support  the  Strike  Force,  was 
equipped  to  coordinate  spill  responses  on  a  limited  basis,  and  is  being 
modified  to  permit  full-time  operation. 

Significant  research  activity  has  led  to  development  of  improved  equip- 
ment and  information  systems  for  avoiding  or  controlling  water  pollu- 
tion, particularly  that  from  oil  spills.  Accomplishments  of  the  research 
effort  include  a  high  seas  oil  containment  barrier  and  an  oil  recovery  system. 
Extensive  research  was  also  conducted  on  the  environmental  effects  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline,  and  tests  of  effectiveness  were  made  of  equipment 
for  removal  of  pollution  in  an  arctic  atmosphere  and  for  detecting  oil  spills 
by  infrared  and  ultraviolet  light.  A  system  for  recording  and  storing  in- 
formation about  oil  spiHs  is  also  under  development. 


Environmental  Impact  Statements.  During  FY  1973,  the  Coast  Guard 
prepared  environmental  impact  statements  for  50  projects  and  reviewed  166 
statements  prepared  by  other  agencies. 

Training.  Three  hundred  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  attended  a 
2-week  Marine  Pollution  Investigation  and  Control  School,  and  three  officers 
obtained  postgraduate  training  in  environmental  management. 

In-House  Abatement.  Coast  Guard  activity  to  comply  with  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972  and  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Act 
continued.  Sewage  collection  systems  were  installed  on  49  cutters  at  a 
cost  of  $3.1  million,  and  a  bilge/ballast  oily  water  separator  and  oil-in-water 
monitor  were  installed  and  satisfactorily  tested  on  a  210-foot  medium  en- 
durance cutter  at  a  cost  of  S85,000.  Abatement  equipment  was  installed  at 
140  shore  facilities  at  a  cost  of  Si. 9  million.  At  the  end  of  FY  1973,  action 
was  underway  at  all  shore  stations  to  insure  compliance  with  local  sewage 
standards. 

Pollution  Fund.  The  Fund,  which  is  available  for  cleanup  of  pollution 
due  to  oil  or  other  hazardous  substances  on  U.S.  waters,  was  used  to  clean 
up  181  discharges.  Accrued  expenditures  on  these  projects  and  on  un- 
finished projects  from  FY  1972  totaled  $8,804,805.  Collection  in  fines, 
penalties,  and  reimbursements  totaled  $634,981. 

Awiat'ion  Programs.  Sonic  Boom  Regulation.  A  final  rule  was  issued 
by  the  FAA  on  March  23,  1973.  to  afford  the  public  protection  from  civil 
aircraft  sonic  boom.  It  prohibits  flights  by  civil  aircraft  at  speeds  that 
would  create  a  sonic  boom  at  the  surface  over  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

Noise  Abatement  Procedures:  Takeoff.  FY  1973  brought  the  first 
positive  step  in  the  control  and  reduction  of  aircraft  noise  through  uniform 
takeoff  procedures.  After  a  year  of  coordinated  FAA-industry  development, 
simulation  and  testing,  the  airlines  on  August  1,  1972,  implemented  the  use 
of  standardized  departures  from  airports  throughout  the  country.  The  new 
procedures,  dubbed  "Get  'Em  High  Earlier,"  get  the  aircraft  higher  above 
the  ground  earlier  in  the  takeoff  climb,  thus  providing  some  noise  relief  to 
communities  close  to  airports. 

Noise  Abatement  Procedures:  Approach-to-Landing.  The  constraints 
in  operational  variables  under  approach-to-land  conditions  are  dictated 
somewhat  by  landing  aids  and  airborne  equipment;  however,  some  reduc- 
tion in  noise  exposure  has  been  realized  through  continuing  FAA-industry 
procedural  programs.  The  airlines,  in  mid-September  1972,  instituted  a 
new  standard  approach  in  which  the  aircraft  operates  with  a  lower  land- 
ing flap  setting  when  permissible  and  a  lesser  approach  flap  setting  through- 
out the  approach.  By  using  lesser  flap  settings  the  aircraft  drag  is  reduced, 
lowering  the  thrust  (power)  setting  required  to  maintain  a  safe  steady 
descent.     With  lower  thrust  levels  come  lower  sound  levels. 

The  potential  use  of  a  two-segment  approach-to-land  procedure — i.e., 
descent  down  a  steeper  initial  glide  slope  with  the  transition  to  the  normal 
glide  slope  at  approximately  1,000  feet — has  progressed  from  test  research 
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to  "on-line"  airline  operational  evaluation.  The  FAA,  cooperating  in  a 
NASA-airlines  contract,  is  currently  evaluating  the  impact  of  two-segment 
approaches  on  traffic  flow  and  terminal  area  control  for  a  number  of  airports. 
The  airlines-FAA  evaluation  should  be  completed  during  the  third  quarter 
of  FY  1974. 

Aircraft  Sound  Description  System.  The  FAA  has  assisted  the  develop- 
ment of  a  method  of  identifying  aircraft  noise  near  airports  in  terms  that 
are  readily  understandable.  The  system  quantifies  noise  exposure  in  terms 
of  the  total  amount  of  time  that  noise  levels  exceed  a  preselected  threshold 
(i.e.,  80  dBA,  85  dBA,  etc.)  at  various  locations  relative  to  the  airport. 
The  elements  of  input  data  required  for  application  are  the  aircraft  types, 
aircraft  gross  weights,  runway  utilization  rates,  and  flight  path  utilization 
rates.  To  validate  this  new  method's  effectiveness  in  quantifying  community 
noise  exposure,  practical  field  applications  at  different  airports  are  being 
conducted. 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  Environmental  Action.  The 
FAA  has  actively  aided  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(ICAO)  in  expanding  its  environmental  action  programs  to  promote  har- 
mony between  international  civil  aviation  operations  and  the  need  for  cleaner 
and  quieter  human  environment.  The  ICAO's  Boom  Committee,  with 
DOT/FAA  legal  assistance,  drafted  appropriate  changes  to  the  Convention 
on  International  Civil  Aviation  to  insure  that  commercial  supersonic  trans- 
port aircraft,  flying  offshore,  do  not  accidentally  "boom"  inhabited  areas 
that  prohibit  supersonic  overflight. 
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Chapter  VI 
DOT  ACTION  TO  ALLEVIATE  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


Although  it  has  been  obvious  for  many  years  that  the  demand  for  fuels 
of  all  types  has  been  expanding  faster  in  the  United  States  than  has  the 
supply  of  those  fuels,  only  during  the  last  year  has  the  country  become 
conscious  of  an  "energy  crisis."  While  the  objective  facts  have  not  changed, 
perceptions  have  become  more  accurate;  thus — the  crisis.  Clearly,  the 
relationship  between  transportation  and  energy  is  multifaceted  and  direct. 
No  form  of  transportation  may  occur  without  expenditure  of  energy,  and 
transportation,  like  other  users  of  energy,  does  not  achieve  100  percent 
conversion  efficiency.  In  the  United  States  supply  of  fuels  and  other  energy 
sources  depends  to  a  high  degree  on  transportation.  Furthermore,  utiliza- 
tion of  energy  for  transportation  inevitably  involves  combustion  and  thus 
transportation  contributes  to  the  volume  of  pollulants  in  the  atmosphere, 
though  of  course  some  forms  of  transportation  generate  relatively  more  pollu- 
tion than  others  per  unit  of  service. 

A  factor  generally  overlooked  is  the  increasing  electrification  of  the 
Nation's  economy  with  a  consequent  degradation  in  overall  conversion  ef- 
ficiency, e.g.,  space  heating  with  electricity  requires  substantially  more 
initial  energy  input  than  converting  directly  from  a  hydrocarbon  fuel  to 
heat.  This  problem  has  been  further  compounded  in  recent  years  by  the 
utility  industry's  further  conversion  to  petroleum  fuels  in  order  to  meet 
recently  enacted  emission  standards — thus  putting  further  pressure  on  do- 
mestic (and  Western  Hemisphere)  petroleum  supplies  and  refining  capacity. 
Ergo,  the  United  States  is  forced  to  import  increasing  quantities  of  both 
crude  oil  and  refined  products  from  "nondollar"  areas  (Middle  East)  for 
domestic  consumption. 

For  some  years  the  DOT  has  had  as  one  objective  the  substitution  of 
efficient  modes  such  as  mass  transportation  for  forms  that  use  energy  less 
effectively,  such  as  the  automobile.  With  the  recognition  of  the  imminence 
of  the  crisis,  however.  Secretary  Brinegar  designated  as  one  of  the  Depart- 
ment's formal  Presidential  level  goals  the  improvement  of  the  efficiency  of 
transportation  in  its  use  of  energy  resources.  Before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  officials  began  to  formulate  action  plans  to  accomplish  the  desired 
conservation.  In  one  later  refinement,  the  action  plans  included  the  fol- 
lowing steps:  (1)  Develop  an  approach  for  formal  appraisal  of  energy 
consequences  as  part  of  the  DOT  grant  approval  process;  (2)  improve 
efficiency  of  automotive  transportation   in  using  energy;    (3)    improve  air- 
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craft  operating  procedures  to  reduce  fuel  consumption;  (4)  complete  de- 
velopment of  a  computer  simulation  for  analysis  of  alternate  refinery  and 
deep-water  port  locations;  (5)  evaluate  alternative  economic,  institutional 
and  technological  options  for  reducing  energy  consumption  in  the  transpor- 
tation sector;  (6)  assist  in  the  development  of  a  more  effective  energy 
distribution  network.  The  following  pages  contain  a  discussion  of  DOT 
programs  and  efforts  to  encourage  conservation  of  energy,  categorized  by 
mode  of  transportation. 

INTERMODAL 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  undertook  a  number  of  energy  research  studies 
of  a  generalized  character  that  might  be  related  to  one  or  more  modes  of 
transportation.     The  following  notes  describe  the  research  studies: 

Energy  Consumption  by  Transportation  Mode  study  presented  methodolo- 
gies and  estimates  of  energy  consumption  by  mode  needed  for  interindustry 
economic  analyses  of  the  impacts  of  transportation  energy  shortages. 

Impact  of  Transportation  Energy  Shortage  study  was  performed  to  eval- 
uate the  implications  of  reductions  in  petroleum  products  for  transportation 
use.  Criteria  were  set  forth  for  developing  an  optimum  allocation  or  ra- 
tioning plan.  The  impacts  on  GNP  which  could  result  from  petroleum 
cutbacks  were  estimated. 

Analysis  of  Diesel  Shortage  was  performed  at  the  request  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness.  Involved  was  the  analysis  of  the  likelihood 
of  a  transportation  diesel  fuel  shortage  during  March-August  1973.  The 
study  concluded  that  the  diesel  supply  would  not  approach  a  crisis  level 
during  this  time  period. 

Study  of  Energy  for  Transportation  initiated  a  2-year  project  at  the 
Transportation  Systems  Center  on  reduction  of  energy  usage  in  transporta- 
tion. It  will  identify  and  screen  the  most  productive  opportunity  areas, 
define  the  most  promising  action  options  and  estimate  their  impacts.  The 
DOT  also  conducted  a  preliminary  analysis  of  a  wide  variety  of  techniques 
to  save  energy  in  the  transportation  sector.  They  included  technical  changes 
to  cars,  shifts  to  small  cars,  shifts  from  cars  to  buses,  shifts  from  truck  to 
rail,  and  shifts  from  air  to  bus.  They  were  evaluated  in  terms  of  energy 
savings,  time  for  implementation,  difficulty  of  implementation  and  main- 
tenance, and  costs,  among  other  factors. 

The  Department  continued  its  program  of  studies  on  mass  production 
aspects  of  advanced  engines  for  cars  in  collaboration  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  A  study  of  the  socioeconomic  impact  of  mass 
production  of  gas  turbine  and  organic  working  fluid  Rankine  cycle  engines 
was  completed.  The  Department  studied  the  process  of  establishing  the 
capability  to  mass-produce  gas  turbine  engines  for  cars  in  order  to  identify 
the  most  significant  factors  and  a  realistic  schedule. 

The  Transportation  Energy  R&D  Goals  Panel  (TEP)  completed  its  work 
and  issued  its  report  on  "Research  and  Development  Opportunities  for 
Improved  Transportation  Energy  Usage."  The  DOT  chaired  the  inter- 
agency TEP,  which  has  participants  from  Department  of  Defense,  Environ- 
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mental  Protection  Agency,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  as  well  as  most  of  the  operating  admin- 
istrations of  DOT. 

The  TEP  report  pointed  out  large  benefits  for  petroleum  conservation 
that  would  result  from  a  30  percent  reduction  in  the  relative  fuel  consump- 
tion of  highway  vehicles  and  indicated  that  such  a  reduction  is  potentially 
achieveable  by  technology  that  is  understood  and  almost  "off-the-shelf." 
Accordingly,  by  the  end  of  FY  1973,  the  Office  of  Systems  Development 
and  Technology  initiated  a  broad  survey  of  the  state  of  the  art  of  fuel 
economy  technology  potentially  available  to  the  automobile  industry. 

AVIATION 

Most  of  the  programs  sponsored  by  FAA  have  been  designed  to  enhance 
the  operational  efficiency  of  aircraft;  such  programs  contribute  to  efficient 
utilization  of  energy.  The  following  are  illustrations  of  actions  taken  that 
make  such  a  contribution: 

1.  Gate  hold  procedures.  These  procedures  were  implemented  because 
of  the  critical  fuel  management  requirements  in  turbojet  operations.  In 
this  procedure,  pilots  of  turbojet  aircraft  are  advised  of  any  anticipated 
delay  exceeding  15  minutes  prior  to  the  start  of  engines.  The  pilots  decide 
whether  to  absorb  the  delay  at  the  passenger  loading  gate  or  have  the  air- 
craft towed  to  another  area  to  permit  other  arriving  aircraft  or  aircraft 
loading  for  that  destination  not  affected  by  a  delay  to  occupy  the  gate. 

2.  Pre-taxi  clearance.  If  a  need  exists,  facilities  develop  pre-taxi  clear- 
ance procedures  for  use  with  departing  IFR  aircraft.  Usually,  a  clearance 
delivery  frequency  is  used  and  the  pilot  calls  not  more  than  10  minutes 
before  proposed  taxi  time.  The  IFR  clearance  (or  delay  information)  is 
issued  at  the  time  of  initial  callup. 

3.  Card-A-Clearance  Program.  Tl^is  program  permits  more  expeditious 
and  efficient  handling  of  aircraft  departing  Special  VFR  (Visual  Flight 
Rules),  VFR  at  Terminal  Control  Area  (TCA)  locations,  IFR  to  VFR 
conditions,  or  IFR  in  the  tower  en  route  control  structure.  Participating 
facilities  issue  special  cards  on  which  departure  procedures  are  printed  to 
pilots  desiring  the  service.  The  program  reduces  ground  time  for  the  gen- 
eral and  business  aviation  aircraft,  thereby  fostering  an  economic  operation. 

FAA  also  has  one  Research  and  Development  Program  that  contributes 
directly  to  fuel  conservation;  it  is  a  system  for  transporting  aircraft  on  the 
ground.  Program  objectives  are  to  provide  means  for  recovery  ol 
disabled  aircraft  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  an  airport  operational  area,  and 
to  improve  aircraft  movement  on  airport  taxiway  systems  with  reduc- 
tion in  air  and  noise  pollution  and  on  the  apron  with  improved  efficiency. 
The  proposed  solution  is  to  eliminate  the  use  of  onboard  aircraft  engines 
as  a  propulsive  force  on  taxiways  and  replace  them  with  a  tow  vehicle 
which  will  comply  with  the  air  and  noise  pollution  reduction  requirements 
and  at  the  same  time  save  fuel. 

FAA  has  implemented  several  internal  directives  concerning  the  supply 
and  conservation  of  power.    Thus,  for  example,  FAA  has  installed  auxiliary 
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electrical  generators  at  most  of  its  installations  to  assure  uninterrupted 
power  supply  for  critical  operations,  and  has  issued  plans  to  help  conserve 
electricity  and  to  minimize  effects  of  energy  shortages. 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC 

Because  its  technical  responsibility  is  that  of  improving  highways  and 
traflBc  operations,  most  of  the  programs  of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration contribute  to  more  efficien*^  use  of  highways  and  thus  to  fuel  con- 
servation and  reduction  of  the  potential  of  the  automobile  for  damaging  the 
environment. 

Fringe  Parking.  Developing  a  viable  transportation  system  that  will 
move  people  in  fewer  vehicles  may  be  accomplished  by  locating  commuter 
parking  lots  conveniently  around  the  fringes  of  downtown  areas  that  are 
served  by  dependable  bus  and/or  rail  mass  transit.  Federal-aid  funds  have 
aided  in  the  development  of  such  projects. 

Computerized  Carpool  Matching  System.  During  1972  FHWA  head- 
quarters personnel  participated  in  a  trial  of  a  new  FHWA-developed  carpool 
matching  system  which  is  now  being  refined  to  allow  its  nationwide  use. 
For  a  broader  application  of  the  carpool  program  the  Department  joined 
with  the  General  Services  Administration  to  maximize  the  use  of  carpooling 
by  all  Federal  employees  in  the  Washington  area  through  the  use  of  the 
FHWA  computerized  carpool/buspool  matching  program.  FHWA  published 
the  "Carpool  and  Buspool  Matching  Guide"  which  discusses  successful  ride- 
sharing  techniques,  ranging  from  employer-sponsored  carpool  programs  to 
buspool  programs  initiated  by  employees.  The  guide  was  distributed  to 
local,  State,  and  Federal  government  agencies  and  to  private  organizations. 

Highway  Public  Transportation.  The  San  Bernardino  Busway  opened 
to  traffic  in  January  1973.  Buses  using  the  lanes  make  the  11-mile  trip  to 
Los  Angeles  in  approximately  18  minutes,  as  compared  with  35  to  45  min- 
utes required  by  automobiles.  Another  project  inaugurated  in  1972  was  a 
reverse  direction  bus  lane  on  Route  101  north  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 
Similar  reverse  direction  bus  lanes  on  freeways  continued  in  operation  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  On  city  streets,  reverse  direction  lanes 
were  developed  in  Louisville  and  San  Juan  with  Federal  assistance. 

Use  of  Bicycles.  Although  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  recog- 
nizes the  substantial  benefits  of  the  bicycle  as  a  form  of  transportation — 
healthful,  nonpolluting  recreation;  minimum  space  requirements;  conserva- 
tion of  fuel;  and  possibly  reduced  congestion  on  highways — it  also  recog- 
nizes that  bicycles  and  automobiles  do  not  mix  well  in  a  traffic  stream.  As 
a  means  of  promoting  safety  while  encouraging  bicycle  travel,  FHWA  has 
authorized  the  use  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  for  the  provision  of  bike- 
ways  within  highway  rights-of-way,  but  separated  from  the  automobile 
traveled  way,  wherever  a  need  exists  and  conditions  are  suitable. 

Traffic  Surveillance  Control.  Freeway  research  projects  now  underway 
are  expected  to  play  an  increasing  role  in  helping  to  avoid  fuel  shortages 
and  reducing  vehicle  operating  costs,  as  well  as  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the   environment   by   developing   traffic   surveillance   and   information   and 
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control  systems  for  heavily  traveled  traffic  corridors.  The  systems  will 
notify  drivers  of  uncongested  routes,  and  control  freeway  ramp  inputs  to 
minimize  congestion.  Accidents  and  other  congestion-causing  incidents  are 
detected  rapidly  and  a  systematic  and  prompt  adjustment  in  traffic  flow  is 
made,  thus  saving  fuel  and  motorists'  time. 

The  Urban  Traffic  Control  System/Bus  Priority  Project.  Now  under- 
going experimental  use  in  Washington,  D.C.,  this  traffic  control  system  is 
expected  to  reduce  stops  and  congestion  with  an  overall  reduction  in  fuel 
consumption.  Fuel  savings  from  smoother  operations  are  estimated  to  be 
in  the  range  of  10  to  15  percent  if  stops  can  be  reduced  by  one  per  mile 
driven.  The  bus  priority  feature  is  designed  to  give  buses  preferential  treat- 
ment at  intersections,  and  thus  make  bus  travel  faster  ana  more  attractive. 

Studies  on  Energy  Problems.  Special  studies  sponsored  by  FHWA  will 
have  significant  benefits  in  energy  conservation.  Studies  of  special  traffic 
lanes,  restrictions  on  truck  traffic,  and  utilization  of  earth  heat  to  melt 
ice  from  highways  are  examples.  The  study  on  "Transportation  Control 
Strategies"  will  help  achieve  the  air  quality  standards  required  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  regulations  and  will  also  provide  an 
evaluation  of  energy  conservation  as  well.  The  advantages  of  reducing 
single-occupant  auto  driving  and  of  keeping  vehicles  well  tuned  will  be 
spelled  out. 

Motor  Carrier  Energy  Requirements.  FHWA  initiated  a  technical 
evaluation  of  motor  carrier  operating  practices  to  examine  efforts  to  con- 
serve energy  and  determine  the  need  for  revised  maintenance  and  opera- 
tional procedures,  new  or  revised  safety-related  rules  which  can  result  in 
fuel  savings,  and  wider  dissemination  of  energy  conservation  information. 

In  anticipation  of  increased  movements  of  domestic  and  imported  pro- 
pane and  liquefied  natural  gas  to  offset  the  fuel  shortage,  FHWA  has  in- 
tensified its  efforts  to  develop  a  tank-semitrailer  specification  for  cryogenics 
to  eliminate  need  for  special  permits  for  movements  of  LNG.  A  proposed 
standard  should  be  ready  for  promulgation  in  a  public  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing within  the  next  fiscal  year. 

URBAN   MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Capital  Grant  Projects.  UMTA  grants  of  capital  to  urban  areas  are 
made  to  allow  those  political  entities  to  improve  the  quality  of  transportation 
available  to  their  citizens.  To  do  that,  they  usually  improve  some  form  of 
rail  transport  that  already  exists  or  supply  buses  to  extend  or  initiate  routes 
to  serve  concentrations  of  people.  An  incidental  benefit  of  such  activities 
is  reduction  of  the  amount  of  automobile  traffic  on  city  streets  with  an 
automatic  improvement  in  the  air  quality  for  all  citizens,  together  with 
greatly  improved  efiiciency  in  the  use  of  transportation  energy.  The  auto- 
mobile is  put  to  its  most  inefficient  use  in  urban  trips.  Although  60  percent 
of  urban  trips  are  2^/^  miles  or  less  and  43  percent  of  urban  work  trips  by 
auto  are  4  miles  or  less,  these  short  trips  use  about  6  percent  of  the  energy 
used  by  all  transportation.  The  bicycle  offers  an  attractive  and  efficient 
alternative  and  last  year  began  to  show  a  rising  trend  of  bicycle  use  for 
work  trips,  recreational  trips,  and  neighborhood  travel. 
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Research  and  Demonstration  Projects.  In  conducting  its  programs  of 
research  and  demonstration,  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 
has  necessarily  concentrated  on  projects  to  contribute  to  greater  efficiency 
in  moving  people  and  goods  within  the  confines  of  the  urban  complexes. 
Many  of  the  programs,  just  because  they  aim  to  conserve  space  or  time, 
automatically  also  conserve  fuel  and  energy.  A  number  of  UMTA  programs 
are  pointed  toward  the  more  efficient  use  of  energy,  such  as  the  steam  bus 
programs  or  the  use  of  AC  instead  of  DC  current  in  urban  rail  systems. 
One  of  the  most  novel  is  the  development  of  a  system  of  stored  energy 
(flywheel)  propulsion  for  rapid  rail  cars.  If  successful,  the  new  flywheel 
systems  will  reduce  power  consumption  for  rapid  rail  cars,  dissipate  heat, 
and  improve  both  safety  and  ride  quality. 

Another  set  of  demonstrations  has  promoted  the  design  of  vehicles  that 
will  operate  on  some  other  fuel  in  the  event  of  a  serious  shortage  of  pe- 
troleum products.  Such  a  project  is  one  to  convert  bus  engines  to  operate 
on  liquid  natural  gas — a  system  which  may,  incidentally,  radically  reduce 
harmful  emissions  from  the  engines.  The  steam  buses,  development  of 
powerful  batteries  to  make  possible  electrical  vehicles  that  can  operate  for 
long  periods  far  from  their  energy  sources,  and  of  gas  turbine  electric 
commuter  rail  cars  are  all  projects  of  this  type. 

A  third  set  of  demonstrations  is  aimed  at  weaning  the  commuter  away 
from  driving  his  automobile.  To  do  that,  travel  by  bus  or  public  transpor- 
tation must  be  made  more  attractive  to  the  commuter  than  is  his  automobile. 
Once  enough  commuters  shift  from  private  cars  to  carpools  or  buses,  more 
exclusive  bus  lanes  may  be  established,  with  resulting  improvements  in 
speed. 

RAILROADS 

Because  railroads  are  relatively  efficient  users  of  petroleum  fuel,  total 
rail  industry  use  of  petroleum,  the  energy  source  on  which  the  greatest 
demands  are  made,  accounts  for  only  3.6  percent  of  all  transportation  use, 
or  less  than  2  percent  of  national  petroleum  consumption.  While  regula- 
tory modernization  is  expected  to  further  increase  railroad  efficiency,  pro- 
jected air  pollution  control  measures  would  probably  reduce  it  quantitatively. 
Thus,  in  a  delicate  tradeoff,  economic  benefits  accruing  from  greater  effi- 
ciency will  have  to  be  balanced  against  maintaining  stringent  standards 
for  a  clean  environment. 

The  benefits  to  be  gained  through  conversion  from  diesel-electric  to 
pure-electric  propulsion  are  being  studied  but  wholesale  change  would  be 
infeasible  because  of  the  high  capital  investment  required.  A  recent  study 
limited  to  the  economic  aspects  of  electrification,  assessed  the  potential  of 
an  electrified  system  during  a  30-year  period  beginning  in  1975,  and  con- 
cluded that  electrification  would  be  of  economic  value  only  in  the  long 
term  for  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  high-density  main  lines. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  while  diesel-electric  locomotives  are  more 
energy  efficient  than  electric  locomotives,  electrification  offers  the  possibility 
of  using  nonpetroleum  fuels. 
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In  summary,  diesel  locomotives  contribute  relatively  little  to  pollution, 
compared  to  the  internal  combustion  engines  on  the  Nation's  highways. 
An  independent  study  analyzing  the  relative  contributions  to  pollution 
made  by  various  transportation  modes  supports  the  railroads'  claim  of 
keeping  the  environment  cleaner  and  making  more  modest  demands  on 
fuel  supplies  than  do  other  modes. 

The  FRA  is  actively  working  to  obtain  legislation  that  would  speed  up 
ICC  abandonment  procedures  and  thus  permit  unprofitable  and  energy- 
demanding  low-density  branch  lines  to  be  abandoned  within  a  reasonable 
time  of  filing  the  petition.  (Present  modus  operandi  takes  a  minimum  of 
seven  months'  litigation  and  frequently  more.)  Abandonment  of  unneeded 
facilities  that  generate  air  pollution  is  clearly  desirable. 

Rail  commutation  offers  an  opportunity  to  replace  the  largest  single  user 
of  transportation  petroleum — the  private  automobile.  A  modern  two-level 
commuter  train  uses  approximately  one-tenth  the  energy  for  personal  travel 
as  do  automobiles  carrying  as  many  persons  in  urban  traffic.  Similar  ad- 
vantages can  be  gained  by  substituting  rail  for  automobile  and  air  transport 
for  intercity  trips  in  such  densely  populated  areas  as  the  Northeast  Corridor. 

PIPELINES 

Several  activities  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Pipeline  Safety  (OPS) 
in  FY  1973  relate  to  the  energy  crisis  and  means  of  alleviating  it  with 
minimum  harm  to  the  natural  environment.  Conservation  of  energy  by 
increasing  the  use  of  large  pipeline  systems  that  are  the  most  efficient  means 
of  transporting  large  quantities  of  energy  materials,  and  by  elimination  of 
gas  losses  and  liquid  petroleum  spills  through  adherence  to  high  engineering 
standards,  is  highly  beneficial.  The  study  of  new  technology  needed 
to  make  available  to  consumers  in  the  United  States  additional  sources  of 
energy  from  imported  liquified  natural  gas  (LNG),  increasing  oil  and  gas 
supplies  from  producing  fields  in  deep  water  far  offshore,  proposed  super- 
port  terminals,  and  pipelines  from  Arctic  regions  will  all  have  beneficial 
impacts.  Additional  amendments  were  made  to  the  Department's  pipeline 
safety  regulations  during  the  year  in  a  continuing  effort  to  cover  all  aspects 
of  pipeline  safety  and  reduce  transmission  losses. 

With  rapid  growth  in  construction  and  operation  of  facilities  to  transport 
and  store  LNG,  the  Department  has  acted  to  assure  safety  and  concomitant 
energy  conservation  as  usage  of  LNG  is  rapidly  increased.  The  Federal 
safety  standards  for  gas  pipelines  were  amended  on  October  10,  1972,  by 
adding  a  new  section  applicable  to  those  gas  pipeline  facilities  used  to  store, 
treat,  or  transfer  LNG.  The  Department  also  increased  its  inspection  of 
existing  LNG  storage  tanks  and  plant  facilities. 

The  Department  has  participated  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(DOI)  in  reviewing  proposals  for  constructing  a  crude  oil  pipeline  across 
Alaska  to  deliver  additional  energy  supplies.  The  Department  also  con- 
tracted for  a  study  of  the  liquid  and  gas  pipeline  industries'  practices  for 
shutdown  of  failed  facilities,  and  pressure  limiting  techniques  designed  to 
prevent    pipeline    failures.      The   Department   has   maintained   liaison   with 
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several  agencies  in  the  DOI  with  regard  to  the  safe  operation  of  offshore 
pipeline  facilities  for  gas  and  liquid  petroleum. 

The  Department  has  promulgated  regulations  which  require  the  reporting 
of  pipeline  failures  and  leaks,  and  has  developed  data  which  will  be  ana- 
lyzed to  identify  future  problem  areas  in  pipeline  design,  construction,  and 
operations,  thus  reducing  the  potential  for  loss  of  LNG. 
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Chapter  VII 

PLANNING  AND  FORMULATION  OF 
NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION   POLICY 


In  passing  the  legislation  to  establish  the  DOT,  Congress  declared  ex- 
plicitly that  one  of  the  Department's  primary  missions  must  be  to  devise  a 
rational  plan  for  the  further  development  of  the  Nation's  transportation 
system,  and  provide  Congress  and  the  President  with  national  trans- 
portation policies  to  accomplish  the  objectives  laid  down  for  the  Department. 
The  1970  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  required  the  submission  to 
Congress  of  a  statement  of  national  transportation  policy  as  well  as  annual 
implementation  reports.  In  addition  to  these  general  statements  of  national 
transportation  policy,  the  following  list  of  actions  taken  by  the  Department 
last  year  illustrates  specific  implementation  measures  of  national  transporta- 
tion policy: 

1.  Completion  of  the  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Northeast  railroad  prob- 
lem, and  the  formulation  of  proposed  legislation  to  solve  the  problem. 

2.  Development  of  legislation  to  modernize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
particularly  its  application  to  railroads. 

3.  Development  of  a  model  to  be  used  in  planning  deep  water  ports  for 
oil  imports  and  the  location  of  refineries.  The  model  is  being  used  in  studies 
relating  to  the  energy  shortage  by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

4.  Publication  of  the  1972  National  Transportation  Report  and  initiation 
of  the  1974  National  Transportation  Study. 

5.  Completion  of  the  Congressionally  mandated  Barge  Mixing  Rule  Study. 

6.  Completion  of  Part  I  of  the  Aviation  Cost  Allocation  Study  required 
by  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970.  The  study  evaluates 
principal  means  of  allocating  airport  and  airway  system  costs  among  com- 
mercial, private  and  military  aviation,  and  suggests  a  user-charge  system. 

7.  Development  of  coordination  procedures  for  the  Department's  three 
modal  planning  programs. 

INTERMODAL  POLICY   PLANNING— RESEARCH   STUDIES 

7974  National  Transportation  Report.  The  Department  is  scheduled 
to  send  to  Congress  the  second  National  Transportation  Report  in  the  middle 
of  1974.    The  National  Transportation  Study,  on  which  the  Report  is  to  be 
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based,  is  now  in  progress,  having  been  undertaken  during  FY  1972  with  an 
initial  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $2.5  million,  and  continued  under  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $2  million  in  FY  1973.  The  1974  Study  is 
being  conducted  with  the  active  participation  and  support  of  the  State 
Governors,  State  transportation  and  planning  officials,  and  public  officials 
at  the  local  levels  of  government.  Through  a  survey  of  major  shippers  and 
in  special  studies,  the  private  transportation  sector  also  is  involved. 

The  emphasis  of  the  1974  Report  is  on  the  performance  of  the  Nation's 
present  transportation  system  and  on  planned  performance  improvements 
in  that  system.  Participants  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment are  developing  information  relating  (1)  to  the  physical  state  and 
operating  characteristics  of  the  system,  and  the  level  of  service  offered  its 
users  as  of  January  1,  1972;  and  (2)  to  future  programs  and  plans  for 
improving  the  existing  system.  Information  developed  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  of  government  will  help  to  determine  the  effects  of  alternative 
expenditure  patterns.  To  support  the  preparation  of  the  1974  Report, 
several  research  projects  were  undertaken: 

•  Capital  Stock  Measures  for  Transportation.  Study  tabulated  data  on 
transportation  capital  investments  for  20  transportation  modes  for 
the  period  1950-1970,  including  major  commercial  and  noncommer- 
cial investments,  and  the  large  amount  of  public  capital  in  highways, 
waterways,  airports  and  airways.  The  study  projects  investment  needs 
for  the  major  transportation  modes  for  the  time  period  1971-1980. 
Such  future  projections  of  capital  investment  are  a  cornerstone  of  sound 
national  transportation  planning. 

•  Labor  in  Transportation  Industries.  This  study  investigated  the  im- 
portance of  labor  in  the  transportation  sector  of  the  economy,  including 
strike  activity;  organization  and  structure  of  labor;  labor  productivity; 
the  nature,  effect  and  role  of  transportation  labor  legislation;  and  the 
future  role  of  labor  in  transportation. 

•  Transportation  Capacity.  Study  investigated  the  various  theoretical 
concepts  of  transportation  capacity  and  the  possible  policy  applications 
and  other  uses  of  statistical  measures  of  capacity  utilization  for  the 
four  major  transportation  modes  of  water,  rail,  air  and  motor  freight. 
Research  in  this  area  provides  the  capability  to  predict  transportation 
shifts  which  may  be  caused  by  strikes,  or  other  emergency  situations. 

•  Transportation  Projections:  1970-1980.  This  is  an  attempt  to  place 
transportation  activity  predictions  firmly  within  the  context  of  the  fore- 
casted growth  of  the  national  economy.  All  modes  of  transportation  are 
projected  together  in  the  context  of  GNP  so  that  they  will  be  consistent 
with  personal  consumption,  and  business  and  government  expenditures, 
as  well  as  with  each  other. 

•  Summary  Data  for  Selected  New  Urban  Transportation  Systems.  A 
study  conducted  at  the  Transportation  Systems  Center  (TSC)  presents 
selected  information  on  the  most  advanced  of  the  new  unconventional 
or  innovative  urban  transportation  systems.  Data  are  furnished  on  sys- 
tem and  vehicle  physical  characteristics,  performance  capabilities,  costs 
and  availabilities. 
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•  Special  Area  Analysis  Manual.  Developed  for  use  by  metropolitan 
transportation  planning  agencies,  the  Manual  encourages  and  provides 
tools  for  the  consideration  of  social  and  environmental  factors  in  the 
planning  of  transportation  systems  for  urban  areas. 

•  The  Barge  Mixing  Rule  Study.  Mandated  by  Congress,  this  study 
involved  the  collection,  coding  and  analysis  of  rate  and  origin  and 
destination  information  on  some  15,000  barge  shipments  of  dry  bulk 
commodities  during  the  calendar  year  1970.  The  study  data  and 
analyses  were  used  as  the  basis  for  recommendations  for  legislative 
changes  to  repeal  restrictive  regulations  on  barge  operations  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

•  The  DOT  Re  finery -Deepwater  Location  Study.  Undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Domestic  Council,  this  study  developed  a  model  for  ex- 
amining the  inland  transport  cost  implications  of  various  superport  and 
refinery  location  scenarios  for  importing  large  additional  volumes  of 
foreign  crude  oil  in  the  future.  The  study  shows  that  the  differential 
costs  of  inland  transportation  of  petroleum  products  is  not  very  sensi- 
tive to  alternative  Atlantic  and  Gulf  superport  locations  if  refinery 
locations  are  fixed. 

TRANSPORTATION   INFORMATION 

To  develop  reliable  estimates  of  transportation  needs,  planners  must  have 
data  on  past  requirements  and  costs,  analysis  of  factors  that  engender 
change,  and  statistical  capability  to  extrapolate  future  demands  on  the  sys- 
tem. To  furnish  those  types  of  data,  DOT  has  installed  a  Transportation 
Information  Program  which  undertook  these  tasks  during  FY  1973: 

•  To  overcome  problems  encountered  by  transportation  analysts  that  are 
caused  by  the  fact  that  transportation  data  are  not  generated  uni- 
formly according  to  geographic  or  political  subdivisions,  the  Depart- 
ment— with  the  assistance  of  ^  national  conference  of  users,  and 
specialists  from  MIT- — developed  a  computerized  geographic  location 
converter  system.  The  system  uses  the  county  as  the  common  de- 
nominator between  various  geographic  location  systems.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  conversion  process  now  permits  the  ready  comparison  and 
analyses  of  data  in  the  different  national.  State,  or  local  data  banks 
which  contain  economic,  social  and  demographic  information. 

•  The  Department  developed  and  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  an- 
nual reports  on  National  Transportation  Statistics.  It  provided  a 
compendium  of  quantitative  transportation  information  useful  to  the 
transportation  planner  and  policymaker  as  well  as  the  private  trans- 
portation industry. 

•  In  cooperation  with  the  State  highway  departments,  DOT  conducted 
an  extensive  survey  of  truck  movements  and  the  commodities  carried. 
This  is  the  first  survey  in  such  detail  on  a  national  scale;  it  will  fill  an 
important  gap  in  basic  transportation  data. 

•  Cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  quinquennial  census  of  trans- 
portation, DOT  sponsored  the  efforts  to  expand  the  survey  of  manu- 
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factured  commodity  movements  to  include  agricultural  assemblers, 
mineral  and  wholesale  industries. 
•  Through  the  effort  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  DOT  devel- 
oped a  computerized  system  to  disclose  automatically  the  shortest  rail 
routes  over  which  carload  traffic  can  be  moved  between  any  two  points 
in  the  United  States. 

HIGH-SPEED  GROUND  TRANSPORTATION  ALTERNATIVES  STUDY 

The  Department  conducted  a  study  of  the  economic,  technological  and 
institutional  factors  involved  in  implementing  Improved  Passenger  Train 
(IPT)  service  and  high-speed  Track  Levitated  Vehicle  systems  (TLV)  in 
high-density  corridors  throughout  the  Nation.  Cost-revenue  analyses  were 
conducted  for  both  systems  in  a  number  of  selected  corridors.  The  study 
concluded  that  the  potential  benefits  and  markets  are  sufficient  to  warrant 
Federal  activity  in  research  and  development  for  both  systems:  IPT  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  growth  of  AMTRAK;  TLV's  are  a  promising  option  for 
the  longer  term  future.  Results  of  this  study  were  used  to  aid  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  Department's  FY  1974  R&D  programs.  This  study  should  alsc- 
help  improve  internal  resource  allocation  policies  and  provide  future  direc- 
tion to  advanced  R&D  programs. 

TRANSPORTATION   POLICY  AND   PLANS  DEVELOPMENT 

Toward  the  end  of  FY  1972  the  Office  of  Policy  and  Plans  Development 
was  designated  by  the  Under  Secretary  to  support  him  as  head  of  the  U.S. 
Delegation  to  the  NATO  Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern  Society 
and  to  chair  that  Committee's  Experts  Group  on  Urban  Transportation. 
During  FY  1973,  the  Experts  Group  undertook  an  Urban  Transportation 
Pilot  Study  and  selected  five  subproject  areas  for  investigations.  Those 
areas  and  lead  countries  are:  urban  goods  movement  (France),  bus  prefer- 
ence systems  (United  Kingdom),  short-distance  transport  techniques  (Ger- 
many), collection  systems  evaluation  (Belgium),  and  urban  travel  fore- 
casting (United  States).    These  projects  are  currently  underway. 

During  FY  1973,  the  Office  of  Policy  and  Plans  Development  continued 
its  research  into  the  effect  of  diversification  outside  of  transportation  on 
transportation  companies.  This  research  provided  the  basis  for  the  Depart- 
ment's participation  in  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  Air  Carrier  Reorgani- 
zation Case  (Docket  24283)  and  will  also  support  the  DOT's  expected 
participation  in  forthcoming  Congressional  hearings  concerning  diversifica- 
tion in  the  surface  transportation  industries.  The  research  consisted  of  a 
general  survey  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  diversification,  a  study  of 
diversified  railroads,  and  an  assessment  of  the  possible  effects  of  diversifi- 
cation on  air  carriers. 

NORTHEASTERN   RAILROAD   PROBLEM 

A  major  FY  1973  effort  concerned  the  preparation  of  a  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  formulation  of  legislation  dealing  with  the  Northeastern 
railroad  problem.     A  Congressional  Joint  Resolution,  enacted  February  9, 
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1973,  directed  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  provide  within  45  days  "a 
full  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  preservation  of  essential  rail  transporta- 
tion services  in  the  Northeast  section  of  the  Nation.  .  .  ."  This  directive 
was  brought  on  by  the  critical  financial  condition  of  the  six  major  bank- 
rupt railroads  in  the  Northeast,  with  the  dominant  one — the  Penn  Central — 
on  the  verge  of  court-ordered  liquidation. 

The  end  product  of  the  research  and  analysis  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment was  a  report  which  discussed  in  detail  the  financial  status  of  the 
Northeastern  railroads,  the  future  market  for  rail  transportation  in  the 
Northeast,  the  intermodal  issues  involved,  the  energy  and  environmental 
issues  involved,  and  the  performance  of  nationalized  .railroads  in  other 
countries,  leading  to  the  presentation  of  a  proposed  plan  for  establishing  a 
new  private-sector  rail  corporation  to  take  over  the  assets  of  the  bankrupt 
railroads  in  exchange  for  stock  in  the  new  corporation.  The  key  steps 
proposed  in  the  Department  plan  were: 

•  The  identification  of  Core  rail  service  in  the  region  in  terms  of  areas 
that  should  be  served  and  connected  by  rail  service — to  be  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation; 

•  Formation  of  a  new  for-profit  rail  corporation  which  would  select 
those  rail  properties  of  the  bankrupt  railroads  deemed  economically 
viable  for  inclusion  in  a  restricted  rail  system  and  exchange  its  stock 
for  tide  to  these  assets; 

•  Authority  for  the  bankrupt  railroads  to  terminate  rail  service,  without 
ICC  approval,  on  those  properties  which  were  not  transferred  to  the 
new  corporation ; 

•  The  concept  that  the  "going-concern"  value  of  the  assets  acquired  by 
the  new  corporation  should  exceed  their  uncertain  value  under  pro- 
tracted liquidation  procedures,  and  thus  the  exchange  of  stock  for  assets 
would  provide  fair  and  equitable  value  to  the  bankrupt  estates; 

•  Recognition  that  several  transitional  problems  would  have  to  be  resolved 
involving  the  impact  on  rail  labor,  the  impact  on  State  and  local  com- 
munities and  shippers,  and  the  need  for  emergency  assistance  to  the 
bankrupt  railroads  to  keep  them  operating  during  the  transition  period; 

•  Proposed  changes  in  outmoded  and  restrictive  regulatory  procedures 
which  affect  the  entire  rail  industry  as  a  means  of  beginning  long-term 
improvements  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  Northeast  situation  else- 
where in  the  Nation. 

Following  submission  of  this  report  to  the  Congress  on  March  26,  1973, 
the  Department  formulated  and  submitted  to  Congress  legislation  designed 
to  implement  the  proposed  plan  contained  in  the  report.  Subsequently,  the 
Congress  passed  and  the  President  signed  into  law  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973,  which  embodied  most  of  the  basic  elements  of  the 
Department's  proposed  plan.  While  the  final  Act  was  more  specific  in  terms 
of  dealing  with  some  of  the  anticipated  transitional  problems,  the  planning 
process  for  restructuring  the  region's  rail  system  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
for-profit  rail  corporation  utilizing  the  concept  of  transfer  of  assets  of  the 
bankrupt  railroads  in  exchange  for  stock  in  the  new  corporation  were  based 
very  closely  on  the  original  proposals  of  the  Department. 
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REGULATORY   REFORM  AS  A   POLICY  OBJECTIVE 

During  the  92d  Congress,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  held  hearings 
on  the  Department's  proposed  Transportation  Regulatory  Modernization 
Act.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  92d  Congress.  As  a  result  of  the  legis- 
lative experience  in  the  92d  Congress,  and  following  the  emergence  of  the 
Northeast  railroad  crisis  in  February  1973,  the  Department  restructured 
its  regulatory  proposals  and  integrated  them  into  a  major  Departmental 
goal  of  regulatory  reform.  The  action  plan  for  this  goal  consists  of  three 
phases:  (1)  Enact  railroad  regulatory  reform  legislation  to  supplement  the 
Department's  program  for  restructuring  the  Northeastern  railroads;  (2) 
develop  and  submit  legislation  for  regulatory  reform  in  other  modes  of 
surface  transportation  (motor  and  water  carriers)  ;  and  (3)  utilize  regu- 
latory agency  proceedings  to  accomplish  national  transportation  goals.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  Department  will  continue  to  strive  for  (a)  better  regu- 
lation relating  to  rate  structures,  (b)  use  of  costs  in  competitive  rate  cases 
including  the  preparation  of  new  cost  standards,  and  (c)  modification  of 
carrier  certificate  restrictions  including  the  requirements  for  circuitous  and 
limited  routings  via  gateways. 

Research  in  preparation  for  legislation  on  regulatory  reform  was  com- 
menced in  June  1973  and  completed  in  FY  1974.  The  suggested  changes 
included  ratemaking  reform,  the  elimination  of  subsidies  for  Government 
service  at  the  expense  of  other  users,  the  restriction  of  certain  Rate  Bureau 
practices,  the  elimination  of  discriminatory  State  and  local  taxes,  the  elimina- 
tion of  delays  in  State  approval  of  intrastate  rates,  and  rationalization  of 
railroad  abandonment  procedures. 

The  Department  participated  in  cases  before  three  regulatory  agencies 
involving  issues  of  major  transportation  policy  significance,  or  new  depar- 
tures in  regulation  which  could  affect  broad  segments  of  the  transportation 
industry,  or  the  interests  of  shippers  and  consumers.  Included 
among  these  were  the  Transcontinental  Capacity  Reduction  Agreements 
Case  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Pooling  Agreement  Case  before  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  (FMC). 
In  addition,  the  Department  intervened  in  situations  involving  the  interpre- 
tation and  application  of  policies  established  outside  of  the  formal  regulatory 
process  by  others  in  the  Executive  Branch.  For  example,  the  Department 
participated  before  the  CAB  in  cases  involving  interpretation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Statement  of  International  Air  Transportation  Policy  and  in  discus- 
sions regarding  service  to  small  communities. 

URBAN  TRANSPORTATION   POLICY 

During  FY  1973,  the  Department's  Office  of  Urban  Transportation  Sys- 
tems studied  urban  transportation  systems  in  the  total  urban  policy  setting 
reflecting  three  long-term  objectives,  and  made  significant  progress. 

•  Decision  Process.  Departmental  capability  to  specify  key  elements  in 
the  urban  transportation  decision  process  has  been  improved.  The 
Department  completed  an  evaluation  of  the  urban  highway  planning 
process  and  discussed  its  findings  with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget    (0MB)    which   had   requested   the   undertaking.     The   report 
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helped  lay  the  groundwork  for  subsequent  decisions  on  the  1972  and 
1973  highway-transit  legislation.  In  particular,  the  evaluation  pro- 
vided support  for  provisions  concerning  the  urban  pass-through,  de- 
velopment of  metropolitan  institutions,  and  Interstate  highway  fund 
transfer  in  the  Administration's  proposals. 

•  Metropolitan  Development.  Departmental  capability  to  identify  metro- 
politan patterns  of  growth,  configuration,  and  mobility  has  also  been 
improved,  and  the  Department  has  collaborated  closely  with  HUD  on 
joint  development,  land  use,  and  joint  use  of  planning  programs.  Re- 
search has  been  initiated  on  the  use  of  transportation  to  revitalize 
small  communities,  e.g.,  an  effort  to  strengthen  regional  planning  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  area.  Another 
objective  is  to  improve  the  state  of  the  art  in  modeling  urban  trans- 
portation systems. 

•  Transportation  Performance.  The  Department  has  emphasized  the  need 
to  make  more  effective  use  of  existing  transportation  facilities  and  it 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  improving  evaluation  of  the  per- 
formance and  delivery  of  urban  transportation  services. 

A  major  study  of  low-  and  non-capital  alternatives  to  capital-intensive 
construction  is  being  widely  disseminated  to  State,  metropolitan,  and  local 
planning  and  transportation  agencies.  It  provides,  among  other  things,  a 
comprehensive  review  and  evaluation  of  alternative  approaches  and  an  in- 
depth  discussion  of  exclusive  bus  lanes.  There  has  also  been  research  on 
the  transportation  problems  of  those  without  access  to  private  automobiles 
and  on  the  impacts  of  transportation  services  on  minority  groups. 

A  major  research  project  on  means  to  improve  the  movement  of  goods  in 
urban  areas  was  undertaken.  Specifically,  the  project  involved  the  New 
York  Garment  Center,  which  presents  an  extreme  case  of  congestion  in 
urban  goods  movement.  Another  research  project  initiated  during  the 
year  will  result  in  an  analysis  of  transportation  planning  institutions  at  the 
urban  and  metropolitan  level. 

Transportation  Planning  Assistance.  During  1972  the  Office  of  Trans- 
portation Planning  Assistance  had  a  major  role  in  the  coordination  of  DOT 
planning  programs  and  assisted  in  the  delivery  of  DOT  resources  to  States, 
metropolitan  areas  and  local  communities.  The  office  also  provided  assist- 
ance and  consultative  help  to  those  States  undertaking  the  creation  of  State 
Departments  of  Transportation ;  it  cooperated  with  the  State  of  Maryland, 
for  example,  which  hosted  a  meeting  of  officials  of  the  State  Departments  of 
Transportation  to  provide  them  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  mutual  prob- 
lems and  successful  approaches  to  their  solution. 

The  Transportation  Assistance  Planning  Office  coordinates  DOT  involve- 
ment in  the  San  Francisco  BART  program.  The  work  includes  data  collec- 
tion and  analysis,  not  only  for  San  Francisco  but  also  for  the  Sacramento- 
Stockton-San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Corridor  Study;  it  is  sponsored  by  several 
State  and  local  agencies  as  well  as  the  DOT.  Comparable  efforts  center  on 
the  Brownsville-Matamoros  area  (U.S. -Mexican  border)  where  transporta- 
tion analysis  of  sections  on  both  sides  of  the  border  is  underway. 
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Similar  transportation  planning  assistance  has  been  supplied  to  the  D.C. 
area  where  a  number  of  projects  have  been  undertaken  with  DOT  assistance, 
including  construction  of  the  Metro  system,  construction  of  the  Arlington 
Cemetry  Metro  station,  the  conversion  of  Union  Station  into  a  National 
Visitors  Center  Intermodal  Transportation  Terminal,  and  the  Bicentennial 
Transportation  Needs  Study. 

Philadelphia  Bridge  Tolls.  The  Department's  authority  over  toll  policy 
and  the  reasonableness  of  tolls  over  navigable  waters  was  employed  in  a 
case  involving  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority.  The  Federal  Highway 
Administration  conducted  an  administrative  proceeding  to  determine  valid- 
ity of  the  new  toll  rates  for  crossing  the  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Walt  Whit- 
man Bridges  in  Philadelphia.  After  appropriate  hearings  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  concluded  that  tolls  had  been  raised  unreasonably 
and  ordered  them  set  back  to  the  original  levels.  Further  appeal  proceed- 
ings are  still  being  conducted. 

MODAL  PROGRAMS— AVIATION 

National  Aviation  System  Planning  Review  Conference.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration's  Fifth  Annual  Planning  Review  Conference  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C,  in  May  1973.  Topics  discussed  during  the  3- 
day  conference  included  Community  Concern  and  the  Public  Benefit,  Policy 
and  Plans  Review,  Navigation/Landing  Systems,  System  Performance  As- 
surance, Short-Haul  Transportation,  Air  Traffic  Control  and  Airports. 
Proposals  made  at  the  conference  by  representatives  of  the  aviation  com- 
munity, general  public,  State  and  local  governments,  and  other  Federal 
agencies  become  part  of  the  input  for  FAA  planning,  from  which  emerges 
the  annual  Ten- Year  National  Aviation  System  Plan. 

National    Aviation    System    Ten-Year    Plans    and    Policy    Summary. 

The  1973  editions  of  the  Ten-Year  Plan  and  Policy  Summary  revisions  are 
the  FAA's  official  long  range  plans  to  provide  10-year  guidance  for  devel- 
opment to  the  agency  and  the  aviation  community.  These  documents  are 
products  of  consultations  between  FAA  and  the  aviation  community,  whose 
comments  and  suggestions  constitute  a  vital  contribution  to  the  planning. 
Objectives  of  the  1973  plan  include: 

(1)  Extending   airport   tower    control    service   to   additional    air    carrier 
and  general  aviation  airports; 

(2)  Reconfiguring,  modernizing  and  automating  flight  service  stations; 

(3)  Providing  additional  Federal  assistance  for  the  planning,  construc- 
tion and  improvement  of  airports; 

(4)  Improving  system  performance  in  terms  of  increased  capacity,   de- 
creased delays  and  improved  service ; 

(5)  Improving  the  safety  of  flight  through  actions  to  upgrade  the  per- 
formance of  airmen; 

(6)  Achieving  compatibility  between  the  aviation  system  and  the  com- 
munity; 

(7)  Automating    the    sensing,    processing    and    distribution    of    current 
aviation  weather  information. 
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National  Airport  System  Plan  (NASP).  During  the  first  half  of  FY 
1973,  FAA  field  elements  continued  to  gather  data  and  provide  input  to 
the  first  National  Airport  System  Plan  under  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  these  data  were 
processed  for  publication,  and  the  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
June  1973.  The  printed  Plan  will  be  available  to  the  public  in  FY  1974  in 
12  volumes — a  narrative  volume  explaining  the  purpose  and  content  of  the 
NASP  and  one  volume  of  detailed  data  for  each  of  the  11  FAA  regions. 

A  rule  was  proposed  to  implement  the  Airport  Aid  Program  for  airport 
development  and  planning  grant  projects;  it  prescribes  the  policies  and 
procedures  for  administering  the  Airport  Development  Aid  Program 
(ADAP)  and  the  Planning  Grant  Program  (PGP).  The  new  rule  includes 
provisions  required  by  P.L.  91-258  concerning  economic,  social,  and  en- 
vironmental effects  of  airport  expansion  or  site  selection,  with  public  hear- 
ings required  on  each  project.  Coordination  with  State,  local,  and  regional 
agencies  on  proposed  airport  construction  projects  is  required.  Airport 
development  projects  involving  the  displacement  of  persons  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  must  meet  the  terms  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 

Airport  Planning  and  Planning  Grants.  The  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
make  grants  for  airport  system  planning  and  airport  master  planning.  By 
year's  end,  FAA  approved  271  projects  in  47  States  valued  at  $10,006,707. 
Of  these,  24  grants  (valued  at  S3, 124.825)  were  for  statewide  or  regional 
airport  system  plans. 

During  FY  1973  the  following  rulemaking  actions  were  recommended: 
Final  Rule — an  amendment  to  Part  36  regarding  Noise  Type  Certifica- 
tion and  Acoustic  Change  Approvals;  Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking 
(NPRM's)  covering  (1)  Noise  Abatement  Operating  Procedures  (Takeoff)  ; 
(2)  amendment  to  lower  Part  36  Standards;  (3)  Noise  Certification  Stand- 
ards for  Propeller  Driven  Aircraft;  (4)  an  advanced  NPRM  covering 
Noise  Certification  Standards  for  Civil  Quiet  Short  Haul  Aircraft.  The 
drafting  of  these  proposed  regulations  is  planned  for  completion  in  FY  1974. 

MODAL  PROGRAMS— HIGHWAY 

Process  Guidelines.  Process  Guidelines  were  issued  on  September  21, 
1972,  to  deal  with  environmental  impacts,  including  air  quality  and  stand- 
ards for  noise  effects,  as  required  by  Section  136(b)  of  the  1970  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act.  These  Guidelines  ask  each  State  highway  agency  to 
develop  an  Action  Plan  that  will  address  four  main  issues  at  the  system 
planning,  location,  and  design  stages  of  project  development.  These  issues 
are:  (1)  The  involvement  of  other  agencies  and  the  public,  (2)  the  use 
of  a  systematic  interdisciplinary  approach,  (3)  the  identification  of  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  effects,  and  (4)  the  consideration  of  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action,  all  of  which  are  to  insure  that  the  final  decisions 
are  in  the  public  interest.  The  FHWA  will  not  give  location  approval  on 
a  project  to  a  State  unless  the  Action  Plan  for  that  State  has  been  approved. 
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The  Guidelines  require  that  the  public  have  adequate  opportunities  to 
express  its  views  early  enough  in  the  study  process  to  influence  the  course 
of  studies,  as  well  as  the  actions  taken.  Public  hearings  are  to  be  only 
one  component  of  the  State's  program  to  obtain  public  involvement. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  Guidelines,  each  highway 
agency  is  required  to  involve  the  public  in  the  development  of  its  Action 
Plan.  Since  the  Guidelines  are  not  specific  as  to  how  this  involvement  is 
to  be  accomplished,  each  State  is  to  develop  its  own  procedure.  Small 
informal  meetings  have  been  the  most  effective,  giving  a  better  opportunity 
for  questions  to  be  answered  and  problems  resolved.  There  also  has  been 
an  effective  use  of  broad-based  citizen  advisory  groups.  Other  means  for 
citizen  participation  include  workshops,  public  meetings,  surveys,  opinion 
polls,  extensive  use  of  radio  and  television,  newspaper  articles,  and  letter 
campaigns. 

In  order  to  reinforce  the  requirement  for  greater  citizen  participation 
efforts,  FHWA  has  distributed  informational  material  on  citizen  participa- 
tion, including  the  proceedings  of  a  panel  discussion  entitled  Community 
Involvement  in  Highway  Planning  and  Design.  In  addition  to  issuing  these 
Guidelines,  FHWA  continued  to  provide  supporting  materials  to  the  highway 
agencies.  A  slide-tape  presentation  and  a  summary  brochure  on  Process 
Guidelines  were  developed  and  received  widespread  distribution  and  usage. 
Also,  a  transcript  and  slide-tape  summary  of  a  panel  discussion  on  com- 
munity involvement  were  developed.  A  similar  production  is  underway 
for  a  panel  discussion  on  developing  a  systematic  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  highway  development.  Additional  presentations  are  proposed  for  the 
remaining  major  issues  of  the  Process  Guidelines  and  other  key  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  policy  areas. 

Highway  Safety  Planning.  The  1966  Congressional  mandate  for  im- 
proved highway  and  traffic  safety  called  for  a  Federal-State-local  partnership 
program  to  be  based  on  comprehensive  State  plans  in  conformity  with 
nationally  uniform  program  standards.  Such  plans  (CP's)  would  address 
problems  and  conditions  in  individual  States  and  take  into  consideration 
each  State's  resources  of  money,  manpower,  and  materials. 

Through  FY  1973,  State-local  implementation  activities  have  been 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  CP's  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation in  late  1969.  Because  it  became  evident  that  these  plans  were 
outmoded,  each  State  was  requested  to  submit  an  updated  CP  covering 
the  4-year  period  from  July  1,  1973,  through  June  30,  1977.  The  CP 
management  concept  places  major  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  data  to 
identify  highway  safety  problems;  select  alternative  solutions;  develop 
systematic  plans;  and,  estimate  resources  required  to  carry  out  plans.  The 
CP  also  provides  a  planning  framework  for  the  preparation  and  approval  of 
the  State's  Annual  Work  Program  (AWP),  another  systems  approach  by 
which  the  States  detail  the  work  to  be  done,  identify  specific  goals  and 
objectives,  and  allocate  the  resources  necessary  for  implementation  of  one 
year  of  the  multiyear  comprehensive  plan. 

The  updated  CP's  were  reviewed  in  FHWA  and  NHTSA  Regional  Offices 
before  being  sent  to  Washington  for  further  analysis  prior  to  final  approval. 
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All  were  approved  by  the  beginning  of  1974,  but  not  necessarily  for  the  full 
4  years.  In  each  instance,  the  letter  of  approval,  signed  jointly  by  FHWA 
and  NHTSA  officials,  was  sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  a  more  de- 
tailed follow-up  letter  was  sent  to  his  representative  for  highway  safety 
matters. 

MODAL  PROGRAMS— MARITIME 

Engineers  Aboard  Uninspected  Towing  Vessels.  P.L.  92-339  re- 
quired the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
whether  a  requirement  for  engineers  aboard  uninspected  towing  vessels 
would  improve  the  safe  navigation  of  these  vessels.  The  Coast  Guard 
examined  the  casualty  data  related  to  uninspected  towing  vessels  and  per- 
formed a  job-task  analysis  of  duties  performed  by  engineering  personnel. 
Based  on  its  findings,  the  study  recommended  that  at  present  legislation 
should  not  require  engineers  to  be  on  board  uninspected  towboats  while 
underway.  The  study  also  recommended  that  the  Coast  Guard  monitor 
the  effects  of  having  towing  vessels  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a 
licensed  operator  as  now  required  by  P.L.  92-339,  particularly  the  effect 
on  the  safety  record  and  the  relationship  to  the  need  for  engineers. 

Vessel  Traffic  Systems.  During  FY  1973  a  portion  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
resources  was  devoted  to  the  continued  development  of  Vessel  Traffic  Sys- 
tems in  the  Nation's  port  areas.  A  major  study  undertaken  to  achieve 
further  improvements  in  current  vessel  traffic  management  techniques  and 
to  provide  the  framework  for  a  long-range  plan  covering  safety  require- 
ments for  ports  throughout  the  country  was  completed.  The  study  provides 
decision  makers  with  a  systematic  method  for  examining  the  relative  need, 
based  on  casualty  losses,  for  vessel  traffic  management  systems.  The  study 
examined  such  issues  as  Federal  liability,  funding  alternatives  and  the 
relationship  of  vessel  traffic  systems  to  other  navigation  systems. 

Offshore    Petroleum    and    Seafloor   Minerals    Industries.      The    Coast 

Guard  recognizes  the  advantage  of  monitoring  closely  the  scope  and  growth 
patterns  of  the  offshore  petroleum  and  seafloor  minerals  industries.  A  study 
was  recently  completed  by  a  private  contractor  which  inventoried  mobile 
offshore  drilling  rigs,  logistic  service  vessels,  and  saturation  diving  systems. 
From  this  survey  forecasts  of  offshore  activity  were  extrapolated  through 
the  year  2000.  The  Coast  Guard  intends  to  use  much  of  this  information 
to  project  the  needs  for  its  Commercial  Vessel  Safety  Program  through  the 
end  of  the  century. 

Long-Range  Aviation  Plan.  In  FY  1973,  the  Coast  Guard  moved  to 
improve  effectiveness  in  the  acquisition,  deployment  and  use  of  its  aviation 
facilities  and  resources.  It  developed  a  long-range  aviation  plan  based  on 
projections  of  aviation  utilization  and  mission  requirements  as  matched 
against  available  aircraft  inventories  and  replacement  aircraft  schedules. 
The  Plan  focuses  on  tradeoff  analyses  between  aircraft  and  cutters  and  boats, 
technical  alternatives  to  aircraft  as  new  techniques  in  air  surveillance  be- 
come available  and  optimal  location  of  resources  to  perform  missions. 
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Satellite  Technologies.  The  Coast  Guard  has  undertaken  a  study  to 
assess  the  applicability  of  satellite  technologies  to  its  missions.  Two  major 
objectives  of  the  study  are: 

a.  To  analyze  the  potential  application  of  space  telecommunication  sys- 
tems to  specified  Coast  Guard  mission  and  program  areas. 

b.  To  develop  detailed  implementation  plans  for  cost-effective  alternative 
courses  of  action,  based  on  the  results  of  objective  (a). 

The  specific  Coast  Guard  programs  which  will  be  examined  are:  Aids  to 
Navigation,  Communications,  Environmental  Data  Collection,  Automated 
Mutual  Assistance  Vessel  Rescue  System  (AMVER),  Polar  Operations, 
Search  and  Rescue,  Enforcement  of  Laws  and  Treaties,  Military  Readiness, 
Marine  Environmental  Protection,  and  Vessel  Traffic  Systems. 

Enforcement  of  Fisheries  Laws  and  Treaties.  The  enforcement  of 
fisheries  laws  and  treaties  is  the  largest  single  mission  in  the  Offshore  Law 
Enforcement  program.  In  FY  1973,  in  order  to  assist  in  planning  for 
current  and  future  resource  requirements,  aircraft  and  vessel  utilization 
planning  models  were  developed.  The  models  rely  on  computerized  proc- 
essing of  data ;  their  output  enables  decisionmakers  to  assess  the  effective- 
ness of  alternative  resource  commitments  for  both  aerial  and  surface 
surveillance  programs.  The  output  of  the  combined  model  has  been  success- 
fully used  in  improving  the  ability  of  the  program  manager  to  match 
surveillance  hours  against  program  objectives  and  translate  this  into  current 
year  budget  requirements. 
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Chapter  VIII 
EFFORTS  TO  IMPROVE  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 


DEPARTMENTAL  PROGRAMS 

During  FY  1973  the  DOT's  program  to  effect  equal  opportunity  for  its 
employees  made  progress  toward  the  long-range  goal  of  closing  the  gaps 
between  the  employment  status  of  all  other  employees  and  that  of  minority 
and  female  employees.  A  review  of  the  overall  DOT  statistics  shows  that 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year: 

9,6  percent  of  all  employees  were  members  of  covered  minority  groups 
17.5  percent  of  all  employees  were  female 

These  figures  represent  a  slight  change  from  the  status  of  employees  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In  terms  of  actual  numbers  there  were 
fewer  employees  and  fewer  minority  employees  in  the  Department  at  the 
close  of  FY  1973  as  compared  with  FY  1972,  using  the  minority  census 
data  as  a  base.  Total  employment  decreased  by  992,  or  1.4  percent.  Of  this 
total  decrease,  224  employees,  or  22.5  percent,  were  members  of  covered 
minority  groups. 

The  major  losses  were  in  FAA  and  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Since  there  was  an 
overall  decrease  in  total  FAA  employment,  there  was  only  a  slight  change 
in  the  percentage  of  minority  employment  in  the  Administration: 

7.1   percent   of  the   FAA   employees  were  members  of  minority   groups 
at  the  close  of  FY  1973 

7.3   percent   of  the   FAA   employees  were  members  of  minority  groups 
at  the  close  of  FY  1972 

The  comparable  figures  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  civilian  employment  were: 

21.8  percent  at  the  close  of  FY  1973 
23.0  percent  at  the  close  of  FY  1972 

The  third  of  the  large  administrations,  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, showed  an  increase  in  minority  employment  of  44  and  an  increase  in 
total  employment  of  78.  The  percentages  of  minority  employment  were: 
13.3  percent  at  the  close  of  FY  1973  and  11.9  percent  at  the  close  of  FY 
1972.     Corresponding  figures  for  other  administrations  were: 
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FY  1973  FY  1972 

Office  of  the   Secretary   30.5  30.4 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 10.9  11.8 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 27.4  31.8 

National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration         19.7  18.4 

Thus,  while  it  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  minority  employment  in 
the  Department  has  not  changed  materially  during  the  year,  both  numbers 
and  percentages  of  minority  employees  have  increased  significantly  over  a 
longer  period:  from  4,592  employees  in  FY  1969  to  6,248  employees  in 
FY  1973 — an  increase  of  1,656.    Data  for  individual  administration  follows: 

OST 195  to     407  +212 

USCG   1,150  to  1,235  +85 

FAA 2,465  to  3,542  +927 

UMTA 14  to       69  +55 

Another  illustration  of  progress  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  minority 
employees  holding  technical  positions.  Thirty-six  percent  of  DOT  em- 
ployees are  Air  Traffic  Controllers.  Twenty-two  percent  are  in  engineering 
positions.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  1,222  minority  members 
and  382  women  among  the  air  traffic  controllers  and  1,030  minority  mem- 
bers and  58  women  among  the  engineer  employees  of  DOT. 

There  has  been  an  increase  during  the  last  4  years  in  the  number 
of  minority  employees  holding  air  traffic  controller  and  engineering  posi- 
tions. In  June  1969,  547  minority  employees  were  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
and  115  were  engineers.     The  increases  were  675  and  915,  respectively. 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  civilian  employees  in  the  Department  are  in 
general  schedule  positions.  Of  the  5,255  minority  employees  in  such 
positions,  2,031  or  38.6  percent  are  in  positions  at  grades  GS-10  and  above. 
This  represents  an  increase  since  June  1969  of  1,039:  992  in  June  1969, 
2,031  in  May  1973.  The  number  of  minority  employees  in  supergrade  posi- 
tions remained  constant  at  21  during  the  year.  The  number  of  female 
employees  holding  positions  at  those  grade  levels  increased  from  one  at  the 
close  of  FY  1972  to  four  at  the  close  of  FY  1973.  One  of  these  is  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration.  A  second  is 
Assistant  Chief  of  the  Aircraft  and  Noise  Abatement  Division,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  A  third  is  Chief,  Mathematical  Analysis  Division, 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

The  Department  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in  conjunction  with  the  Office 
of  Public  Affairs  had  exhibits  at  five  conventions  sponsored  by  predomi- 
nantly minority  group  organizations,  among  which  were  the  National  Urban 
League,  the  League  for  United  Latin  Americans  and  the  G.L  Forum.  Also, 
the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  published  a 
pamphlet  describing  the  DOT  civil  rights  effort.  Aimed  at  the  general 
public  and  at  employees  of  the  Department,  it  includes  brief  descriptions 
of  the  total  DOT  civil  rights  program. 
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DOT   PUBLIC   PROGRAM 

Under  the  Federal  contract  compliance  program,  DOT  is  participating  in 
special  area-wide  affirmative  action  plans  to  increase  utilization  of  minorities 
on  construction  projects.  Monthly  reports  from  plan  areas  indicate  in- 
creased utilization  of  minorities  on  DOT  projects  in  60  home  town-special- 
plan  areas  and  six  Department  of  Labor  imposed  plan  locations. 

The  comprehensiveness  and  effectiveness  of  contract  compliance  reviews 
conducted  by  DOT  civil  rights  personnel  have  been  improving.  Although 
the  review  process  has  been  improved,  the  number  of  compliance  reviews 
has  declined  slightly  over  the  past  2  years.  In  FY  1972,  2,114  reviews 
were  conducted;  in  FY  1973,  1,921  reviews  were  made. 

The  Department's  Title  VI  Regulation,  pursuant  to  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964,  has  served  as  the  model  for  the  Executive  Branch.  Amendments 
to  the  regulation  were  developed  during  FY  1973  and  approved  by  the 
President  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The  strengthening  amendments 
cover  minority  membership  on  planning,  advisory,  or  similar  bodies,  affirma- 
tive action  to  overcome  the  effects  of  past  discrimination,  provision  for 
racial  and  ethnic  data  collection,  and  extension  of  time  for  filing  complaints 
to  180  days. 

An  August  1971  appeal  by  former  Secretary  Volpe  to  the  Governor  of 
each  State  brought  about  increased  utilization  of  minority  relocation  em- 
ployees by  both  State  governments  and  contractors.  Quarterly  reports 
submitted  over  the  past  2  years  have  indicated  that  hiring  of  minorities 
has   increased,   in  some   instances  as  much  as  50  percent. 

Because  of  the  coverage  of  State  and  local  governmental  employment 
practices  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  as  it  was  amended 
by  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1972,  and  because  minority 
employment  has  increased,  the  Department  is  discontinuing  its  request 
for  quarterly  reports  on  relocation  employment  from  States  and  other 
contractors. 

Civil  rights  personnel  from  DOT  elements  participated  in  weekly  1- 
hour  civil  rights  seminars  which  were  initiated  in  March  1973.  The 
seminars  focused  on  all  phases  of  civil  rights  programs  as  well  as  on  con- 
temporary urban  affairs  and  intergroup  relations  problems. 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION   PROGRAMS 

Last  Resort  Housing.  The  FHWA  is  implementing  the  last  resort 
housing  provision  of  the  1970  Uniform  Relocation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4601 
et  seq.).  When  a  Federal  project  cannot  proceed  to  actual  construction 
because  comparable  replacement  sale  or  rental  housing  that  is  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  is  not  available,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  may  take 
such  action  as  is  necessary  to  provide  such  housing,  using  funds  authorized 
for  the  Federal  project.  During  the  year,  nine  States — Alaska,  California, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Hawaii,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  and  West 
Virginia — were  in  the  preliminary  planning  stage  of  developing  last  resort 
housing,  and  Kentucky  has  implementation  already  underway. 
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Relocation  Assistance.  FHWA  is  participating  with  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  Relocation  Assistance  Implementation  Committee  Work- 
ing Group  to  achieve  greater  uniformity  in  the  relocation  assistance  pro- 
grams of  all  Federal  agencies. 

During  FY  1973  a  total  of  29,260  persons,  238  farms,  2,694  businesses 
and  67  nonprofit  organizations  were  displaced.  The  total  of  all  relocation 
payments  for  the  year  was  $43.7  million,  and  the  State-by-State  payments 
are  shown  in  Tables  21  through  27. 

Activities  to  Reduce  Seasonal  Unemployment.  The  Federal  Highway 
Administration  is  promoting  changes  in  highway  construction  and  admin- 
istrative procedures  to  lessen  seasonality  and  intermittency  on  construc- 
tion projects.  A  FHWA  team,  using  instructional  material  with  specially 
developed  specifications  and  a  motion  picture,  demonstrated  to  highway 
departments  techniques  for  extending  the  bituminous  paving  season  into 
periods  traditionally  closed  because  of  cold  weather.  A  number  of  States 
have  tested  and  adopted  this  procedure.  Other  steps  taken  to  even  the 
flow  of  work  are  increased  off-season  contract  awards,  scheduling  of  cer- 
tain work  for  the  winter  season  only,  and  allowing  free  contract  time  for 
work  accomplished  during  restricted  production  months. 

Stuc]ies  of  Social  Effects.  Social  and  economic  studies  completed  in 
FY  1973  dealt  with  such  matters  as  the  social  characteristics  of  neighbor- 
hoods as  indicators  of  the  effects  of  highway  improvements,  anticipated 
versus  actual  effects  of  urban  highways,  the  effects  of  alternative  high- 
way systems  on  economic  development,  freeway  motorists'  demands  for 
services,  the  influence  of  central-city  freeways  on  industry  location,  and 
analysis  of  a  nationwide  personal  transportation  survey. 

Transportation  needs  of  disadvantaged  groups  continue  to  be  a  matter 
of  concern.  For  example,  current  research  involves  suburban  transpor- 
tation needs,  travel  patterns  of  adolescents,  and  the  more  effective  use  of 
existing  facilities  for  rural  people  with  transportation  problems.  Other 
studies  are  analyzing  such  matters  as  neighborhood  effects  of  increased 
traffic  on  arterials,  public  sharing  of  social  and  economic  gains  and  losses 
near  highways,  relocation  needs,  pedestrian  needs  and  accommodations,  and 
freight  terminal  location  impact. 

In  the  area  of  civil  rights,  a  pilot  demonstration  project  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
in  cooperation  with  the  Virginia  Department  of  Highways,  tested  several 
techniques  and  procedures  for  identifying  the  effects  on  minorities  that 
might  be  created  by  a  new  highway  facility.  An  extensive  analysis  of  1970 
census  population  and  housing  data  was  made  to  identify  concentrations 
of  minority  populations  (the  poor,  the  young,  and  the  elderly),  substandard 
housing  and  other  important  sociodemographic  characteristics  of  the  area. 
Also,  a  community  attitude  survey  of  households  and  businesses  was  under- 
taken to  solicit  individual  opinions  on  what  the  highway  impact  might 
mean  to  their  community.  From  the  information  gathered  through  these 
means,  a  map  of  high,  moderate,  and  low  social  disruption  areas  was 
developed  and  used  to  identify  feasible  highway  location.  The  results  of 
this  pilot  project  will  aid  other  urban  areas  in  identifying  highway  impacts. 
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Contract  Compliance  Activities.  During  FY  1973,  1,254  reviews  were 
conducted  by  State  highway  departments  and  FHWA  of  contracts  valued 
at  over  $2.6  billion  with  total  employment  of  50,825.  Of  the  total,  13,781 
employees  were  minorities.  Blacks  accounted  for  8,257  (60  percent  of 
the  minorities)  ;  Spanish-surnamed  Americans  accounted  for  3,615  (26 
percent  of  the  minorities)  ;  Asian  Americans  accounted  for  596  (4  per- 
cent of  the  minorities)  ;  and  American  Indians  accounted  for  609  (4.4 
percent  of  the  minorities).  Others,  including  Filipinos,  Samoans,  and 
Hawaiians,  accounted  for  704  of  the  total,  5  percent  of  the  minorities. 
Minority  involvement  in  training  programs  and  higher  paying  craft  classifi- 
cations in  highway  construction  has  continued  an  upward  trend. 

Of  the  1,254  reviews  conducted,  1,132  resulted  in  determinations  that 
contractors  were  in  compliance  with  EEO  provisions  of  their  contracts. 
Sixty-eight  were  found  to  be  not  in  compliance;  followup  reviews  resulted 
in  most  cases  in  positive  action  by  the  contractors  after  issuance  of  Show 
Cause  Notices  and  conferences  with  contractors. 

New  compliance  review  and  administration  corrective  action  procedures 
are  being  successfully  implemented  and  positive  results  have  been  docu- 
mented. More  precise  criteria  for  program  administration  have  been  de- 
veloped which  eliminate  issuance  of  unnecessary  Show  Cause  Notices  and 
make  the  program  more  effective  by  reducing  administrative  requirements. 

FHWA  has  let  and  monitors  approximately  950  contracts  in  58  of  the 
69  Oflfice  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  (OFCC)  approved  or  imposed 
hometown  plan  areas.  Affirmative  Action  Plans  developed  by  heavy  high- 
way contractors  in  four  States  (Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee) 
have  been  approved  by  OFCC  on  a  statewide  basis  for  use  in  lieu  of  home- 
town plans. 

FHWA  Internal  Minority  and  Female  Employment.  In  FY  1973,  the 
total  FHWA  employment  in  full-time  permanent  positions  increased  from 
4,758  to  4,836.  The  number  of  minorities  in  full-time  permanent  posi- 
tions during  this  period  increased  from  602  to  646. 

While  minorities  comprised  13.4  percent  of  the  FHWA  work  force  at  the 
end  of  FY  1973,  150  of  the  779  promotions  went  to  minorities.  Minority 
recruitment  was  26.8  percent  of  a  total  of  597  recruitments,  while  minority 
participation  in  training  programs  of  40  hours  or  more  was  10.3  percent 
of  1,527  trainees.  These  figures  do  not  include  formal  career  training 
programs. 

The  number  of  female  employees  in  full-time  permanent  positions  in- 
creased from  1,090  to  1,231  in  FY  1973.  Of  the  779  promotions,  23.5 
percent  went  to  women,  although  they  were  25.5  percent  of  the  total  FHWA 
work  force  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Female  recruitment  during  this 
period  was  55  percent  of  a  total  of  597  recruitments. 

FHWA  Summer  Employment.  During  the  summer  of  1972,  238  per- 
sons were  ernployed  under  the  FHWA  Summer  Employment  Program.  Of 
this  total,  192  were  employed  as  Summer  Aids,  176  of  whom  were  minorities; 
43  were  employed  as  Student  Aids  (the  FHWA  stay-in-school  program), 
37  of  whom  were  minorities;  three  were  employed  under  other  hiring 
plans,  none  of  whom  was  a  minority  member. 
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Special  Programs.  Federal-aid  employment  data  as  of  July  1972  show 
that  165,139  people,  of  whom  33,891  were  minorities,  were  employed 
on  Federal-aid  highway  projects.  This  represents  a  1-percent  increase  in 
minorities  since  1971.  Also,  there  were  1,871  apprentices,  of  whom  632 
were  minorities  (an  increase  of  12  percent  since  1971)  and  3,017  on-the- 
job  trainees,  of  whom  1,667  were  minorities  (a  1-percent  increase  over 
1971).  During  the  first  three  quarters  of  FY  1973,  62  contracts  amount- 
ing to  $9.8  million  were  awarded  to  minority  firms. 

Title  VI  of  the  7964  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  FHWA  during  FY  1973 
employed  a  full-time  Title  VI  program  review  coordinator.  In-depth  reviews 
have  been  conducted  in  the  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico  by  FHWA  regional  offices  to  assure  compliance  with  Titles  VI  and  VIII 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1964  and  1968,  respectively.  The  State  high- 
way department  program  areas  that  were  covered  in  these  reviews  include: 

1.  Contract  Award  Procedures 

2.  Right-of-Way  Acquisition 

3.  Relocation  Assistance 

4.  Long-Range  Highway  Planning  and  Research 

5.  Highway  Location  and  Design 

The  State  highway  departments  were  found  to  be  overall  in  compliance 
with  Title  VI  requirements.  There  were,  however,  recommendations  in- 
corporated in  the  reports  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  affirmative 
compliance. 

FHWA  on-the-Job  Training  Program.  Approximately  7,800  on-the- 
job  training  slots  were  established  on  selected  highway  construction  con- 
tracts under  the  provisions  of  FHWA  Order  7-2(2).  During  this  fiscal 
year,  60  percent  of  the  States  had  attained  or  exceeded  their  goals. 

Highway  projects,  on  which  States  specified  trainees,  totaled  approxi- 
mately $4.5  billion.  A  total  of  2,050  contracts  were  involved,  with  an 
average  of  4  trainees  under  7-2(2)   programs. 

Of  the  $4  million  provided  for  developing,  conducting,  and  administer- 
ing highway  construction  training,  $3  million  was  allotted  to  the  States 
to  provide  individual  and  multi-State  supportive  services  contracts.  The 
remaining  $1  million  was  administered  directly  by  FHWA. 

In  States  participating  in  the  Section  110  program,  57  contracts  were 
awarded  with  23  going  to  minority  contractors  and  totaling  approximately 
$880,000;  $2.67  million  went  to  nonminority  contractors. 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION  ACTIVITIES 
Accomplishments: 

•  Approximately  30  percent  of  FAA  accessions  to  full-time  permanent 
positions  were  women  and  20  percent  were  members  of  minority  groups, 
as  a  result  of  increased  emphasis  given  the  programs  to  recruit  mi- 
norities and  women  into  the  FAA  work  force. 
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•  Designated  Federal  Women's  Program  Coordinators  in  all  employ- 
ing jurisdictions.  Also,  Coordinators  were  designated  agency-wide  to 
develop  and  implement  the  16  Point  Program  for  the  Spanish-surnamed 
Americans. 

•  Employed  a  total  of  1,629  youths  during  the  1972  summer,  expending 
in  salaries  alone  approximately  $1,400,000.  Thirteen  hundred  and 
three  were  considered  disadvantaged  youths.  Approximately  one-half 
of  all  youths  employed  were  minority  group  members.  Special  efforts 
were  made  to  recruit  youths  from  the  Spanish-speaking  communities. 

•  Identified  Housing  Officers  in  all  employing  jurisdictions  to  assure 
that  employees  and  applicants  for  employment  are  provided  equal 
opportunity  and  assistance  regarding  housing  information. 

•  Appointed  and  trained  195  disadvantaged  persons  within  the  "150" 
Program  for  the  Air  Traffic  Control  and  Electronics  Maintenance 
occupations  during  the  fiscal  year. 

•  Revised  the  FAA's  EEO  outreach  plan  covering  the  filling  of  positions 
by  minorities  and  women  between  GS-7  and  GS-15  levels. 

•  Produced  a  videotape  on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  for  national 
presentation. 

•  Initiated  a  joint  effort  with  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
(OMBE),  Department  of  Commerce,  to  increase  the  participation  of 
minority-owned  business  firms  in  construction  and  concession  contract- 
ing at  federally  assisted  airports. 

•  Collected  data  regarding  the  qualifications  needed  for  employment  on 
33  airports  at  25  cities,  and  the  numbers  of  minorities  so. qualified  in 
those  cities.  The  information  was  obtained  through  a  contract  with 
the  National  Urban  League. 

•  Implemented  a  $500,000  contract  with  the  Council  for  Airport  Op- 
portunity in  New  York,  N.Y.,  to  provide  an  upward  mobility  training 
program  for  900  people  presently  employed  by  the  aviation  industry 
at  La  Guardia,  Kennedy,  and  Newark  Airports,  who  are  women,  minor- 
ity members,  or  disadvantaged  persons.  Present  enrollment  is  460, 
of  whom  83  percent  are  Spanish-speaking  people. 

•  Awarded  nearly  $23  million  in  contracts  to  minority-owned  firms  in- 
cluding six  major  construction  awards  averaging  $2.7  million.  This 
represents  a  360  percent  increase  over  FY  1972. 

•  Granted  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  $350,000  for  construction  of  Moton  Field 
to  serve  both  the  city  and  Tuskegee  Institute.  The  field  is  expected 
to  be  operational  in  FY  1974. 

•  Held  meetings  with  national  representative  groups  of  Spanish- 
Americans  and  American  Indians  to  determine  interest  in  airport 
development  in  predominantly  Spanish-American  cities  and  on  Indian 
reservations. 

Other  progress  during  FY  1973: 

•  One  Spanish  American  and  one  woman  were  placed  in  GS-16  positions. 

•  Six  black  employees  appointed  to  GS-14  or  GS-15  positions. 
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U.S.  COAST  GUARD   PROGRAMS 
Military  Civil   Rights 

Race  Relations  Training.  Utilizing  the  facilities  of  the  DOD  Race  Rela- 
tions Institute  to  train  instructors,  the  Coast  Guard  has  incorporated  race 
relations  into  the  curriculum  of  its  enlisted  training  commands.'  In  addi- 
tion, human  relations  training  programs  are  being  conducted  on  board 
operating  units  utilizing  race  relations  instructors.  Race  relations  education 
has  also  been  incorporated  into  the  Leadership  Courses  taught  at  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  and  OflBcer  Candidate  School. 

Coast  Guard  commanding  officers  are  being  provided  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  sociological  aspects  of  racial  problems  through  a  series  of 
Sociological  Awareness  Seminars  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  North- 
eastern University  Center  for  Continuing  Education.  Thirty-six  command- 
ing officers  of  major  Coast  Guard  commands  received  this  training  during 
FY  1973. 

Upward  Mobility.  In  order  to  upgrade  the  academic  qualifications  of 
personnel  whose  educational  backgrounds  precluded  their  selection  for  ad- 
vancement training,  an  Educational  Enrichment  Program  has  been  devel- 
oped— a  6-week  course  in  basic  math  and  reading  which  also  includes 
motivational  counseling.  To  date,  results  have  been  good  in  that  several 
Coast  Guardsmen  have  become  qualified  for  advanced  training  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  school. 

Research.  Concurrently,  the  Coast  Guard  is  continuing  its  research  on 
racial  attitudes.  The  contract  study  conducted  by  the  National  Urban 
League  has  been  completed  and  the  report  is  currently  being  analyzed. 
During  FY  1973,  a  contractual  study  was  also  completed  which  focused  on 
means  of  increasing  the  number  of  minority  group  officers  in  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Minority  Group  Military  Personnil.  The  percentage  of  minority  group 
military  personnel  increased  from  9.8  percent  to  10.1  percent  during  FY 
1973. 

Civilian   Equal   Opportunity 

7972  External  Youth  Opportunity  Program.  During  the  summer  of 
1972,  more  than  100  contractors  doing  business  with  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
ported a  total  of  1,272  hires  and  4,475  disadvantaged  youths  who  were  pro- 
vided educational  or  recreational  experiences  during  the  summer  months. 
In  addition.  Coast  Guard  installations,  boats  and  facilities,  were  utilized  to 
provide  training  and  recreational  experiences  for  more  than  8,000  disad- 
vantaged youths  during  the  indicated  period. 

Female  Utilization  Study.  To  meet  the  increasing  interests,  concerns, 
and  needs  of  women  employees,  a  thorough  study  was  developed  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  current  Federal  Women's  Program  (FWP)  including  related 
attitudes  and  awareness.  More  than  150  persons  were  interviewed  and 
3,500  persons  were  surveyed  by  questionnaire.  FWP  study  findings  are 
currently  being  evaluated  by  Headquarters  and  district  commanders  through- 
out the  Coast  Guard. 
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Internal  EEO  Program  Evaluation.  During  FY  1973  the  Coast  Guard 
completed  evaluations  of  6  of  20  major  installations  that  revealed  continued 
EEO  progress.  In  addition,  a  Headquarters  EEO/personnel  evaluation  is 
currently  in  progress. 

External   Programs 

In  compliance  with  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  some  135  re- 
views of  employment  practices  were  held  in  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  units 
and  among  State  boating  officials  as  well  as  at  the  offices  of  contractors 
with  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  sites  of  their  operations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  a  con- 
tract was  signed  with  a  minority  business  firm  to  operate  the  mess  facilities 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy.  Also  under  the  provision,  a  S2.5  million 
contract  was  awarded  to  a  minority  firm  to  construct  housing  facilities 
for  the  Coast  Guard  near  Miami,  Florida.  As  a  result  of  investigations  and 
recommendations  initiated  by  Coast  Guard  compliance  personnel,  black  elec- 
tricians were  admitted  to  the  local  electricians'  union  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 

Coast  Guard  Drug  and  Alcohol  Progranis 

During  the  past  year  the  Coast  Guard  has  continued  its  effort  to  combat 
the  abuse  of  drugs  and  alcohol  among  its  personnel.  For  military  personnel, 
the  drug  abuse  control  effort  is  divided  into  four  phases — education,  iden- 
tification, treatment,  and  rehabilitation.  An  effective  education  program 
is  the  first  of  these  phases.  The  major  educational  effort  is  carried  out  by 
21  full-time  Drug  Education  Specialists  located  in  each  Coast  Guard  dis- 
trict and  at  all  major  training  commands.  Films,  books,  pamphlets,  and 
other  training  aids  are  centrally  procured  and  distributed. 

Treatment  for  drug  abuse  is  provided  at  Public  Health  and  other  military 
service  hospitals  on  both  an  in-patient  and  out-patient  basis.  Rehabilitation 
is  provided  at  the  local  level.  Where  rehabilitation  beyond  local  capabili- 
ties is  required.  Coast  Guard  military  personnel  can  be  transferred  to  the 
Coast  Guard  Drug  Rehabilitation  Center  at  Alameda,  California,  which 
returns  approximately  50  percent  of  its  patients  to  full  active  duty. 

During  the  past  year  the  Coast  Guard  established  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  the  most  serious  drug  problem  of  all,  alcoholism. 
The  service  has  recognized  alcoholism  as  a  treatable  illness  and  provided 
careful  consideration  and  assistance  for  its  alcoholic  personnel.  Military 
personnel  are  treated  at  Navy  rehabilitation  facilities  while  civilians  are 
authorized  sick  leave  to  utilize  private  rehabilitation  programs. 

URBAN   MASS  TRANSPORTATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Internal  Programs.  During  FY  1973,  the  minority  representation  in 
the  UMTA  work  force  averaged  approximately  32.3  percent.  As  of  June  30, 
1973,  19.3  percent  of  the  UMTA  professional  positions  were  held  by  mi- 
norities and  15.3  percent  of  the  professional  positions  were  held  by  females. 
The  most  significant  female  appointment  in  FY  1973  was  that  of  a  minority 
woman  to  the  position  of  UMTA  Chief  Counsel. 
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Affirmative  Action  Requirements.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  issued  a  Minority  Business  Enterprise  Clause  as  a  part  of 
all  grants  in  excess  of  $250,000.  The  clause  requires  recipients  to  establish 
and  carry  out  an  affirmative  action  minority  business  enterprise  program. 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Baltimore,  Maryland,  transit  authorities  received 
technical  studies  grants  which  require  a  comprehensive  plan  for  identifying 
and  utilizing  minority  business  opportunities  in  the  construction  of  new 
systems. 

Compliance  Activities.  The  UMTA  Office  of  Civil  Rights  was  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  Title  VI  preaward  approval  review  of  all 
UMTA  grants  and  contracts. 

The  UMTA  Office  of  Civil  Rights  conducted  160  Title  VI  and  Executive 
Order  11246  civil  rights  compliance  reviews  of  UMTA  recipients  in  FY 
1973.  Thirty-eight  contractors  were  cited  for  noncompliance  with  civil 
rights  requirements.    Twenty-two  of  the  citations  were  resolved  satisfactorily. 

UMTA  sponsored  a  2-day  conference  on  Equal  Opportunity  Require- 
ments in  UMTA  Programs.  Seventy-five  transit  properties  participated. 
The  Office  of  Civil  Rights  provided  equal  opportunity  orientation  and 
training  for  full-time  Equal  Opportunity  Officers  from  three  transit  authori- 
ties. The  UMTA  Office  of  Civil  Rights  and  Service  Development  funded 
15  projects  in  FY  1973  to  provide  research  and  demonstrate  improved 
mobility  for  the  transit  disadvantaged  (young,  old,  poor,  and  the  handi- 
capped). 

NATIONAL   HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION 

Minority  Assistance 

Assistance  to  Spanish-speaking  and  other  minority  groups  was  expanded 
by  NHTSA  during  FY  1973: 

•  Help  to  Spanish-speaking  persons  in  adjusting  to  American  laws  and 
customs  (specifically  those  related  to  driving)  was  extended  during 
FY  1973  from  one  region  to  three,  with  projects  now  underway  in  four 
States.  Driver  education  programs  in  Michigan  and  Illinois  have 
helped  several  hundred  Spanish-speaking  persons  to  obtain  driver's 
licenses.  The  State  Judicial  Department  of  Colorado  added  Spanish- 
speaking  staff  members  to  the  traffic  courts  in  three  counties  to  work 
with  traffic  offenders,  and  to  improve  relations  between  the  traffic  courts 
and  the  Spanish-speaking  community.  A  project  with  the  University 
of  Miami  is  pinpointing  driving  problems  of  the  Cuban  population  and 
working  out  methods  to  decrease  accidents  and  fatalities  among  them. 

•  Two  minority  colleges  are  training  driver  education  and  traffic  safety 
specialists  under  contract  to  NHTSA. 

Internal   Programs 

•  One  woman  supergrade  was  employed  during  the  year,  and  the  number 
of  women  in  GS-14  positions  increased  from  three  tc  six.  Women 
now  constitute  one-third  of  the  NHTSA  work  force,  and  47  per  cent  of 
new  recruits  during  the  reporting  period  were  females.     The  NHTSA 
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Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Committee  established  a  subcommittee 
to  serve  as  the  focal  point  for  discussion  of  the  special  problems  and 
concerns  of  women  employees  and  applicants,  and  to  suggest  ways  of 
improving  their  status  as  well  as  employment  practices.  Minorities 
form  17  percent  of  NHTSA  employees,  but  received  27  percent  of  the 
promotions  during  calendar  year  1972. 

In  addition  to  reviewing  the  minority  compliance  status  of  ASAP  and 
STEP  projects,  a  similar  analysis  has  been  initiated  in  the  States' 
Annual  Work  Programs.  Contracts  awarded  to  minority  businesses 
by  NHTSA  increased  by  50  percent  during  the  period  which  repre- 
sented a  100  percent  increase  in  funds. 
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Chapter  IX 
SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


INTERMODAL  PROGRAMS 

Development  and  encouragement  of  technological  advances  in  transporta- 
tion was  one  of  the  major  functions  assigned  to  the  Department  by  P.L. 
89-670,  the  DOT  Act.  A  research  and  development  management  system 
has  been  used  as  a  tool  since  the  establishment  of  the  Department  but  during 
FY  1973  the  system  was  further  elaborated  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Systems  Development  and  Technology.  This  chapter  con- 
tains descriptions  of  some  of  the  more  important  research  and  development 
progress  made  during  the  year. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Department's  research  and  development  activity 
was  conducted  by  the  Transportation  Systems  Center  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  Among  the  activities  undertaken  for  various  elements  of 
the  Department  were  a  prototype  air  traffic  flow  control  computer  program 
for  FAA,  system  analysis  and  development  plans  for  a  system  to  assist  in 
the  control  of  ground  movements  of  aircraft  at  airports,  facilities  for  non- 
destructive tire  testing,  vehicle  detection  systems  for  urban  automobile 
traffic  control  programs,  a  microwave  telemetry  device  for  protecting  pe- 
destrians and  vehicles  at  railroad  grade  crossings,  and  numerous  other 
segments  of  research  and  design  work  reported  below.  The  Center  has 
also  begun  to  develop  a  staff  competent  to  work  on  economic  and  sociological 
aspects  of  transportation  problems. 

Future  Management  of  Air  Traffic.  The  Advanced  Air  Traffic  Manage- 
ment System  (AATMS)  Study  is  a  program  of  concept  formulation  and 
tradeoff  evaluation  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  major  innovations  in 
future  air  traffic  control  systems.  The  Transportation  Systems  Center, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems 
Development  and  Technology  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  is  conducting  the  conceptual  study  of  an  advanced 
air  traffic  management  system  using  a  coordinated  contractor/government 
effort,  embodying  system  and  technology  analysis  and  evaluation  efforts. 
The  Advanced  Air  Traffic  Management  System  Study  is  oriented  specifically 
toward  the  investigation  of  future  systems  concepts  to  provide  a  basis  for 
long-range  R&D  planning,  to  support  the  orderly  development  of  a  future 
system  capable  of  handling  the  projected  traffic  environment  in  the  late 
1980's  and  beyond. 
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During  FY  1973,  detailed  analytical  and  system  design  studies  were 
performed  to  provide  a  system  definition  which  holds  promise  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  1990's  with  a  cost-effective  balance  between  orderly 
system  transition  and  significant  benefits  to  the  users.  These  study  efforts 
provide  a  basis  for  an  advanced  system  R&D  program  to  be  actively  pursued 
in  the  1974-1985  time  period.  The  experimental  thrust  of  this  R&D  plan 
will  span  the  next  decade  and  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  current 
Ten  Year  National  Aviation  System  Plan. 

CARD  Implemenfafion  Plan.  The  completion  of  the  Joint  DOT/NASA 
Civil  Aviation  R&D  Policy  Implementation  Plan  provided  a  detailed  inte- 
gration of  the  related  R&D  activities  of  the  two  agencies.  The  plan  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  research  and  development  recommendations  contained  in 
the  "Joint  DOT/NASA  Civil  Aviation  R&D  Policy  Study"  (March  1971) 
and  the ,  Civil  Aviation  elements  of  the  "Recommendations  for  Northeast 
Corridor  Transportation"  (September  1971),  adjusted  by  subsequent  studies, 
events  and  budgetary  constraints.  As  with  many  planning  activities,  the 
process  of  developing  the  plan  has  already  implemented  the  principal  thrust 
of  the  policy  studies.  Because  research  and  development  is  a  highly  dy- 
namic process,  the  plan  will  require  modification  at  regular  intervals  and 
will  be  used  as  responsive  guidance  for  the  continuation  of  related  activities 
of  the  two  agencies. 

Transportation  Concepts  Evaluation.  Although  the  activity  is  still 
fairly  small  in  magnitude  some  significant  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
examination  of  long-range  transportation  options.  Close  working  relation- 
ships have  been  established  between  the  FAA,  UMTA,  and  OST  in  under- 
taking intermodal  integration.  FAA  is  predominantly  concerned  with 
intercity,  and  UMTA  with  intracity  transport.  Each  of  these  Administra- 
tions has  initiated  comprehensive  programs  within  its  own  responsibility 
(Quiet  Short-Haul  Air  Transportation  Systems  and  Intra-Urban  Intermodal 
Integration).  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems  Development  and  Tech- 
nology (TST)  has  initiated  some  related  conceptual  operational  analyses 
which  will  contribute  guidelines  for  the  evaluation  of  these  results.  These 
include  the  airport  access  studies  which  produced  a  summary  analysis  of 
34  major  airport  access  systems  and  their  effectiveness.  Another  is  the 
Stockton  Project  which  addresses  the  operational  feasibility  of  a  small 
satellite  air  freight  center  as  an  alternative  approach  to  goods  movement 
in  a  major  metropolitan  area.  The  results  of  such  studies  will  continue  to 
be  used  in  the  working  group  activity  examining  intermodal/modal  alter- 
natives. 

Dual  Mode  Transportation  System.  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Systems  Development  and  Technology,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  and 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  has  completed  the  study  of 
Dual  Mode  transportation  systems  which  was  initiated  in  FY  1972. 

Dual  Mode  systems  incorporate  vehicles  which  are  capable  of  being  op- 
erated under  driver  control  on  existing  streets  and  highways,  and  under 
automatic    control    on   specially    designed   guideways.      The    results   of  the 


study  indicate  that  Dual  Mode  systems  have  sufficient  potential  for 
relieving  urban  traffic  congestion  and  reducing  the  adverse  impact  of  trans- 
portation on  the  urban  area  to  warrant  further  technological  development 
of  the  concept.  The  Department's  program  for  accomplishing  this  is  under 
the  management  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration. 

The  summary  volume  report  of  the  study  "Analysis  of  Dual  Mode  Sys- 
tems in  an  Urban  Area"  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  on  May  29,  1973, 
in  support  of  the  FY  1974  budget  request  for  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration. 

Tunneling.  The  Transportation  Tunneling  Program  is  multi-modal,  in- 
volving active  participation  by  TST,  FHWA,  ERA,  and  UMTA.  Each 
participating  element  has  a  lead  role  in  several  research  areas,  for  which 
it  provides  coverage  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  DOT  modes.  This 
permits  focusing  of  expertise  while  avoiding  costly  duplication  and,  with 
strong  coordination,  provides  the  basis  for  a  sound,  cost-effective  program. 

During  FY  1973,  programs  were  underway  to  develop  demand 
forecasts,  and  through  them  to  predict  benefit/cost  ratios  for  each  of  the 
major  projects.  Savings  are  expected  to  begin  to  accrue  in  FY  1975  and 
build  up  to  a  total  in  excess  of  30  percent  of  construction  costs  by  the  early 
1980's,  based  on  presently  planned  projects.  Work  is  now  underway  to 
improve  cut-and-cover  tunneling,  to  apply  laser  melting,  water  cannon,  and 
jet  kerfing  technology  to  rock  tunneling,  to  develop  an  innovative  extruded 
liner  system,  to  improve  site  investigation  instrumentation  and  methodology, 
and  to  identify  new  contracting  arrangements  which  will  improve  safety 
and  environmental  impact,  while  simultaneously  reducing  construction 
costs.  The  large  market  (over  S14  billion  projected  for  the  1970's  and 
1980's)  assures  that  savings  achieved  through  the  program  will  be  applied 
to  a  very  broad  operating  base. 

Technology  Sharing.  As  a  result  of  the  President's  message  on  science 
and  technology  of  March  16,  1972,  an  interagency  committee  on  technology 
sharing  was  established.  This  committee,  then  chaired  by  a  member  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  focused  on  surveying  existing  mechanisms 
to  communicate  with  State/local  governments  on  technological  requirements 
and  advances,  developing  better  means  of  using  underutilized  mechanisms, 
and  evolving  new  programs  to  share  technology.  DOT  participated  exten- 
sively in  the  committee  activities,  and  has  been  complimented  both  by  the 
Executive  Office  and  by  State  and  local  representatives  for  taking  the  most 
action  of  any  Federal  agency  in  assuring  that  its  R&D  is  responsive  to 
State/local  needs  and  that  the  results  are  being  effectively  disseminated. 

As  a  part  of  this  effort,  the  Secretary,  in  October  1972,  formally  desig- 
nated the  Transportation  Systems  Center  (TSC)  as  a  central  resource  which 
would  support  the  Department  in  the  exchange  of  technical,  economic,  and 
planning  information  with  State  and  local  sectors  of  the  transportation 
community.  This  TSC  role  is  complementary  to,  and  augments,  the  exten- 
sive existing  programs  and  mechanisms  of  the  Department. 

In  September  1973,  the  document  "Technology  Sharing"  was  published. 
This  report  summarizes  and  inventories  the  many  existing  and  new  mech- 
anisms and  programs  within  the  DOT  for  sharing  technology  and  informa- 
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tion  with  State/local  agencies.  The  many  sharing  mechanisms  of  the 
various  DOT  Operating  Administrations  are  being  actively  examined  and 
improved  or  augmented,  if  necessary.  To  help  assure  that  the  Transporta- 
tion Systems  Center  activities  will  provide  an  effective  additional  capability, 
the  first  steps  were  taken  in  FY  1973  to  develop  capabilities  for  research 
establishing  the  relationships  between  transportation,  urban  and  regional 
growth,  societal  structure,  and  the  quality  of  life.  A  feature  of  this  new 
activity  at  TSC  is  a  long-range  research  program  to  develop  new  under- 
standing of  the  socioeconomic  effects  of  technology.  In  addition  to  de- 
veloping a  TSC  residential  staff  for  socioeconomic  research,  it  is  planned 
to  initiate  a  residency  program  for  selected  scholars.  The  program  will 
also  include  cooperative  efforts  with  local  communities,  implemented  through 
technology  sharing,  to  insure  that  insights  evolved  by  the  TSC  team  will  be 
applied  effectively  to  solve  real  transportation  problems. 

University  Research  Program.  The  program  of  University  Research 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Secretary  in  FY  1973  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
transportation  research  projects  in  the  academic  degree  granting  institutions 
of  the  United  States  to  be  conceived  by  faculty  members,  and  undertaken 
by  faculty  members  and  their  graduate  students.  The  program  was  first 
announced  publicly  in  a  conference  for  prospective  participants  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1972  in  which  the  Secretarial  Officers  participated.  Approximately 
650  proposals  were  submitted  and  48  contracts  were  awarded  in  FY  1973. 
The  Under  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  were  personally  involved  in 
the  selection  process.  Contracts  are  administered  by  the  Office  of  University 
Research  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Systems  Development 
and  Technology.  An  additional  six  contracts  are  supported  by  the  modal 
administrations.  The  contracts  are  generally  intermodal  in  scope  with 
two-thirds  of  the  contracts  being  for  socioeconomic  work  and  one-third  for 
technological  work.  Most  of  the  proposals  which  were  not  funded  were 
deemed  worthy  of  support,  so  that  they  still  represent  resources  of  people 
and  skills  available  to  contribute  to  'the  solution  of  the  many  transportation 
problems  which  face  the  Nation. 

Research  and  Development  Information  Program.  Significant  ad- 
vances were  achieved  in  the  development  of  an  information  system  and 
services  to  support  R&D  managers,  transportation  researchers  and  systems 
planners;  policies  have  been  established  for  orderly  production  and  dis- 
semination of  technical  reports. 

The  concurrent  development  and  operation  of  the  Transportation  Re- 
search Activities  Information  Service  (TRAIS)  provided  on-line  access  to 
data  stored  in  computers  concerning  R&D  resources  and  activities.  Textual 
and  graphic  displays  are  now  rapidly  provided  to  R&D  planners  and  moni- 
tors to  support  these  works. 

In  a  parallel  project,  a  DOT-sponsored  committee  at  the  National  Re- 
search Council  developed  concepts  and  preliminary  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  national  network  of  Transportation  Research  Information  Services 
(TRIS) .  Most  of  its  recommendations  are  in  various  stages  of  implemen- 
tation.    The  recommended  on-line  access  to  computerized  files  of  research 
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activities  has  been  provided  and  is  currently  available  to  the  U.S.  transpor- 
tation research  community. 

Climatic  Impact  Assessment.  The  Climatic  Impact  Assessment  Program 
(CIAP)  initiated  in  late  1971  is  to  assess,  by  reports  in  1974,  the  impact 
of  climatic  changes  resulting  from  perturbation  of  the  upper  atmosphere 
by  the  propulsion  effluent  of  a  high-altitude  aircraft  fleet.  It  is  intended 
that  the  CIAP  report  will  assist  the  effort  to  devise  regulatory  standards 
such  that  flight  vehicle  operations  may  be  conducted  in  the  stratosphere 
without  harmful  -environmental  consequences. 

During  FY  1973  stratospheric  measurements  were  made  and  data  com- 
pilation was  begun.  Negotiations  were  planned  to  involve  foreign  research 
organizations  in  the  effort.  Cooperative  agreements  now  involve  France, 
England,  Belgium,  Australia,  Canada,  and  Japan. 

Preliminary  drafts  of  six  volumes  comprising  the  data  base  for  the  CIAP 
report  were  prepared. 

Transportation  Noise  Abatement.  During  1973  the  Department  con- 
tinued its  aggressive  program  to  abate  transportation-related  noise  and 
reduce  possible  adverse  effects  on  U.S.  communities. 

The  Department  worked  closely  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  preparing  noise  emission  standards  for  interstate  motor  carriers 
and  railroads  and  in  drafting  DOT  regulations  to  enforce  those  noise 
standards. 

The  Department  completed  demonstrations  with  three  major  truck  manu- 
facturers to  produce  heavy-duty  diesel  trucks  with  noise  levels  12-15  deci- 
bels below  the  levels  of  standard  production  trucks.  Nine  of  these  "quiet 
trucks"  were  placed  in  routine  revenue  operation  to  evaluate  their  perform- 
ance under  in-service  conditions  and  foresee  maintenance  problems  which 
might  arise  from  the  noise-reduction  modifications.  In  addition,  a  series 
of  contracts  was  initiated  to  demonstrate  near-term  noise  reduction  poten- 
tials for  heavy-duty  trucks  and  transit  coaches. 

Under  a  contract  with  the  General  Electric  Company  the  Department 
began  a  systematic  study  of  suppression  concepts  and  techniques  for  jet 
engine  exhaust  noise.  The  4-year  study  will  include  theoretical  analyses 
of  jet  exhaust  noise  mechanisms,  scale-model  and  full-scale  measurements 
of  the  performance  of  noise  suppression  concepts,  and  in-flight  aerodynamic 
performance  factors  of  actual  suppressors. 

The  Department  sponsored  a  series  of  4-day  training  sessions  for  Fed- 
eral, State  and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  on  effective  procedures 
for  monitoring  and  enforcing  highway  noise  control  regulations.  A  total 
of  245  representatives  from  47  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  DOT,  and 
EPA,  attended  the  six  sessions  held  at  the  California  Highway  Patrol 
Academy  at  Sacramento. 

MARITIME   RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Coast  Guard  research,  development,  test  and  evaluation  is  devoted  to 
applying   the   benefits   of   marine   science   and   technology   to   Coast   Guard 
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missions  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  Department  of  Transportation  and 
national  objectives  in  order  to  improve  service  to  the  public  and  to  reduce 
costs.  Projects  are  grouped  below  according  to  the  major  Coast  Guard 
program  they  support. 

Marine  Environmental  Protection.  The  objective  of  this  effort  is  to 
reduce  the  potential  hazards  of  transportation-induced  pollution  in  the 
marine  environment  by  preventing  spills  from  occurring  as  well  as  ameliorat- 
ing their  effects  and  insuring  rapid  and  effective  response  and  cleanup. 
Specific  projects  have  been  devised  to  provide  a  method  of  locating  pollu- 
tion sources  quickly,  determining  the  nature  of  the  oil  or  other  pollutant, 
and  then  removing  the  pollutant.  In  the  case  of  pollutants  generated  by 
operation  of  Coast  Guard  ships,  systems  have  been  perfected  for  treatment 
of  wastewater  and  disposal  of  solid  wastes;  these  are  installed  in  most  of 
the  larger  ships. 

Although  they  were  not  designed  exclusively  to  avoid  pollution,  the 
several  vessel  traffic  systems,  their  radars  and  related  communications  and 
computer  programs  all  have  the  effect  of  preventing  accidents  and  thus 
avoiding  oil  spills. 

Commercial  Vessel  Safety.  The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  mini- 
mize through  prevention  marine  casualties,  loss  of  life,  property  damage, 
and  environmental  pollution  associated  with  commercial,  scientific,  or  ex- 
ploratory activity  on  the  sea.  Specific  projects  include  research  to  provide 
technical  data  to  support  U.S.  Coast  Guard  regulations  on  the  design  and 
construction  of  ships  and  also  the  regulations  concerning  hazardous  cargo. 

Major  FY  1973  accomplishments  in  support  of  CG  responsibilities  under 
the  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1972  (Title  II)  include  research 
on  techniques  to  isolate  cargo  from  a  ship's  ballast,  and  prevent  or  control 
fires,  and  one  complete  season  of  instrumented  evaluation  of  the  strength 
of  Great  Lakes  ore  ships. 

Other  Coast  Guard  R&D  projects  relating  to  merchant  marine  safety 
included  evaluation  of  a  tug-barge  concept  that  provides  for  rapid  connec- 
tion/disconnection of  tugs  and  barges.  Standards  were  devised  for  U.S.- 
built  aluminum  crew  boats  to  improve  their  safety.  Also  during  the  year, 
the  Coast  Guard  followed  closely  new  developments  in  construction  and 
use  of  surface-effect  ships,  though  no  such  ship  was  currently  in  use  by  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Aicis  to  Navigation.  The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  facilitate  safe 
passage  of  marine  traffic,  expedite  commercial  transportation,  and  enhance 
the  utility  of  national  waterways  for  all  users.  Specific  projects  have  been 
undertaken  to  improve  effectiveness  of  the  buoy  systems  and  improve  the 
safety  and  efficiency  of  marine  navigation  in  restricted  waters. 

Major  FY  1973  accomplishments  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

•  Completion  of  planning  for  the  River  and  Harbor  Aids  to  Navigation 
System  (RIHANS). 

•  Fabrication  and  initial  deployment  for  evaluation  of  experimental  ex- 
posed water  buoys  and  a  permanent  buoy  anchor. 
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•   Installation  and  test  of  various  aids  to  navigation  as  part  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Season  Extension  Demonstration  Project. 

Search  and  Rescue.  The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  develop  systems 
and  technology  to  render  aid  to  persons  and  property  in  distress  on,  over, 
or  under  the  high  seas  and  waters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  Within  this  program  new  systems  have  been  developed  to  conduct 
searches,  including  new  communications  systems  for  Coast  Guard  ships  and 
aircraft.  A  new  distress  alerting  system,  methods  of  planning  searches  by 
computer  and  expansion  of  programs  for  complex  searches  with  optimum 
use  of  search  and  rescue  forces  have  all  contributed  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  search  and  rescue  efforts. 

Major  FY  1973  accomplishments  in  support  of  CG  responsibilities  under 
the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971  include  development  of  safety  standards 
for  construction  of  boats  and  new  testing  procedures  to  measure  their 
effectiveness. 

Polar  and  Domestic  Ice  Operations.  Another  major  responsibility  of 
the  Coast  Guard  is  the  program  designed  to  increase  the  availability  of 
ice-prone  waterways  to  essential  transportation  and  to  extend  the  naviga- 
tion season.  Specific  projects  have  been  devised  to  increase  icebreaker 
capability  in  northern  U.S.  waters  and  to  improve  understanding  of  ice 
physics,  oceanography  and  related  sciences  to  aid  in  the  design  of  both 
icebreakers  and  commercial  vessels.  Major  accomplishments  during  FY 
1973  included  testing  of  mechanical  ice  cutters  and  installing  an  air  bubbler 
hull  lubrication  system  aboard  the  CGC  Sundew  for  testing. 

URBAN   MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Program  Objective.  UMTA's  Research,  Development  and  Demonstra- 
tion (RD&D)  program  is  designed  to  develop  and  demonstrate  a  large 
variety  of  devices  and  systems  which  can  improve  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion for  local  authorities  who  may,  at  their  option,  use  them  to  improve 
their  transportation  services.  This  activity  was  made  necessary  by  the 
decades  of  neglect  of  urban  mass  transportation  facilities  in  the  United 
States  followed  by  the  decline  and  disappearance  of  the  transit  hardware 
industry. 

Program  Scope.  UMTA's  RD&D  work  is  applied  to  various  modes  of 
transit  (bus,  rail,  and  innovative  systems)  and  to  the  administrative  and 
management  techniques  required  to  achieve  and  maintain  more  efficient 
transit  performance. 

Its  program  stresses  the  importance  of  applying  the  latest  advanced 
technology  to  improving  U.S.  transit  resources,  but  UMTA  has  taken  pre- 
cautions to  fund  projects  that  have  the  highest  possible  relevance  to  transit. 
UMTA  has  emphasized  coordination  between  its  RD&D  and  Capital  Grant 
programs  and  consults  with  the  industry  in  the  early  stages  of  RD&D 
projects. 

Bus  Transit.  The  design  of  currently  available  transit  buses  has  not 
changed  fundamentally  since  1959.     With  UMTA  capital  grant  assistance, 
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many  cities  are  buying  new  buses  to  replace  aging  fleets  and  to  extend 
public  transportation  service.  In  addition,  many  cities  are  planning  to 
deal  with  air  pollution  problems  by  curtailing  automobile  operation  in 
congested  areas  and  by  relying  more  heavily  on  bus  transportation.  UMTA's 
effort  in  bus  technology  is  intended  to  help  meet  communities'  demand  for 
new  buses  with  up-to-date  technology.  In  FY  1973,  UMTA  developed  a 
prototype  of  a  modern  50-passenger  bus;  nine  buses  of  three  different 
designs  will  be  available  early  in  FY  1974  for  intensive  testing  and  evalua- 
tion. During  the  year,  UMTA  also  contracted  to  develop  preliminary 
specifications  for  a  high-capacity  transit  bus. 

Another  UMTA  objective  is  to  evaluate  improvements  of  the  diesel  engine 
to  develop  bus  propulsion  systems  capable  of  meeting  future  require- 
ments— including  energy  resource  considerations — without  adversely  affect- 
ing operating  economy. 

During  FY  1973  UMTA  evaluated  the  results  of  tests  of  Rankine  cycle 
engines  and  continued  a  test  of  liquid  natural  gas  as  fuel  for  the  2-cycle 
diesel  bus  engine.  During  the  year  work  continued  on  developing  a  diesel 
exhaust  emission  control  system  to  eliminate  smoke  and  odor  and  to  reduce 
oxides  of  nitrogen  and  noise. 

Rail  Transit.  Most  of  UMTA's  development  projects  in  rail  transit 
require  long-lead-times,  with  investments  growing  as  the  multi-phased  proj- 
ects near  completion.  The  approach  involves  production  of  vehicles  and 
systems  to  provide  true  rider  mobility  and  induce  people  to  use  mass  transit 
instead  of  automobiles  in  urban  areas.  UMTA's  four-segment  rail  program 
is  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Urban  Rapid  Rail  Vehicles  and  Systems.  During  FY  1973  two  state-of- 
the-art  cars  (SOAC)  were  delivered  to  the  High  Speed  Ground  Test  Center 
and  partially  tested,  and  the  design  competition  for  the  Advanced  Concept 
Train  (ACT-1)  cars  was  completed.  Three  transit  system  cars  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  were  equipped  with  a  new  AC  propulsion  and  control  system  for 
testing.  AC,  in  contrast  to  DC,  propulsion  offers  significantly  lowered  main- 
tenance costs,  improved  rider  quality  through  smoother  acceleration  and 
deceleration,  and  reduced  power  demand  and  cost  through  power  regenera- 
tion. 

Commuter  Rail  Vehicles  and  Systems.  With  improved  equipment  and 
service,  commuter  rail  systems  have  demonstrated  an  ability  to  attract, 
retain  and  increase  the  number  of  passengers.  UMTA's  objective  is  the 
optimum  combination  of  service  and  equipment,  based  on  the  most  ad- 
vanced available  technological  devices  and  systems. 

In  several  cities,  commuter  rail  service  is  provided  by  trains  having  only 
electrical  or  only  diesel  motive  power.  To  avoid  requiring  transfers  be- 
tween the  two  types  of  train  UMTA  is  assisting  in  the  development  of  dual- 
power  gas  turbine/electric   (GT-E)    commuter  cars. 

Urban  Light  Rail  Vehicles  and  Systems.  Several  street  car  systems, 
notably  in  Boston  and  San  Francisco,  are  committed  to  programs  to  replace 
light  rail  vehicles.  But  there  has  been  no  new  development  in  light  rail 
technology  since  1935  and  no  light  rail  vehicle  has  been  produced  in  the 
United  States  since  1952. 
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The  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority  (MBTA)  has  cooperated 
with  San  Francisco  (BART)  and  with  other  U.S.  operators  to  develop 
an  UMTA-sponsored  standard  specification  for  new  light  rail  vehicles  that 
has  already  been  used  for  a  joint  purchase  of  230  new  cars  for  Boston  and 
San  Francisco.  The  economic  benefit  of  the  specification  was  apparent  in 
that  the  bids  were  lower  by  approximately  $200,000  per  car  than  the 
$479,000  per  car  bid  in  1971  to  individual  specifications  for  each  city. 

Rail  Supporting  Technology.  Some  technological  aspects  of  wheel-on- 
rail  transportation  are  common  to  all  modes  of  rail  transit.  For  example, 
each  mode  is  concerned  with  reducing  noise,  improving  ride  quality,  in- 
creasing reliability,  decreasing  maintenance  costs,  augmenting  propulsion, 
making  braking  and  power  collection  more  efficient,  devoting  more  atten- 
tion to  safety,  and  protecting  the  environment.  Solutions  to  such  prob- 
lems are  under  intensive  evaluation  at  DOT's  rail  test  facility  at  Pueblo. 
Colorado.  The  Pueblo  site  has  a  9-mile  electrified  transit  test  track,  com- 
pleted in  September  1972,  on  which  effort  is  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  standard  vehicle  acceptance  program.  It  is  currently  being  used 
to  test  the  state-of-the-art  cars  (SOAC)  and  will  be  used  for  testing  other 
new  vehicle  systems,  such  as  the  energy  storage  propulsion  system,  and 
GT-E  hardware. 

Through  the  Transportation  Systems  Center,  UMTA  has  undertaken 
technology  research  activities  in  the  areas  of  track  measurement,  noise 
abatement,  tunneling,  and  safety.  A  prototype  track  measurement  system 
has  been  tested  at  Pueblo  and  at  the  MBTA  in  Boston.  Two  preproduction 
systems  will  be  evaluated  on  the  SOAC  cars  and  on  New  York  City  transit 
cars.  The  system  will  diagnose  track  condition  for  maintenance  and  safety 
purposes.  The  noise  abatement  program  will  assess  and  rank  noise  prob- 
lems for  all  U.S.  rail  transit  systems. 

With  respect  to  tunneling,  UMTA  is  concentrating  on  understanding  and 
predicting  geological  conditions  prior  to  construction  and  materials  handling 
in  urban  areas. 

Innovative  Systems.  Advanced  Transit  Planning.  UMTA  has  created 
and  disseminated  a  series  of  computer  programs  for  multi-modal  urban 
transportation  planning  now  adopted  by  over  50  public  and  private  agen- 
cies concerned  with  the  future  of  urban  transportation.  The  programs  em- 
ploy the  most  advanced  techniques  for  measuring  the  effectiveness  of 
alternative  systems  in  terms  of  such  factors  as  predicted  patronage,  costs, 
benefits  and  effects  on  land  use. 

During  FY  1973,  the  first  version  of  the  UMTA  Transportation  Planning 
System  (UTPS)  was  distributed  to  State  and  local  transportation  planners. 
Training  sessions  were  offered  to  State  and  local  transportation  planners  in 
the  use  of  UTPS  which  included  consideration  of  socioeconomic  factors. 

Persona/  Rapid  Transit  IPRT)  Technology  Development.  PRT  tech- 
nology development  involves  a  spectrum  of  study  programs  and  the  devel- 
opment of  promising  component  technologies. 

The  segments  of  the  PRT  technology  study  program  are:  command  and 
control    studies,    failure    analysis   and   correction,    engineering   and   site   in- 
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tegration  studies  for  PRT  guideways  and  stations,  high-capacity  PRT  tech- 
nology development,  and  component  and  subsystem  development. 

These  technology  development  studies  are  integrated  into  the  system 
development  tasks  to  provide  a  baseline  for  the  evaluation  of  design  con- 
cepts and  system  performance. 

Command  and  Control.  Studies  to  date  have  mapped  out  the  major 
problem  areas.  Specific  studies  include  vehicle  management  algorithm 
comparisons  using  a  simple  six-station  network  configuration,  development 
of  a  vehicle-guideway  dynamics  simulation  (APLDYN),  investigation  of  a 
modified  block  headway  control  system,  and  study  of  dual-mode  vehicle 
management  techniques. 

During  FY  1973  four  contracts  were  awarded  for  the  development  of 
hardware  components:  a  drive  system,  tests  of  a  PRT  system  featuring  a 
passive  vehicle,  a  short-headway  computer-controlled  safety  system,  and 
an  improved  steel  wheel-steel  rail  combination. 

PRT  Systems  Development  and  Demonstration.  In  PRT  systems, 
small  vehicles  traveling  on  dedicated  guideways  provide  rapid,  comfortable, 
origin-to-destination  service.  The  use  of  small  vehicles  coupled  with  com- 
puterized vehicle  management  allows  optimum  servicing  of  demand  and 
efficient  routing  between  stations.  In  extended  configurations  with  closely 
spaced,  off-line  stations,  a,  trip  between  any  two  points  in  the  service  area 
can  be  provided  with  little  inconvenience  to  the  passenger. 

During  the  10-month  period  from  August  1971  through  May  1972,  four 
contractors  under  close  UMTA  supervision  developed  and  installed  personal 
rapid  transit  systems  at  the  U.S.  International  Transportation  Exposition, 
TRANSPO  '72,  at  Dulles  International  Airport.  Rigorous  testing  of  the 
four  TRANSPO  PRT  systems  was  started  immediately  after  the  close  of 
TRANSPO  to  obtain  information  to  be  applied  to  the  development  of  a 
system  specification  for  an  advanced  PRT  system  for  possible  urban  de- 
ployment. 

Morgantown  PRT  Demonstration.  The  primary  objectives  of  the 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  PRT  system  are  to  measure  the  service  benefits 
of  such  a  system,  and  to  assess  the  institutional  and  technical  problems 
encountered  in  building  such  a  system  in  an  urban  environment.  Such 
factors  as  the  costs  to  maintain  and  operate  a  PRT  system,  its  reliability 
and  availability  over  time,  and  its  impact  on  urban  congestion  will  be 
assessed. 

Demand-Responsive  Transit  Systems.  The  objective  of  the  Demand- 
Responsive  Transit  Systems  Program  is  to  determine  costs,  ridership,  reve- 
nues, and  other  effects  of  those  urban  transportation  systems  which  rely 
upon  adaptable  routing  and  scheduling  to  improve  their  responsiveness  to 
needs  of  urban  transportation  users.  A  market  test  of  the  Dial-A-Ride 
concept  was  successfully  undertaken  at  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  before 
FY  1973.  Ridership  grew  steadily  and  between  July  1972  and  March  1973, 
it  nearly  doubled.  During  FY  1973  the  prototype  computerized  control 
system  was  phased  into  operation.  Data  are  being  made  available  to  in- 
terested communities. 
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Dual  Mode  Transit  Systems.  A  dual  mode  system  provides  compre- 
hensive "origin  to  destination"  service  at  minimum  cost  by  using  vehicles 
that  operate  under  automatic  control  on  fixed  guideways  in  high-density 
areas  and  under  manual  control  on  city  or  suburban  streets.  Dual  mode 
will  provide  a  very  flexible  means  of  transportation,  adaptable  to  changing 
traffic  patterns  and  user  needs.  UMTA's  goal  is  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate the  system  as  a  viable  alternative  for  consideration  by  urban  planners. 

During  FY  1973,  contracts  were  let  for  the  system  concept  design  studies 
to  begin  in  August  1973  and  extend  through  June  1974. 

Urban  Tracked  Air-Cushion  Vehicle.  The  Urban  Tracked  Air-Cushion 
Vehicle  (UTACV)  program  will  develop  and  test  a  prototype  vehicle  and 
guideway  system,  which  can  be  implemented  for  high-speed,  line-haul  serv- 
ice in  urban  areas  for  airport  access,  airport-to-airport  interchange,  and 
travel  between  contiguous  urban  complexes.  The  DOT  Transportation  Sys- 
tems Center  provides  technical  support  to  monitor  the  UTACV  contractors, 
and  prepare  system-test  plans  to  provide  a  basis  for  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  system. 

At  the  end  of  FY  1973,  a  prototype  vehicle  was  95  percent  complete 
and  initial  performance  testing  was  underway.  In  anticipation  of  vehicle 
delivery  in  the  fall  of  1975,  construction  of  an  initial  segment  of  guideway 
and  a  maintenance  building  was  initiated  at  the  High-Speed  Ground  Test 
Center  in  the  spring  of  1973. 

Systems  Analysis  and  Evaluation.  Included  in  the  program  of  sys- 
tems analysis  are  UMTA  analytical  efforts  related  to  formulating  the  UMTA 
RD&D  program,  experimental  design  and  evaluation  of  UMTA  RD&D 
projects,  and  detailed  analysis  and  planning  related  to  proposed  demonstra- 
tions. 

Service  Development.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  improve  the 
mobility  of  all  transit  consumers,  with  emphasis  on  transit-disadvantaged 
consumer  groups  which  include  the  young,  the  old,  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  unemployed.  Improvements  in  transportation  services  and 
equipment,  oriented  toward  the  needs  of  these  groups,  will  serve  also  to  make 
public  transportation  more  attractive  and  convenient  for  all. 

During  FY  1973  UMTA  funded  approximately  20  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  designed  to  test  many  variables,  measuring  improved 
mobility  of  target  groups  using  performance  criteria  of  ridership,  cost,  and 
acceptance  by  transit  operations.  The  major  emphasis  was  on  the  handi- 
capped and  elderly. 

Transit  Operations.  With  this  program  UMTA  will  develop,  test  and 
demonstrate  modernized  operating  procedures  and  service  innovations  that 
can  be  widely  adopted  by  the  transit  industry.  These  include  reduction 
in  transit  operating  costs;  more  efficient  utilization  of  existing  systems; 
demonstrations  of  reserved  bus  lanes;  automatic  vehicle  monitoring  and 
communication  systems,  including  advanced  location  technology  suitable 
for  multi-user  vehicle  systems;  modifications  of  the  existing  traffic  signals 
in  order  to  provide  preferential  treatment  to  buses  at  signalized  intersections ; 
techniques  for  reducing  crime  on  transit  systems  and  on  methods  for  im- 
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proving  actual  and  perceived  passenger  security;   and  demonstrations  em- 
phasizing improved  downtown  circulation  and  coordination. 

In  FY  1973  both  the  Shirley  Highway  (Virginia)  and  Seattle  exclusive 
bus  lane  demonstrations  were  determined  to  be  so  successful  that  local  au- 
thorities in  each  area  will  continue  and  expand  the  service  with  local  funds. 

Also  during  FY  1973  a  demonstration  was  initiated  to  test  the  concept 
of  bus  preemption  of  traffic  signals  on  a  major  arterial  and  reserving  a 
freeway  lane  for  buses  and  carpools. 

Transit  Management.  Under  the  Transit  Operation  and  Management 
System  (TOPS)  program,  improvements  are  being  developed  and  applied 
in  four  principal  areas:  (1)  vehicle  servicing  and  maintenance;  (2)  as- 
signment of  vehicles  to  routes  and  drivers  to  vehicles;  (3)  management 
hardware  devices  such  as  automatic  fare  collection  systems  and  automatic 
passenger  counters;  and  (4)  personnel  development. 

Automated  service  and  maintenance  information  systems  have  been  put 
in  operation  in  Dallas  and  Oakland.  Automated  driver  and  vehicle  assign- 
ment methods  were  established  in  San  Diego,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Balti- 
more. Transit  industry  interest  and  intention  to  adopt  these  methods  is 
widespread. 

HIGHWAY-RELATED   PROGRAMS 

Research  Projects.  The  Federal  Highway  Administration  conducts  large 
numbers  of  research  projects  each  year,  many  of  which  relate  to  technical 
aspects  of  highway  construction;  but  others  are  related  to  systems  employed 
in  highway  traffic  control  and  engineering.  Examples  of  traffic  projects 
include  experimental  routing  systems  and  electronic  vehicle  counters.  To 
maximize  benefits  from  its  research  projects  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration undertakes  to  promote  widespread  application  of  its  research 
results.  Milestones  in  application  were  reached  in  the  following  projects 
among  others: 

1.  Portable  devices  for  detecting  cracks  in  steel  bridges. 

2.  Techniques  for   measuring  and  evaluating  the  air  pollution   impact 
of  highways. 

3.  Techniques  for  using  old  auto  tires  in  pavement  construction. 

4.  Plastic  coatings  to  eliminate  corrosion  of  steel  members  in  bridges. 

5.  Evaluation  of  traffic  aid  systems  for  ramp  merging. 

6.  Roadway  drains  to  eliminate  curbs  and  improve  drainage. 

7.  Computerized  project  management  system. 

8.  Computerized  roadway  location  and  design  tool. 

9.  Highway  noise  evaluation  techniques. 
10.  Bicycle  path  design  guide. 

Automotive  Research  Highlights.  Accident  avoidance  research  in  FY 
1973  concentrated  on  the  following  subjects:  vehicle  handling,  tires  and 
brakes. 
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Vehicle  Handling.  Vehicle  handling  research  during  the  reporting 
period  has  yielded  limited  performance  data  on  12  passenger  cars  of  diverse 
configurations.  It  was  found  that  their  performance  varied  widely  near, 
or  at,  their  accident  avoidance  limits.  As  a  result,  safety  performance 
standards  are  being  formulated  for  vehicle  turning  maneuvers  and  rollover. 
A  second  study  of  articulated  vehicles  is  aimed  at  establishing  performance 
limits.  Single  unit  truck  and  bus  handling  research  was  initiated,  and  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  mid-FY  1974. 

Tires.  Research  and  development  in  Non-Destructive  Testing  (NDT)  of 
tires  has  produced  systems  specifications  for  testing  new  tires,  carcass  selec- 
tion for  retreading,  and  for  motor-vehicle-in-use  inspection. 

Brakes.  Research  on  braking  systems  includes  projects  on  vehicle  brak- 
ing performance  and  braking  system  components.  An  effort  was  begun 
in  FY  1973  to  develop  a  braking  efficiency  test  technique,  and  to  investigate 
radar-triggered  braking  systems  for  automotive  use. 

Driver  and  Highway  Research  Highlights.  FY  1973  research  in  this 
field  centered  on  alcohol  usage,  driver  education,  driver  licensing,  and 
safety  belt  usage. 

Alcohol  and  Drugs.  Research  in  support  of  the  Alcohol  Counter- 
measures  Program  developed  a  portable  breath  tester  which  law  enforce- 
ment officials  may  use  as  a  roadside  screening  device  in  those  States  that 
have  "per  se"  laws.  Additional  alcohol  research  seeks  to  establish  the 
feasibility  of  using  a  device  that  tests  the  driver  for  intoxication  and  locks 
the  ignition  of  the  car  if  the  test  is  failed. 

Drug  research  is  directed  at  determining  the  incidence  of  marijuana, 
barbiturates  and  amphetamines  in  driver  fatalities  as  well  as  in  the  driver 
population  as  a  whole. 

Driver  Licensing.  Research  goals  in  driver  licensing  are  threefold: 
(1)  To  develop  improved  tests  of  driver  knowledge,  skill  and  physical 
fitness;  (2)  to  develop  effective  methods  for  improving  the  capabilities  of 
those  who  fail  the  tests;  and  (3)  to  develop  effective  and  uniform  licensing 
enforcement  practices.  Other  research  projects  have  investigated  the  prob- 
lem of  enforcing  driver  license  denials  or  revocation,  and  developed  new 
vision  and  knowledge  tests. 

Safety  Belt  Use.  NHTSA  safety  belt  research  has  focused  on  methods 
to  increase  usage  rates  for  lap  and  shoulder  belts  through  educational  and 
legal  means  as  well  as  through  vehicle  interlock  and  warning  devices. 

Data  Analysis.  Accident  Investigation.  A  scientific  system  of  accident 
investigation,  reporting  and  analysis  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  basic 
accident  and  injury  causes,  and  to  an  assessment  of  the  efficacy  of  the  basic 
safety  measures  being  applied.  The  system  in  use  generates  and  analyzes 
data  on  the  performance  and  interaction  of  motor  vehicles,  of  drivers,  and 
of  the  highways  and  surrounding  environment  contributing  to  traffic  acci- 
dents. 

The  NHTSA  accident  investigation  system  is  designed  to  provide  variable 
"levels"  of  reporting  ranging  from  basic  police/driver  reports  up  to  the 
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multidisciplinary,  investigative  in-depth  reports  produced  by  professional 
teams.  During  FY  1973,  for  example,  a  system  for  automating  much  of 
the  data  contained  in  detailed  reports  was  improved  and  fully  activated. 
This  made  available  over  3,500  in-depth  case  reports  in  the  automated  file 
for  accessing  and  analysis  purposes. 

Fatality  Analysis  File  (FAF).  A  program  has  been  undertaken  by 
NHTSA  to  collect,  process,  and  analyze  detailed  data  on  all  fatal  highwray 
accidents  occurring  in  the  country.  Each  of  the  States  is  completing  a 
coded  form  for  each  fatal  accident  occurring  in  its  territory.  During  this 
reporting  period  42  States  became  participants. 

Standard  Accident  File  Extract  (SAFE).  In  a  separate  effort,  NHTSA 
collects  data  about  other  accidents  also  by  having  the  information  reported 
by  States;  the  data  will  be  used  to  create  the  National  Accident  Summary 
as  well  as  other  summary  files.  Presently  34  States  have  submitted  their 
1972  full  year  accident  files. 

National  Driver  Register.  The  National  Driver  Register  is  a  Federal/ 
State  cooperative  driver  records  exchange  service  which  provides  State 
licensing  oflBcials  with  a  source  of  data  on  problem  drivers,  and  serves  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  information  on  driver  records. 

The  Register  has  recorded  the  names  of  almost  3.8  million  persons  who 
have  had  their  driving  privileges  revoked  or  suspended  by  the  States.  In 
May  1973,  the  Register  received  over  81,000  inquiries  from  participating 
States  each  24  hours. 

Drunk  driving  accounted  for  48  percent  of  the  revocations  and  suspen- 
sions reported  by  the  States  in  1972,  while  15  percent  were  for  repeated 
moving  violations,  6  percent  for  violations  of  restrictions,  and  6  percent 
for  speeding. 

RAILROADS 

The  FRA  research,  development  and  demonstration  efforts  are  focused: 
(1)  On  improvements  in  rail  technology  to  provide  better  and  safer  freight 
and  passenger  services  on  the  existing  railroads,  (2)  on  in-service  operation 
of  experimental  rail  equipment,  (3)  on  the  development  of  advanced  equip- 
ment and  technology  for  future  service  improvements,  and  (4)  on  providing 
facilities  for  testing  equipment  designs  and  technology  in  a  controlled  but 
variable  environment  including  the  High-Speed  Ground  Test  Center  at 
Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Rail  Technology.  Efforts  involving  conventional  rail  technology  or  in- 
tended to  produce  near-term  benefits  to  the  railroad  industry  are  considered 
under  three  headings:  Improved  Freight  Service,  Improved  Passenger  Train 
and  Track  Structures,  and  Safety  R&D. 

Freight  Service.  The  complexity  of  the  process  of  moving  goods  by  rail 
has  dictated  a  major  systems  analysis  to  identify  problem  areas,  though 
several  such  areas  are  known  from  research  previously  conducted. 

Sorting  methods  and  information  systems  are  being  investigated  to 
eliminate  delays  or  dead  time  in  the  movement  of  cars  through  a  yard. 
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In  a  major  cooperative  effort,  the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
the  Railway  Progress  Institute,  and  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
have  undertaken  a  study  of  the  dynamic  performance  of  long  trains  and 
their  individual  elements. 

Technical  Advances.  The  Improved  Passenger  Train  Program  was  struc- 
tured to  achieve  the  design  of  conventional  rail  equipment  which  will  cruise 
at  speeds  up  to  150  mph,  while  providing  a  comfortable  ride,  attractive 
accommodations,  and  schedule  reliability.  DOT  proposes  to  sponsor  limited 
research  to  prepare  appropriate  designs  for  such  trains,  but  will  not  now 
fund  prototype  or  demonstration  IPT's.  Research  on  track  structures 
aims  at  methods  of  keeping  tracks  smooth  under  conditions  of  heavy  use. 

Safety.  In  the  Safety  Program,  FRA  is  conducting  projects  to  achieve 
improved  protection  devices  for  grade  crossings,  improved  cars  for  move- 
ment of  hazardous  materials,  and  better  designed  locomotive  cabs.  Safety 
of  the  rails  themselves  requires  improved  techniques  for  detecting  flaws  in 
rails  and  improved  methods  of  laying  track.  FRA's  Rail  Dynamics  Lab- 
oratory has  been  designed  to  test  all  elements  of  railroad  equipment  in 
simulated  field  checks. 

Demonsfraf/ons.  In  4^/2  years  of  scheduled  revenue  operations,  the 
Metroliners  in  New  York-Washington  service  and  the  Turbo  Trains  in 
Boston-New  York  service  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  an  increasing 
market  for  improved  rail  passenger  travel,  though  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  keeping  the  Metroliner  service  reliable.  The  FRA,  together  with  the  28 
railroads  using  the  Chicago  gateway,  is  demonstrating  an  experimental 
freight  car  information  system  which  is  designed  to  speed  up  railroad  ship- 
ments and  provide  further  knowledge  of  terminal  operations.  The  results  of 
this  study  will  also  have  application  in  the  design  of  a  national  rail  rolling 
stock  information  and  control  system. 

Despite  problems  affecting  ride  quality  and  reliability,  traveler  utilization 
of  the  Metroliner  trains  during  FY  1973  increased  19  percent  to  2.3  million 
passengers.  Suburban  station  experiments  have  continued  to  encourage 
additional  riders  under  the  Metroliner  demonstration  project.  The  Capital 
Beltway  Station  at  Lanham,  Maryland,  attracted  126,672  passengers  in  FY 
1973,  an  increase  of  36  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Another  station, 
Metropark,  in  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  opened  during  FY  1972  and  served 
19  percent  more  passengers  during  the  last  half  of  FY  1973  than  in  FY  1972. 

The  Turbo  Train  demonstration  program,  which  FRA  conducted  with 
leased  Turbo  Trains,  was  concluded  January  22,  1973.  The  trains  were 
subsequently  purchased  by  AMTRAK  for  continuing  operation  between 
New  York  and  Boston ;  service  has  been  increased  to  two  round  trips  daily 
and  ridership  increased  82  percent  during  the  first  5  months  of  1973. 

Installation  of  scanners  for  the  Chicago  Railroad  Terminal  Information 
System  is  complete  and  testing  and  development  are  on  schedule.  FRA  has 
received  functional  specifications  for  the  design  of  the  system  in  a  form 
that  will  provide  a  model  adaptable  to  the  information  requirements  of  any 
large  railroad  terminal  area  and  is  currently  receiving  reports  on  a  con- 
tinuous sample  of  car  movements  through  the  terminal  which  will  be  used 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  system  when  it  is  implemented. 
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FRA  has  initiated  several  additional  research  studies  intended  to  improve 
the  procedures  used  to  control  freight  cars:  (1)  the  use  of  linear  program- 
ing techniques  to  optimize  the  assignment  of  empty  cars,  (2)  design  of 
systems  to  collect  and  forecast  demand  information.  A  2-year  study  to 
develop  methods  of  improving  utilization  of  general  service  freight  cars  is 
under  contract  with  the  Penn  Central.  Procedures  for  forecasting  specific 
car  demand  and  supply  at  the  trainmaster  district  level  will  be  developed 
and  tested  by  installation  in  pilot  areas. 

In  order  to  develop  appropriate  tools  for  improving  efficiency  and  respon- 
siveness of  rail  transportation,  research  studies  have  been  made,  including  a 
number  of  studies  of  roadway  and  line  maintenance,  and  studies  of  the 
market  and  service  needs  of  the  national  grain  and  grain  products  in- 
dustries. An  understanding  of  each  of  these  elements  will  enable  industry 
and  Government  planners  to  foster  physical  and  operating  structures  within 
the  rail  industry  that  will  provide  for  the  service  needs  of  shippers  with 
the  minimum  consumption  of  resources. 

Advanzed  Systems.  The  innovative  vehicles  being  studied  and  devel- 
oped under  the  FRA  advanced  systems  program  are  the  300-mph  Tracked 
Air  Cushion  Vehicle  (TACV)  and  the  300-mph  Magnetically  Levitated 
Vehicle  (MagLev). 

The  TACV  program  has  constructed  1.5  miles  of  guideway  at  the  Test 
Center;  a  full-sized  research  vehicle  (TACRV)  in  its  initial  test  phase  was 
operated  up  to  about  100  mph,  with  the  fans  supplying  air  to  the  cushions. 
Subsequent  tests  will  use  linear  induction  motor  propulsion  to  cover  the 
higher  speed  range. 

The  MagLev  program  is  intended  to  establish  the  feasibility  of  both 
attractive  and  repulsive  magnetic  suspensions  at  high  speeds.  Accordingly, 
a  call  has  been  issued  for  proposals  for  construction  and  test  of  both  suspen- 
sion systems  at  a  rocket  sled  facility,  up  to  speeds  of  300  mph. 

A  150-mph  Urban  Tracked  Air  Cushion  Vehicle  (UTACV)  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  and  tech- 
nically monitored  by  FRA,  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  the  vehicle 
fabrication  is  essentially  complete  and  guideway  construction  is  scheduled 
for  completion  by  March  1974,  at  which  time  the  vehicle  test  program  will 
begin. 

Supporting  Technology.  During  the  past  year,  gains  have  been  made 
in  technology  to  support  the  advanced  systems  program. 

The  2500-hp  double-sided  Linear  Induction  Motor  Research  Vehicle 
(LIMRV)  has  been  tested  up  to  190  mph  at  the  DOT  Test  Center,  validat- 
ing its  predicted  high-speed  capability. 

In  conjunction  with  the  building  of  the  TACRV  guideway,  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  reduce  cost  per  mile.  A  new  concept  will  allow  slip-forming 
the  guideway  walls  with  inherent  cost  reduction  benefits  of  $300,000  per 
mile. 

In  the  tunneling  program,  a  water  cannon  has  been  developed  and  fabri- 
cated and,  in  laboratory  tests,  has  demonstrated  a  capability  to  fracture 
hard  rock.     Also  significant  in  the  tunneling  program  has  been  research  on 
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tunnel  linings  and  supports  that  are  essential  to  maintain  the  geometry  of  the 
tunnel  bore  and  prevent  a  collapse.  A  major  output  of  the  program  has 
been  the  conceptual  design  of  a  tunnel  construction  system  which  excavates 
the  hole  and  constructs  a  concrete  lining  in  one  operation  rather  than  in 
several  successive  operations  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past. 

High-Speed  Ground  Test  Center.  The  DOT  High-Speed  Ground  Test 
Center,  located  northeast  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  has  been  partly  constructed. 
It  will  help  to  fulfill  DOT  objectives  of  advancing  ground  transportation 
technology  and  developing  cost  and  performance  data  on  potential  systems. 

This  9-mile  by  S^/^-mile  test  site  is  being  developed  to  provide  facilities 
for  full-scale  testing  of  advanced  systems  as  well  as  conventional  transpor- 
tation vehicles.  Full-scale  testing  is  being  conducted  on  the  Linear  Induc- 
tion Motor  Research  Vehicle  (LIMRV),  transit  vehicles  such  as  R-42 
subway  cars  and  the  State-of-the-Art  Cars  (SOAC),  and  the  Tracked  Air 
Cushion  Research  Vehicle  (TACRV).  The  6.2-miIe  portion  of  the  Linear 
Induction  Motor  (LIM)  test  track  has  been  used  for  testing  of  the  LIM 
suspension,  and  rail-wheel  interaction  of  the  LIMRV  up  to  190  mph. 

Construction  has  started  on  the  second  mile-and-a-half  of  what  will 
eventually  be  a  22-mile  oval  with  a  U-shaped  guideway  for  the  300-mph 
TACRV.  In  a  joint  UMTA-FRA  program,  a  60,000-square-foot  Rail 
Dynamics  Laboratory  is  being  constructed,  with  occupancy  expected  in 
early  1974. 

PIPELINE  SAFETY 

Applied  research  and  study  projects  in  both  gas  and  liquid  pipeline  safety 
were  sponsored  by  the  Department  in  FY  1973.  Data  from  such  studies 
were  made  available  to  the  public  and  to  industry.  Funds  totaling  $175,000 
were  obligated  for  this  purpose  during  FY  1973  and  some  studies  were 
continued  into  the  year  supported  by  funds  obligated  earlier.  Through  a 
contract,  development  of  a  data  system  to  process  the  leak  and  test  failure 
reports  received  by  the  OPS  continued. 

The  Department  continued  to  cooperate  with  the  Deparment  of  the  Interior 
in  evaluating  the  technical  aspects  of  the  proposed  crude  oil  pipeline  across 
Alaska  and  contracted  for  a  study  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  that  pipe- 
line's stress  design.  Engineering  work  completed  in  FY  1973  will  help 
assure  that  the  line  can  meet  all  Federal  safety  standards  in  design,  con- 
struction, operations  and  maintenance. 

A  Department  contract  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS) 
provides  to  the  OPS  such  services  as  inspecting,  testing,  and  analyzing 
pipeline  failure  specimens  and  other  pipeline  component  parts  to  assist  in 
the  determination  of  the  cause  of  pipeline  failures.  Resulting  reports  by 
NBS  suggest  means  for  prevention  of  similar  pipeline  failures. 
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Chapter  X 
PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENTS 


INTERMODAL  PROGRAMS  ^ 

Consumer  Affairs.  The  Department  emphasized  its  consumer-oriented 
programs.  Priority  was  given  to  a  study  of  consumer  involvement  in  the 
rulemaking  process  within  the  Department.  Workshops  were  held  to  dis- 
cuss current  procedures  and  make  recommendations  for  improvements  in 
the  process.  Nearly  100  consumers  and  Federal  agency  oflficials  participated 
in  the  workshops. 

During  the  year,  21  consumer  public  hearings  were  held  in  11  cities  in 
nine  States  throughout  the  Nation  to  give  people  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  views  on  all  aspects  of  the  several  modes  of  transportation.  The  re- 
sults are  used  in  helping  to  determine  how  well  the  Department  programs 
are  meeting  consumer  needs  and  in  program  planning  directed  toward 
solutions  for  problems.  The  hearings  indicated  that  consumers  are  inter- 
ested in:  (1)  Greater  emphasis  on  mass  transit;  (2)  standardized  rules  of 
the  road  and  driver  requirements;  (3)  stricter  enforcement  of  traffic  laws; 
(4)  improved  auto  inspection  and  driver  testing;  (5)  more  emergency 
services  and  better  signs  on  roads;  (6)  land  use  patterns;  and  (7)  avail- 
ability of  improved  transportation  services  for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Transportation  Quality  was  estab- 
lished to  recommend  transportation  initiatives  and  evaluate  transportation 
policies  for  the  Secretary  without  being  inappropriately  influenced  by  the 
Department  or  by  any  special  interest;  it  meets  from  three  to  five  times  a 
year.  The  Committee  is  authorized  to  conduct  inquiries,  workshops,  semi- 
nars and  studies  to  obtain  information  on  consumer  attitudes  toward  trans- 
portation to  assist  in  formulating  its  recommendations  to  the  Secretary. 

Cor)sumer  Protection.  The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration (NHTSA)  is  charged  with  safeguarding  the  motoring  public 
through  the  investigation  of  defects  bearing  upon  safe  vehicle  operation; 
monitoring  compliance  of  vehicle  and  motor  vehicle  equipment  with  the 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards;  enforcement,  or  civil  action  court 
proceedings  where  warranted ;  and  the  dissemination  of  consumer  informa- 
tion. In  FY  1972,  NHTSA  instituted  a  system  of  responding  to  a  flow  of 
consumer  complaints  and  of  notifying  the  manufacturers  of  the  difficulties 
reported.     Some  of  the  FY  1973  highlights  follow: 
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•  During  the  fiscal  year,  there  were  298  defect  recall  campaigns  affect- 
ing 10,546,679  vehicles.  Of  these,  56  of  the  recalls  involving  7,578,766 
vehicles  were  influenced  by  NHTSA  investigations. 

•  Testing  to  insure  that  vehicles  and  equipment  conformed  with  Federal 
safety  standards  resulted  in  41  civil  penalties,  but  the  failure  rate  for 
tests  is  declining,  and  stood  at  6.5  percent  the  end  of  May  1973,  as 
contrasted  with  7.2  percent  on  June  30,  1972. 

•  Litigation  work  undertaken  by  NHTSA  in  connection  with  compliance 
enforcement  has  at  least  doubled  during  the  past  year. 

•  Consumer  complaints  averaging  225  per  month  were  referred  to  the 
manufacturers  with  a  request  for  an  action  report.  65-80  percent  of 
the  referrals  achieved  successful  redress. 

Urban  Transportation  Advisory  Council.  During  the  year,  Council 
subcommittees  reported  to  the  Secretary  on  "Transportation  for  the  Trans- 
portation Deprived"  (with  particular  focus  on  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
and  the  physically  handicapped)  and  "Low  Capital  Improvements"  (to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  existing  transportation  systems).  The  Council 
also  made  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  National  Highway 
Transportation  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  as  a  result  of  which  Safety 
Standard  17  was  modified  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  transit  buses  as  part  of 
urban  pupil  transportation  systems. 

Historic  Preservation.  The  Secretary  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  and,  through  his  designee,  participates  in 
the  review  of  federally  funded  actions  which  may  have  an  impact  on  those 
districts  or  objects  of  historic,  architectural  or  archeological  significance 
listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  In  response  to  Executive 
Order  11593  (Protection  and  Enhancement  of  the  Cultural  Environment), 
the  Department  nominated  several  candidates  for  the  National  Register — 
mostly  Coast  Guard  properties  with  historical  significance. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration.  The  Secretary  is 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Administration  created  to  observe  the  200th 
Anniversary  of  the  Nation's  birth  in  1776.  Among  the  many  ongoing  trans- 
portation projects  sponsored  by  the  Department  as  parts  of  the  observation 
are:  the  National  Visitors  Center  (Washington  Union  Station)  Intermodal 
Transportation  Terminal  to  serve  as  the  Nation's  Capital  gateway  for  visi- 
tors; highway  programs  to  improve  traffic  movement  and  safety  in  com- 
munities associated  with  historic  areas;  a  Medical  Emergency  Coordination 
Communications  Assessment  program  to  assist  Bicentennial  celebration 
areas  in  emergency  medical  care;  and  a  Bicentennial  Transportation  Needs 
Study  for  Washington,  D.C.,  with  applicability  to  other  urban  areas.  As 
an  aid  to  citizens  and  communities  planning  Bicentennial  activities,  the 
Department  is  preparing  a  manual  and  guidelines  on  Departmental  inte- 
grated grant  programs  for  distribution  in  FY  1974. 
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FacUitafion  Program.  Research,  planning  and  action-oriented  programs, 
initiated  and  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Facilitation,  provide  the  means  for 
the  Department  to  fulfill  its  commitment  "to  facilitate  the  development  and 
improvement  of  coordinated  transportation  services,  to  be  provided  by 
private  enterprise,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  .  .  ."  as  defined  in  the 
DOT  Act. 

In  the  course  of  FY  1973  the  OfiBce  of  the  Secretary: 

•  Issued  a  Progress  Report  on  the  implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  joint  DOT/National  Committee  on  International 
Trade  Documentation  study  of  October  1971.  The  aggregate  potential 
annual  savings  resulting  from  the  work  now  underway  will  approxi- 
mate $4.6  billion  a  year. 

•  Undertook  the  first  of  a  series  of  demonstration  tests  of  a  new  electronic 
cargo  data  transmission  system  designed  to  simplify  and  speed  cargo 
movements  in  international  trade.  Air  cargo  data  applicable  to  15 
air  shipments  from  JFK  Airport  in  New  York  to  Heathrow  Airport  in 
London  were  transmitted  by  computer  with  the  assistance  of  ADP 
programing    developed   by   the   DOT   Transportation    Systems   Center. 

•  Continued  work  on  a  new  Standardized  Transportation  Commodity 
Description  and  Coding  System  applicable  to  domestic  U.S.  cargo 
capable  of  being  harmonized  with  existing  systems.  October  1,  1973, 
is  the  target  date  for  implementation  of  this  system  which  will  permit 
the  integration  of  all  the  existing  systems.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
annual  savings  to  U.S.  interests  will  be  in  excess  of  Si  billion. 

•  Made  progress  on  the  alignment  of  key  commercial  documents  for  in- 
ternational trade.  Almost  85  percent  of  the  maritime  carriers  have 
aligned  their  documents  to  a  standard  master  format,  and  progress  has 
been  made  toward  the  alignment  also  of  rail  and  truck  documents  to 
the  same  format.  This  program  will  produce  an  estimated  annual 
savings  of  SI  million. 

•  Promoted  international  facilitation  objectives  through  strong  U.S. 
leadership  in  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO), 
the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (IMCO), 
and  the  regional  commissions  of  the  U.N. 

•  Contracted  in  a  joint  funding  study  effort  with  the  Institute  for  Water 
Resources,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  to  analyze  and  optimize  the  role 
of  the  U.S.  inland  waterways.  Great  Lakes,  and  coastal  waters  systems 
as  a  transportation  resource. 

•  Participated  in  national  and  international  government  and  non- 
government organizations  (American  National  Standards  Institute  and 
International  Standards  Organization)  in  developing  the  dimensional 
compatibility  and  minimum  performance  standards  of  packages,  uniti- 
zation containers  and  equipment  in  the  total  transport  system. 

Safe  Handling  of  Hazardous  Materials.  Programs  sponsored  by  the 
Office   of   the   Assistant   Secretary   for  Environment,   Safety   and   Consumer 
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Affairs  included  training  seminars  with  State  and  local  personnel  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  a  centralized  reporting  system  for  incidents  relating  to 
hazardous  materials,  and  a  Hazard  Information  System  to  provide  immediate 
guidance  to  police,  firemen  and  others  faced  with  an  emergency  involving 
hazardous  materials.  The  Office  issued  special  permits  for  transportation  of 
such  materials  before  standard  rules  could  be  devised.  Approximately  1,000 
such  special  permits  were  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  new  pack- 
age labeling  format  was  issued  to  cover  both  domestic  and  international 
shipments. 

Low  Capital-Intensive  Improvements.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, acting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Urban  Transportation  Advisory 
Committee,  established  a  Task  Force  on  Low  Capital-intensive  Improve- 
ments to  Existing  Transportation  Systems.  These  include  bimodal  passen- 
ger and  vehicle-moving  improvements,  which  generally  involve  few  or  no 
new  commitments  of  land,  capital  resources  or  construction  of  new  facilities. 
These  improvements  can  be  implemented  quickly  to  achieve  significant  re- 
sults in  relieving  transportation  problems  and  increasing  facility  usage. 
The  Task  Force  was  instructed  to  suggest  ways  of  promoting  low-cost  capital 
improvements  as  alternatives  to  expensive  new  construction,  and  ways  to 
lend  technical  assistance  to  communities  that  wished  to  apply  for  such 
assistance. 

Urban  Corridor  Demonstration  Program.  The  Urban  Corridor  Dem- 
onstration Program  (UCDP)  is  a  joint  effort  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Administration  and  the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  under  the 
coordination  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment,  Safety  and  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  Its  purpose  is  to  test  and  demonstrate  the  concerted  use 
of  the  available  programs  of  the  two  modal  administrations  in  relieving 
peak  hour  traffic  congestion  in  corridors  leading  to  and  from  central  busi- 
ness districts. 

During  FY  1973  grants  totaling  more  than  $6  million  were  awarded  to 
seven  participating  Urban  Corridor  Demonstration  Program  urban  areas 
for  improved  bus  and  rail  transit  service,  bus  priority  measures,  Dial-A-Ride 
service  to  a  residential-area  bus  terminal,  carpool  and  buspool  programs, 
staggered  work  hours  program,  various  roadway  improvements  and  metered 
freeway  projects. 

Projects  will  be  evaluated  for  the  benefit  of  other  urban  areas  across  the 
Nation. 

Highlights  during  FY  1973  included  the  following: 

•  New  Jersey.  The  outstanding  success  is  the  exclusive  bus  lane  on 
Interstate  495  from  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike  to  the  Lincoln  Tunnel  in 
New  Jersey.  This  one-lane,  exclusive  bus  facility  carries  an  average 
of  34,000  persons  each  morning,  saving  each  of  the  passengers  between 
10  and  15  minutes  traveling  to  downtown  Manhattan. 

•  Minneapolis.  New  express  bus  service  was  introduced  into  the  I-35W 
corridor;  an  increase  in  ridership  of  over  650  percent  on  the  new 
buses  which  use  I-35W. 
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•  Louisville.  Louisville  and  Jefferson  Counties  agreed  to  fund  a  $786,000 
transit  improvement  program  to  aid  the  Louisville  metropolitan  area 
transit  company  in  one  of  the  largest  public  expenditures  in  the  Nation 
to  aid  a  privately  owned  and  operated  transit  system.  Features  of  the 
program  include  reduced  student  fares,  reduced  off-peak  fares,  elimina- 
tion of  transfer  charges,  and  the  purchase  and  installation  of  bus 
shelters. 

Transportation  for  Transportation-Deprived  Citizens.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  continued  its  efforts  to  eliminate  constraints  which 
inhibit  mobility  of  the  physically  disabled,  the  aged,  the  young,  and  the 
poor — the  "transportation  disadvantaged."  Among  other  efforts,  the  De- 
partment has  issued  an  advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on  air  trans- 
portation of  handicapped  persons  that  will  establish  uniform  standards  for 
the  transporting  of  such  persons. 

AVIATION 

Upgraded  Air  Traffic  Control  System.  FAA  issued  a  report  in  FY  1973 
entitled  "Concepts,  Design,  and  Description  for  the  Upgraded  Third  Gen- 
eration Air  Traffic  Control  System"  which  defines  the  goals  for  the  system 
being  developed.  The  upgraded  third  generation  system  will  incorporate 
greater  reliance  on  automation  and  improved  beacon  surveillance  capabili- 
ties for  high  density  air  traffic  control  and  collision  avoidance.  This  system 
would  be  partially  installed  starting  in  the  late  1970's  and  should  be  com- 
pletely installed  in  the  early  to  mid-1980's. 

Some  of  the  more  notable  R&D  efforts  during  the  reporting  period  were 
in  the  following  areas: 

L  Area  Navigation  (RNAV).  RNAV  refers  to  a  pilot's  ability  to  navi- 
gate along  any  selected  course  to  or  from  any  specific  "waypoint"  within 
coverage  of  airway  navigation  stations  (VORTAC)  by  using  an  onboard 
computer  which  continuously  computes  and  displays  the  aircraft's  position 
left  or  right  of  the  course  and  distance  away  from  the  waypoint.  A  report 
issued  in  February  1973  envisions  that  area  navigation  will  be  the  primary 
system  by  1982  for  navigation  by  aircraft  flying  above  17,000  feet  mean 
sea  level  and  for  operations  in  high  and  medium  traffic  density  airport 
terminal  areas. 

Appropriate  Research  and  Development  (R&D)  projects  are  now  under- 
way to  validate  the  RNAV  concepts,  including  development  of  a  com- 
patible high-altitude  area  navigation  route  structure,  development  of  a  digital 
data  broadcast  capability  on  distance  measuring  equipment  (DME)  fre- 
quencies for  area  navigation  computers,  studies  on  map  display  information 
content,  simulation  of  the  impact  on  the  air  traffic  control  system  and  cost- 
benefit  analyses.  A  nationwide  system  of  high-altitude  area  navigation 
routes  has  been  established  consisting  of  approximately  156  route  segments. 

2.  Radar.  A  project  was  undertaken  to  procure  prototype  upgraded  Air 
Route  Surveillance  Radar  (ASAR)  equipment  in  FY  1975. 

3.  Beacon.  A  major  engineering  effort  was  conducted  to  design  the  next 
generation  beacon,  the  Discrete  Address  Beacon  System   (DABS)- — an  im- 
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provement  on  the  present  Air  Traffic  Control  Radar  Beacon  System 
(ATCRBS).  DABS  will  have  a  discrete  address  capability  with  which  an 
interrogation  message  will  be  sent  only  to  a  specific  aircraft. 

4.  Collision  Avoidance  System  i CAS) /Proximity  Warning  Indicator 
(PWI).  Two  contracts  were  awarded  to  the  leading  nonsynchronous  col- 
lision avoidance  systems  manufacturers  to  flight  test  and  evaluate  their 
equipment  during  FY  1973,  and  subsequently,  at  the  Naval  Air  Develop- 
ment Center  (NADC).  A  contractor  was  also  selected  for  an  analytical 
study  to  determine  the  appropriate  number,  location  and  implementation 
priority  of  T-F  (time  frequency)  CAS  ground  stations,  should  that  method 
ultimately  be  selected. 

5.  Approach  and  Landing  Systems.  Category  III  (very  low  visibility) 
Instrument  Landing  System  (ILS)  ground  equipment  will  be  operational 
at  the  National  Aviation  Facilities  Experimental  Center  (NAFEC)  to  sup- 
port the  all-weather  landing  portion   of  this  continuing  program. 

6.  Airport/ Air  side.  This  continuing  program  concerns  primarily  air- 
port safety,  airport  configuration  design  and  pavement  design  on  the  out- 
side or  nonterminal  side  of  the  airport. 

7.  Flow  Control.  A  prototype  combined  en  route  and  terminal  flow  con- 
trol computer  program  design  has  been  completed.  Upon  completion  of 
validation,  this  design  will  provide  centralized  flow  control  capability  to 
interface  with  local  flow  control  activities  performed  by  the  Air  Route 
Traffic  Control  Centers  (ARTCC). 

8.  En  Route  Control.     FY  1973  efforts  included: 

•  Completion  of  specifications  for  a  Direct  Access  Radar  Channel. 

•  Demonstration   of  a   ground-based  conflict  alert  capability  for  beacon 
traffic  at  the  Jacksonville  ARTCC. 

Flight  Service  Stations  (FSS).  The  FSS  system  is  composed  of  three 
basic  elements:  a  central  processing  facility;  30  to  50  manned  hub  stations; 
and  nationwide,  about  3,500  unmanned  self-service  terminals  for  pilots  at 
some  2,000  locations.  The  present  network  of  Flight  Service  Stations  is 
technologically  and  functionally  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  1940's,  and  is  thus 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  for  flight  services.  A  concept  for  a  nationwide 
automated  flight  service  station  system  was  developed  during  FY  1973  by 
a  joint  FAA/OST  study  team. 

Terminal /Tower  Control.  The  first  computer  and  computer  program 
package  which  expands  the  ARTS  III  capabilities  to  include  radar  track- 
ing, additional  reliability  features  and  continuous  data  recording  was  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated. 

Aeronautical  Satellites  Ocean  air  traffic  control  and  air  carrier  com- 
munications are  conducted  over  high-frequency  radio  circuits  which  are 
often  of  low  reliability  and  are  approaching  saturation  in  the  North  Atlantic 
and  Eastern  Pacific.  Oceanic  surveillance  is  based  on  pilot  voice  position 
reports  which  are  limited  in  accuracy  and  rate.  With  the  increasing  traffic 
levels   forecast,    the   air   traffic   control   system   will    require   more   accurate 
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and  more  frequent  aircraft  positional  information.     Some  of  the  FY  1973 
highlights  include: 

•  Experiments  using  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's (NASA)  Applications  Technology  Satellites  (ATS).  These  ex- 
periments are  nearing  completion  and  have  provided  valuable  multipath 
channel  characteristics  and  scintillation  data. 

•  A  test  plan  for  ATS-F  satellite  experimentation  and  operational  demon- 
stration. The  plan  has  been  forwarded  to  NASA  for  allocation  of  the 
necessary  satellite  test  time. 

•  The  awarding  of  a  contract  for  the  development  of  initial  models  of 
an  L-band  avionics  system  suitable  for  experimental  ATC  satellite 
demonstrations. 

Aircraft  Safety.  The  use  of  electromagnetic  and  X-ray  absorption 
techniques  for  detecting  weapons  in  carried  luggage  was  initiated. 

Modified  (gelled)  jet  fuels,  to  reduce  fire  hazards  associated  with  sur- 
vivable  crashes,  were  full-scale  tested  in  survivable  crashes  of  surplus  mili- 
tary aircraft. 

Joint  FAA/USAF/NASA  Runway  Research  Program.  A  study  on 
the  stopping  characteristics  of  jet  aircraft  on  dry,  wet,  icy  and  snow- 
covered  runways  was  completed  this  year  as  part  of  a  joint  FAA/USAF/ 
NASA  runway  research  program.  The  study  was  designed  to  determine 
aircraft  braking  system  characteristics,  runway  surface  coeflficient-of-friction 
measuring  devices,  and  pilot  operating  procedures  required  for  safe  landings 
on  wet,  snow-laden,  and  icy  runways. 

Crashworthiness.  During  FY  1973,  a  research  and  development  plan 
was  developed  whereby  crashworthiness  aspects  of  small  airplane  design 
will  be  further  studied  by  FAA  and  NASA  in  cooperation  with  industry. 
Agency  and  contractual  studies  will  be  initiated  to  identify  additional 
crashworthiness  factors  which  could  be  considered  during  the  design  process. 

Quiet  Short-Haul  Air  Transportation  System  (QSATS).  The  growth 
of  aviation  over  the  last  decade  has  brought  it  into  conflict  at  many  locations 
with  the  increasing  concern  for  land  use  and  the  environment.  In  FY  1973 
a  National  Plan  was  prepared  keynoting  policy,  social,  economic  and 
technical  issues  as  well  as  the  goals,  objectives,  and  activities  required  to 
insure  joint  Government-industry  consensus  and  action  leading  to  an  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  short-haul  air  system. 

Among  the  many  program  activities  initiated  or  accomplished  were 
studies  of  the  influence  weather  conditions  should  have  on  design  of  short- 
haul  aircraft  and  problems  of  congestion  and  air  traffic  control  that  will  re- 
sult from  introduction  of  such  aircraft.  Contracts  also  were  let  to  investigate 
appropriate  microwave  landing  systems  and  other  technical  facilities  re- 
quired for  short-haul  operations. 

Environmental  R&D  Accomplishments  In  FY  1973.  The  FAA  Quiet 
Nacelle  Program  provided  test  data  to  assist  in  determining  whether  JT3D 
propefled  aircraft   (B-707  and  DC-8)   and  JT8D  propelled  aircraft   (DC-9 
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and  B-727)  can  feasibly  be  modified  for  meaningful  noise  reduction.  The 
JT3D  retrofit  installation  was  flight  tested  in  April  1973  and  met  the  noise 
standards  of  FAR  36.  The  JT8D  testing  program  was  essentially  completed 
during  FY  1973. 

•  Testing  continued  on  development  of  the  "two  segment"  approach, 
which  offers  up  to  a  10-decibel  (dB)  reduction  before  the  aircraft 
transitions  to  the  second  segment  at  about  3  miles  from  touchdown. 
Airlines  participating  in  this  NASA/FAA  program  initiated  in-service 
evaluations  of  the  system  with  a  B-727  aircraft. 

•  Noise  measurements  of  several  general  aviation  aircraft  were  made  at 
NAFEC  to  obtain  information  required  to  develop  a  noise  certification 
rule   for   propeller-driven   aircraft   weighing  less   than    12,500  pounds. 

Airspace  Schedule  Management.  During  FY  1973,  FAA  extended 
for  an  additional  12  months  the  rule  authorizing  the  establishment  of  flight 
quotas  at  five  high  density  airports  (John  F.  Kennedy  International,  O'Hare 
International,  Washington  National,  La  Guardia,  and  Newark  Airports). 
Quotas  are  presently  in  effect  at  John  F.  Kennedy  International  and  O'Hare 
International  Airports  between  the  hours  of  3  p.m.  and  8  p.m.  daily. 
Quotas  at  La  Guardia  and  Washington  National  Airports  are  from  6  a.m. 
to  midnight  daily.  Newark  Airport,  though  included  in  the  quota  rule,  is 
not  currently  operating  under  schedule  restrictions. 

National  Airspace  System  Modernization.  Significant  accomplish- 
ments under  this  program  include: 

•  ARTS-III.  At  year's  end,  60  ARTS-III  (semiautomated  air  traffic 
control)  systems  had  been  delivered  to  designated  terminal  locations. 
The  last  system,  planned  for  the  San  Francisco/Oakland  Bay  area,  was 
placed  in  storage  pending  construction  of  new  terminal  quarters  early 
in  FY  1974.  Sixty  systems  were  in  full  operational  use  at  the  end  of 
the  reporting  period. 

•  ARTS— II.  A  prototype  ARTS-II  system  was  evaluated  at  the  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  Terminal  Radar  Approach  Cab  (TRACAB)  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  ARTS-II  design  will  provide  a 
semiautomated  display  capability  for  lower  density  terminal  radar 
control  facilities  not  qualified  for  ARTS-III. 

•  NAS  En  Route  Stage  A.  Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  thi.s 
program.  As  noted  in  last  year's  report,  NAS  En  Route  Stage  A  is 
being  installed  and  implemented  in  two  phases  at  the  20  ARTCC's  in 
the  contiguous  48  States.  The  first  phase,  which  is  essentially  com- 
plete, provides  automatic  flight  data  processing  and  interfacility  data 
transfer.  The  second  phase  provides  for  digital  radar  displays  and 
radar  data  processing.  At  year's  end,  all  ARTCC's  had  a  computerized 
flight  data  processing  capability  and  all  centers  were  using  computer 
updating  equipment  which  facilitates  communication  between  the  con- 
troller and  the  automated  system. 

•  Three  ARTCC's  located  outside  the  contiguous  United  States  (San  Juan, 
Honolulu,  and  Anchorage)  are  in  various  stages  of  implementing  auto- 
matic flight  data  processing.     The  hardware  has  been  delivered  to  the 
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Honolulu  and  Anchorage  ARTCC's.  San  Juan  is  now  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  the  hardware.  Flight  data  processing  capability  is  scheduled 
to  be  operational  at  the  three  ARTCC  facilities  by  the  end  of  1973. 
The  planning  for  the  three  ARTCC's  includes  the  addition  of  radar 
data  processing  capabilities  as  well  as  interfacing  with  terminal  air 
traffic  control  facilities  within  their  area  of  jurisdiction. 

•  Major  contracts  totaling  approximately  $142.5  million  to  effect  im- 
provements in  the  National  Airspace  System  and  for  other  requirements 
have  been  awarded  for  equipment  and  services. 

•  Electronic  Voice  Switching  (EVS).  The  FAA  is  engaged  in  a  program 
to  provide  the  en  route  traffic  control  facilities  and  certain  large  control 
tower  facilities  with  EVS  systems,  the  latest  technology  in  telephone 
switching  to  reduce  cost  of  agency  communications  and  improve  efiB- 
ciency  of  air  traffic  control. 

•  Airport  Deve/opmenf  Aid  Program  (ADAP).  This  program  au- 
thorized FAA  to  obligate  to  eligible  airport  sponsors  S280  million  an- 
nually through  FY  1973  for  establishing  and  improving  airports  to 
meet  the  needs  of  civil  aeronautics.  During  FY  1973,  the  third  year 
of  operation  under  the  ADAP,  the  FAA  entered  grant  agreements  with 
airport  sponsors  for  development  and  firefighting  and  rescue  equipment 
at  450  airports. 

Aviation  War  Risk  Insurance.  Under  Title  XIII  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act  of 
1966,  and  a  delegation  of  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  continues  to  maintain  an  aviation  war 
risk  insurance  program. 

The  current  program  includes  a  standby  insurance  binder  plan  which 
would  make  aviation  war  risk  insurance  available  to  U.S.  civil  aircraft 
and  foreign-flag  civil  aircraft  engaged  in  operations  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  or  the  national  economy  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
any  of  the  four  Great  Powers.  It  also  includes  a  nonpremium  aviation  war 
risk  policy  insuring  U.S.  air  carrier  aircraft  under  contract  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  otherwise  committed  to  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet. 

As  most  of  the  aircraft  insured  under  any  one  program  are  also  insured 
in  one  or  more  others,  the  cumulative  value  of  aircraft  insu»-ed  or  the  maxi- 
mum contingent  liability  would  not  produce  a  true  measure  of  exposure. 
The  actual  number  of  aircraft  insured  under  all  programs  is  451,  repre- 
senting a  maximum  contingent  liability  of  $46,788,747,400. 

The  Premium  Hull  &  Liability  Deductible-Coverage  program  which  was 
activated  in  1970  is  generally  being  phased  down  due  to  availability  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  in  the  commercial  insurance  market.  Remaining 
liabilities  under  this  program  are  $16,494,000.  During  FY  1973  revenues 
of  $2,157,441;39  were  realized  under  the  program.  Retained  earnings  in 
the  Aviation  War  Risk  Insurance  Revolving  Fund  at  the  beginning  of  FY 
1973  were  $10,555,534.46.  Net  adjusted  administrative  expense  chargeable 
to  these  programs  in  FY  1973  was  $43,353.17. 
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One  claim  has  been  made  under  the  premium  Hull  and  Liability  De- 
ductible-Coverage program  for  the  destruction  of  a.  Boeing  747  aircraft  in 
Cairo,  Egypt,  on  September  6,  1970. 

Implementation  of  50  kHz/Y  Channels  for  ILS/VOR/DME.  Rapidly 
expanding  aviation  services  have  resulted  in  the  need  for  additional  radio 
frequencies  for  enroute  navigational  aids  and  instrument  landing  systems. 

FAA  .has  actively  participated  in  meetings  with  the  Radio  Technical 
Commission  for  Aeronautics  (RTCA)  and  other  industry  groups  to  develop 
performance  requirements  for  operation  with  50  kHz  channelization. 

FAA  also  issued  a  notice  of  invitation  for  comments  regarding  25  kHz 
frequency  spacing  of  VHF  communications  channels  on  January  5,  1973. 
Resulting  comments  were  analyzed  and  a  notice  of  policy  decision  was 
issued  on  May  21,  1973,  stating  that  25  kHz  frequency  spacing  of  VHF 
communications  channels  will  be  implemented  in  the  jet  route  structure 
beginning  January  1,  1977. 

HIGHWAY   PROGRAMS 

Progress  on  the  Interstate  System.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  34,848 
miles  (82  percent)  of  the  designated  42,500  miles  of  the  Interstate  System 
were  open  to  traffic.  Sections  completed  to  full  design  year  standards  in- 
creased by  1,482  miles.  In  addition  to  the  sections  in  use,  3,206  miles  were 
under  construction,  and  engineering  and  right-of-way  acquisition  were 
completed  or  underway  for  3,383  miles.  This  represents  98  percent  of  the 
work  on  the  entire  Interstate  System. 

Direct  Federal  Highway  Construction.  The  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration administers  annual  appropriations  for  forest  highways  and  public 
lands  highways  and  performs  highway  engineering  and  construction  services 
on  forest  development  roads,  park  and  parkway  roads,  Indian  reservation 
roads,  and  access  roads.  During  FY  1973,  work  was  completed  on  86 
projects  for  a  total  length  of  273.2  miles  and  involving  Federal  funds  total- 
ing $50.2  million.  Awards  were  made  on  71  new  projects  for  construction 
of  136.1  miles  for  a  total  amount  of  $37.3  million  and  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  83  projects  were  under  contract  with  an  obligation  of  $54.7 
million  for  construction  of  260.5  miles. 

Construction  Contracts  and  Prices.  During  the  year  4,632  Federal-aid 
highway  construction  contracts  with  a  total  value  of  $4.6  billion  were 
awarded,  of  which  1,400  were  on  the  Interstate  System,  2,056  were  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  system  (exclusive  of  Interstate),  and  1,176  were  on 
the  Federal-aid  secondary  system.  Contracts  for  urban  work  are  included 
in  these  figures.  The  average  size  of  contracts  during  the  year  was  approxi- 
mately $992,500  and  79  percent  of  the  contracts  were  for  less  than  $1 
million.  During  a  3-year  period,  $51.2  million  was  spent  from  a  re- 
volving fund  for  advance  acquisition  of  land  for  right-of-way. 

Interim  Highway  Funding.  A  bill  to  provide  for  interim  highway 
funding  (S.  1808)  was  approved  by  the  President  on  July  6,  1973.  It  pro- 
vided authorization  of  appropriations  of  $1  billion  for  the  Interstate  System 
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and  $500  million  for  the  primary  and  secondary  systems  and  their  urban 
extensions  to  prevent  halting  of  construction  by  the  States. 

Territorial  Highway  Program.  Under  the  Territorial  Highway  Program 
for  the  Territories  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands, 
funds  are  available  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  contribution  of  70  percent  of 
the  cost  of  any  project.  Highway  agencies  have  been  established  by  the 
Territories,  and  long-range  highway  plans  are  being  developed.  The  sys- 
tems of  roads  have  been  designated;  planning  and  design  work  is  proceed- 
ing; and  several  projects  are  under  construction  in  each  Territory. 

Spec/a/  Bridge  Replacement  Program.  By  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1970,  Congress  established  a  program  to  replace  a  limited  number 
of  the  Nation's  deficient  bridges  during  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

To  date,  8,934  applications  have  been  submitted  by  the  States  for  re- 
placement of  deficient  bridges.  In  December  1972,  each  State  was  assigned, 
as  a  planning  guide,  a  portion  of  the  $250  million  authorized  and  a  list  of 
the  highest  priority  bridges  in  the  State.  The  States  then  make  their  own 
determination  of  which  bridges  they  wish  to  replace.  To  date,  202  bridges 
have  been  selected  and  are  in  various  stages  of  replacement.  Three  of  the 
initially  authorized  bridges  have  been  completed  and  are  now  open  to  traffic. 
The  other  199  bridges  are  in  various  stages  of  planning,  design,  or 
construction. 

State   Highway    Department   Maintenance    Management   Programs. 

Since  1971  FHWA  has  been  providing  advisory  assistance  upon  request  to 
27  State  highway  departments  in  the  management  of  their  highway  main- 
tenance programs. 

Appalachian  Regional  Highway  Program.  The  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  of  1965  provided  for  funding  joint  Federal  and  State 
efforts  in  the  solution  of  the  special  problems  of  the  Appalachian  region. 
FHWA  participated  in  the  designation  of  a  system  of  highways  to  improve 
transportation  in  the  region,  a  critical  economic  need.  The  Act  and  sub- 
sequent amendments  authorize  $2.09  billion  for  the  construction  of  up  to 
2,700  miles  of  development  highways  and  1,600  miles  of  local  access  roads. 
After  local  approval  the  projects  are  carried  out  as  Federal-aid  highway 
projects.  As  of  March  31,  1973,  735.2  miles  of  development  highway  and 
374.4  miles  of  access  roads  had  been  built  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.9  billion. 

Economic  Growth  Center  Program.  One  hundred  twelve  small  urban 
centers  in  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  been  approved  to  participate  in 
the  Economic  Growth  Center  Development  Highway  Program  authorized 
in  the  1970  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  Construction  projects  have  been 
selected  for  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  centers  and  49  centers  are 
constructing  300  miles  of  roads.  Most  States  have  been  conducting  pre- 
liminary economic  studies  which  will  become  the  basis  for  later  evaluations 
of  the  demonstration  program. 
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MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  lUMTA)  Capital  Grant 
Program.  FY  1973  was  a  year  of  unprecedented  activity  for  the  UMTA 
capital  grant  program.  A  total  of  $844.2  million  in  grants  was  committed, 
a  sum  considerably  greater  than  the  entire  amount  committed  in  the  period 
between  FY  1965  and  FY  1970  (S680.6  million)  under  the  1964  Act.  In 
addition  to  the  capital  grant  commitment,  an  advance  land  acquisition  loan 
of  S19.5  million  was  approved  during  FY  1973  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority  in  Boston. 

There  were  94  new  capital  grant  projects  and  32  amendments  (involving 
funding)  to  previously  approved  grants.  Involved  in  the  S844.2  million 
commitment  were  projects  in  88  metropolitan  areas  in  35  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

With  completion  of  the  FY  1973  program,  the  cumulative  net  total  of 
Federal  fund  commitments  to  capital  grant  projects  by  UMTA  was  $2,317,- 
439,768,  involving  354  projects  in  44  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  Puerto  Rico,  including  rail,  bus,  and  ferry  boat  projects. 

Grants  approved  in  FY  1973  will  assist  in  the  purchase  of  4,072  new 
buses  and  851  new  rail  cars.  From  the  beginning  of  the  program  through 
June  30,  1973,  purchases  of  14,503  new  buses  (including  370  trolley- 
coaches)  and  3,257  new  rail  cars  (including  1,009  railroad  commuter  cars 
and  228  light-rail  cars)  have  been  assisted  through  the  capital  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Examples  of  UMTA  Grants.  Among  the  larger,  more  significant  grants 
for  the  year  were  the  following: 

•  For  the  New  York  City  Transit  Authority  one  new  grant  and  four 
amendments  to  two  previously  funded  grants  were  approved  for  a  total 
of  $183.7  million.  The  largest  project  provided  an  additional  $78.8 
million  for  the  purchase  of  425  new  subway  cars.  In  total,  UMTA 
has  now  provided  $142.2  million  for  745  cars. 

•  Two  planned  new  rapid  transit  systems  received  initial  funding  during 
the  year:  Metropolitan  Atlanta  Rapid  Transit  Authority  for  which  a 
grant  of  $69.5  million  permits  the  start  of  construction  for  the  50-mile 
rail  and  14-mile  bus  system,  and  the  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion of  Maryland,  which  received  $22.5  million  to  begin  construction 
of  a  28-mile  rail  line  as  the  first  phase  of  a  rapid  transit  system  for 
the  Baltimore  area. 

•  For  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  District  in  the  San  Francisco  region 
which  opened  for  service  58  miles  of  its  75-mile  system  during  FY 
1973,  UMTA  provided  an  additional  $88.7  million  in  capital  grant 
funds,  making  the  total  commitment  to  the  BART  system  $254.7  mil- 
lion. The  latest  funding  permits  the  system  to  acquire  100  additional 
cars  for  a  total  of  350,  and  to  continue  construction  work. 

•  The  Northwest  Suburban  Mass  Transit  District  in  the  Chicago  area 
received  a  capital  grant  of  $20,876,702  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of 
36  new  bi-level  cars  and  13  diesel  locomotives  for  the  Milwaukee  Road 
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suburban  service.     This  is  the  first  funding  of  diesel  locomotives  in 
this  program. 

•  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority  in  Boston,  with  a 
S32.8  million  capital  grant,  has  ordered  150  new  cars  for  its  streetcar 
operations  of  the  same  type  as  those  ordered  by  San  Francisco's  Mu- 
nicipal Railway.  These  are  the  first  vehicles  of  this  type  purchased 
in  the  United  States  since  1952. 

•  The  largest  grant  during  FY  1973  involving  bus  service  was  the  S70.3 
million  funding  for  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity. This  enabled  WMATA  to  purchase  the  four  privately  owned  bus 
systems  serving  Washington  and  its  suburbs,  to  buy  620  new  buses, 
and  to  inaugurate  a  modernization  and  improvement  program. 

•  Other  large  bus  purchases  funded  during  the  year  included  545  for 
Chicago,  440  (and  110  trolley-coaches)  for  Philadelphia,  and  220  for 
Los  Angeles.  Small  bus  systems,  however,  also  received  funds  for  new 
equipment.  Among  the  communities  thus  assisted  are:  Burlington, 
Vermont;  Frankfort,  Kentucky;  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota;  and  Olympia, 
Washington. 

•  UMTA  assisted  21  cities  to  buy  transit  systems  during  FY  1973.  These 
ranged  in  size  from  such  larger  systems  as  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  small  operations  in  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia, 
and  the  Davenport-Rock  Island  area  of  Iowa  and  Illinois.  In  several 
cities  suburban  private  operations  were  acquired  to  coordinate  with 
publicly  owned  major  systems.  Baltimore  and  Seattle  are  examples 
of  this  type  of  public  takeover. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  UMTA's  capital  grant  program  assisted  21  cities 
to  stabilize  existing  bus  systems ;  helped  in  the  purchase  of  4,072  new  buses, 
and  851  rail  rapid  and  commuter  railroad  transit  cars;  and  helped  in  the 
construction  and  modernization  of  15  bus  garages  and  service  facilities. 
Ninety-four  capital  improvement  grants,  32  amendments  to  existing  grants 
and  one  advance  land  acquisition  loan  were  made,  totaling  $863.7  million. 

Under  development  are  nine  prototypes  of  a  new  modern  50-passenger 
bus  designated  "Transbus."  Three  different  designs  will  be  available  early 
in  FY  1974  for  testing  and  evaluation.  Also  during  the  year  UMTA  con- 
tracted to  develop  preliminary  specifications  for  a  high-capacity  transit  bus. 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION   PROGRAMS 

Regulations  and  Notices.  In  March  1973,  the  Coast  Guard  published 
regulations  dealing  with  the  issuance  of  licenses  for  the  operation  of  unm- 
spected  towing  vessels  to  reduce  casualties  attributable  to  personnel  error. 

On  July  1,  1974,  the  regulations  on  pollution  prevention  from  vessels  and 
oil  transfer  facilities  become  effective;  they  reduce  the  probability  of  an 
accidental  discharge  of  oil  or  oily  wastes  during  normal  vessel  operations 
or  during  the  bulk  transfer  of  oil  or  oily  wastes  to  or  from  vessels. 

To  insure  at  least  a  minimum  degree  of  safety  from  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  vessels  carrying  hazardous  cargoes  in  U.S.  waters,  the  Coast  Guard 
has  issued  interim  regulations  governing  the  issuance  of  a  letter  of  com- 
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pliance  to  foreign  vessels  carrying  certain  bulk  dangerous  cargoes  in  U.S. 
ports.  Such  cargoes  include:  etiologic  agents,  cold  compressed  gases  and 
radioactive  materials. 

The  Coast  Guard  issued  advanced  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking  during 
FY  1973  on  regulations  which  would  require  a  segregated  ballast  (achieved 
in  part  by  fitting,  throughout  the  cargo  length,  a  double  bottom)  capability 
on  tank  ships,  and  on  regulations  to  govern  the  design,  construction,  in- 
stallation, and  operation  of  any  maritime  sanitation  device  on  board  certain 
vessels. 

The  Coast  Guard  issued  regulations  that  require  uniformity  of  materials 
(fire-retardant  resins)  for  fibrous-glass- reinforced  plastic  construction  in 
small  passenger  vessels.  The  Coast  Guard  also  has  issued  by  regulation  a 
revision  of  anchorage  grounds  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Electronics  Engineering  Developments.  The  Loran-70's  Program,  es- 
tablished to  provide  a  unified,  comprehensive  plan  for  future  Coast  Guard 
Loran  efforts,  includes  the  replacement  of  aging  equipment  at  existing 
stations  and  the  construction  of  new  stations  to  provide  navigation  signals 
to  meet  the  marine  requirement  for  the  coastal  confluence  region,  as  set 
forth  in  the  National  Plan  for  Navigation. 

Land  was  acquired  for  a  new  Loran-C  transmitting  station  in  the  Presque 
Isle  section  of  Maine;  a  construction  contract  will  be  awarded  during  the 
summer  of  1973.  The  facility  will  be  used  to  test  new  equipment  and 
operations  designed  to  permit  unattended  operation  at  some  Loran-C  sta- 
tions and  reduced  manning  at  others. 

A  contract  for  construction  of  a  prototype  Sectionalized  Loran  Trans- 
mitting (SLT)  Antenna  has  been  awarded  and  the  antenna  is  scheduled  to 
be  installed  at  the  Presque  Isle  Test  Facility  in  FY  1974. 

Two  low-cost  Loran-C  Navigation  receivers  have  been  developed  and 
delivered  to  the  Coast  Guard.  Each  company  produced  one  prototype  and 
five  preproduction  models  of  its  receiver  under  Coast  Guard  contracts. 
During  FY  1973,  both  models  satisfactorily  passed  preliminary  testing  at 
the  USCG  Electronic  Engineering  Center,  Wildwood,  N.J.  All  of  the  re- 
ceivers are  presently  undergoing  operational  field  evaluation  on  various 
Coast  Guard  and  commercial  vessels. 

The  frequency  of  Loran-C  transmissions  was  adjusted  to  conform  to  the 
international  system  of  Universal  Coordinated  Time  during  FY  1973.  The 
Coast  Guard  acts  as  an  agent  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Observatory  and  the  DOD 
as  timing  program  manager.  Procurements  have  been  initiated  for  hard- 
ware to  establish  time  monitoring  stations  at  existing  Coast  Guard  and  DOD 
facilities. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  for  construction  of  two  radar  transponder 
beacons  (RACONS)  that  provide  positive  geographic  reference  to  radar- 
equipped  vessels.  User  demand  for  more  RACONS  has  steadily  increased. 
To  extend  the  navigation  season  on  the  Great  Lakes,  six  RACONS  were 
deployed  during  FY  1973.  Eight  RACONS  are  now  being  readied  for  re- 
deployment on  the  north  slope  of  Alaska. 
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The  Lampedusa,  Italy,  Loran-C  transmitting  station  was  declared  opera- 
tional on  August  28,  1972.  The  Air  Transportable  Loran-C  station  (ATLS) 
equipment  was  utilized  for  this  installation.  This  station  replaces  the  dis- 
established Loran-C  station  at  Matratin,  Libya,  and  restores  Loran-C  cov- 
erage to  include  almost  the  entire  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Procurement  specifications  for  high-power  radiobeacon  equipment  for 
Large  Navigational  Buoys  were  completed  in  FY  1973.  The  new  equip- 
ment will  be  ultra-reliable  with  redundant  solid-state  modules  and  automatic 
switching  between  module  sets  in  the  event  of  failure. 

Under  Coast  Guard  contract,  a  low-cost  ship  guidance  system  using 
Loran-C  inputs  has  been  developed.  Complete  documentation  on  this  equip- 
ment will  be  released  to  the  public  in  late  1973  to  allow  production  by  any 
interested  manufacturer.  The  requirement  to  equip  all  Coast  Guard  ice- 
breakers and  oceanographic  vessels  with  precision  navigational  capabilities 
is  being  met  by  utilizing  the  Navigation  Satellite  and  Loran-C  navigation 
systems  in  a  time-shared  manner.  A  computer  is  employed  to  produce  the 
required  data  for  automatic  display  of  navigational  information. 

During  FY  1973  the  Coast  Guard  installed  40  VHF-FM  communication 
sites  to  provide  coastal  distress  coverage  in  the  maritime  mobile  band  with 
any  1-watt  transmission  from  a  vessel  as  far  as  20  miles  at  sea.  The  in- 
stallation of  80  sites  in  FY  1974  will  complete  the  program.  These  sites 
will  provide  receiver  communications  coverage  of  the  United  States  including 
Hawaii,  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Also  during  FY  1973  the  last  Transportable  Communications  Central 
(TCC)  was  delivered  to  Coast  Guard  Air  Station  Elizabeth  City.  The  Trans- 
portable Communications  Centrals  are  equipped  with  all  modes  of  com- 
munications equipment  and  are  available  for  deployment  to  any  location 
where  a  rapid  on-scene  communications  capability  for  natural  disasters  or 
for  search-and-rescue  incidents  is  required.  Since  being  placed  in  an 
operational  status  in  FY  1972,  the  TCC's  have  performed  successfully  in 
flood  relief  operations  during  Hurricane  Agnes  and,  more  recently,  in  the 
Mississippi  River  delta  area. 

Ocean  Engineering  Developments.  The  Lighthouse  Automation  and 
Modernization  Program  (LAMP),  now  ending  its  sixth  year,  has  seen  a 
total  of  26  stations  automated,  with  10  completions  during  FY  1973. 

Specifications  for  a  FY  1974  procurement  of  five  additional  Large  Navi- 
gational Buoys  (LNB)  were  completed.  This  will  result  in  a  population 
of  10  LNB's  on  station  and  a  spare  buoy  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts. 

Continuing  the  effort  to  convert  to  lighter  weight  buoys,  contracts  were 
awarded  to  supply  sample  plastic  buoys  of  the  two  smallest  sizes  for  quali- 
fication testing.  Thirty  medium-size  plastic  buoys  of  Coast  Guard  design 
were  fabricated  and  a  contract  was  awarded  for  10  aluminum  buoys  of  a 
similar  design. 

Civil  Engineering  Developments.  Coast  Guard  family  housing  stand- 
ards have  been  revised  to  parallel  those  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. Continuing  efforts  are  being  made  to  utilize  new  methods  of  ac- 
quiring family  housing  including  purchase  of  existing  homes,  use  of  the 
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Small  Business  Administration's  Minority  Contractor  Program,  and  two-step 
formal  advertising  for  construction  of  a  builder's  "off  the  shelf"  product. 

Naval  Engineering  Developments.  Construction  is  continuing  on  2 
new  icebreakers,  the  Polar  Star  and  the  Polar  Sea.  They  are  believed  to 
be  the  most  powerful  icebreakers  in  the  world.  In  addition  the  Coast  Guard 
has  under  construction,  either  by  contract  or  in  its  own  yards,  a  number 
of  special-purpose  boats  including  a  series  of  41 -ft.  Utility  Boats  and  Motor 
Surf  Boats. 

Other  ships  were  in  the  process  of  rehabilitation  and  conversion,  includ- 
ing the  Storis ;  the  Evergreen,  being  converted  into  an  oceanographic  cutter ; 
and  the  Acushnet,  being  converted  to  support  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA).  Major  modernization  efforts  are 
being  applied  to  the  Westwind,  and  to  several  buoy  tenders  such  as  the 
Salvia,  Sweetgum,  and  Sagebrush. 

Search  and  Rescue  (SAR).  Three  years  of  evaluation  of  Air  Cushioned 
Vehicles  for  search  and  rescue  and  other  programs  has  produced  docu- 
mentation for  future  utilization  of  such  surface  effect  rescue  vehicles  as  a 
part  of  the  Coast  Guard  inventory.  No  Surface  Effect  Vehicles  are  currently 
in  the  Coast  Guard  inventory. 

In  FY  1973  the  Coast  Guard  fulfilled  its  SAR  responsibility  by  main- 
taining and  operating  a  search  and  rescue  system  consisting  of  24  air  sta- 
tions with  49  fixed  wing  and  110  rotary  wing  aircraft;  30  high  endurance 
and  23  medium  endurance  cutters;  79  patrol  craft;  and  144  shore  stations 
from  which  some  650  small  boats  operated.  During  the  year,  the  Coast 
Guard  responded  to  approximately  64,000  calls  for  assistance.  Recreational 
boaters  generated  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  calls  for  assistance  and 
the  remaining  one-third  was  generated  by  commercial  vessels  and  civilian 
and  military  aircraft.  Approximately  4,000  deaths  were  prevented  and 
more  than  125,000  persons  were  otherwise  assisted.  The  estimated  value 
of  property  loss  prevented  exceeded  $230  million. 

Coast  Guard  Aviation.  The  Coast  Guard's  HU-16  E  aircraft  will  have 
to  be  replaced  within  the  next  2  years  because  they  are  approaching  their 
maximum  flight  time  limits.  An  evaluation  effort  has  been  undertaken  to 
support  a  procurement  program  to  replace  approximately  40  aircraft. 

Preliminary  steps  are  now  underway  to  construct  a  new  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station  at  North  Bend,  Oregon.  This  three-helicopter  unit  will  supplement 
the  vessels  already  located  in  the  Coos  Bay  area  and  will  provide  rapid 
response  to  SAR  cases  and  foreign  fisheries  surveillance  by  late  1974. 

The  Coast  Guard  was  operating  159  aircraft  at  24  air  stations  at  the  end 
of  FY  1973. 

Marine  Science  Activities.  During  FY  1973,  the  Coast  Guard  had  more 
than  30  vessels  capable  of  significant  marine  science  activity.  During 
the  year  the  number  of  ocean  stations  was  reduced  from  5  to  3.  On  these 
ocean  stations,  observations  of  water  mass  properties  were  made  once  or 
twice  daily,  with  en  route  observations  to  total  about  2,000  observations 
each  time  a  vessel  occupied  a  station.     Among  the  cooperative  projects  in 
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which  the  Coast  Guard  took  part  were:  (1)  Support  of  the  Navy  environ- 
ment buoy  program,  (2)  support  planning  for  the  Global  Atmospheric  Re- 
search Program's  (GARP)  Atlantic  Tropical  Experiment  (GATE),  (3) 
weather  observations  for  the  National  Weather  Service,  (4)  Western 
Beaufort  Sea  Ecological  Survey,  (5)  International  Field  Year  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  (6)  support  of  Office  of  Naval  Research  programs  on  the  ocean 
stations.  Major  emphasis  during  1973  was  placed  on  utilization  of  Coast 
Guard  marine  science  capability  and  expertise  in  support  of  internal  mis- 
sion requirements,  specifically  in  areas  of  marine  environmental  protection 
and  improvement  of  search  and  rescue  techniques. 

Icebreaking.  Coast  Guard  icebreakers  continued  to  serve  the  Nation's 
interests  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  during  the  year.  In  the  Eastern  Arctic 
(near  Greenland)  two  ships  facilitated  the  annual  resupply  of  U.S.  Defense 
installations  and  supported  various  scientific  investigations  which  benefited 
U.S.  Navy  defense-oriented  research.  Three  icebreakers  deployed  to  the 
Western  Arctic  (near  Alaska)  in  the  summer  months  and  one  in  the  winter 
conducted  diverse  investigations  in  ecological  research,  geological  surveys, 
defense-oriented  investigations,  and  international  cooperative  communica- 
tions research.  Three  icebreakers  continued  the  annual  5-month  deploy- 
ment to  the  Antarctic  in  support  of  the  National  Science  Foundation  research 
program  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

This  year  brought  about  a  significant  change  in  the  external  appearance 
of  the  polar  icebreakers.  Based  on  an  evaluation  by  CGC  Glacier,  vessels 
were  painted  red  instead  of  the  traditional  white  to  improve  visibility  of 
the  vessels. 

Assistance  to  Great  Lakes  Season  Extension.  The  increasing  attrac- 
tiveness of  operations  to  keep  the  Great  Lakes  ice-free  and  open  to  naviga- 
tion was  demonstrated  during  the  1972-73  season  with  19  companies  par- 
ticipating in  the  movement  of  3.34  million  tons  by  sailing  until  February  8, 
1973,  seven  days  later  than  the  previous  season ;  more  companies  will  operate 
more  ships  later  into  the  season  during  the  1973-74  and  later  seasons. 

The  following  statistics  regarding  icebreaking  assistance  rendered  by 
Coast  Guard  units  during  the  past  two  extended  seasons  underline  the  in- 
creased activity  by  the  shipping  community: 

1971-72  Extended  1972-73  Extended 

Season  Season 

Icebreaking  operating  hours 531.2  1,057 

Number   of  Vessel    Assists   132  224 

Total  value  of  cargo  assisted $16,991,794  $26,698,186 

Ocean  Stations.  The  Coast  Guard  continued  its  operation  of  the  multi- 
mission  Ocean  Station  Vessel  Program  during  FY  1973  and  made  these 
contributions: 

a.  Four  mid-Atlantic  ocean  stations  were  manned  as  the  U.S.  input  to  a 
16-nation  agreement  under  aegis  of  ICAO. 

b.  The  cutter  Gresham  provided  meteorological  data  from  station  Hotel, 
200  miles  east  of  the  Virginia  Capes,  because  it  was  the  only  USCG 
ship  equipped  with  special  storm-tracking  radar. 
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c.  Ocean  Station  November  was  operated  in  the  Pacific.  Although  pri- 
marily for  the  Department  of  Defense,  station  November  has  definite 
ties  to  the  international  scheme  in  the  Atlantic  and  performs  nearly 
identical  missions. 

Services  on  stations  Delta  and  Echo  were  terminated  on  June  29,  1973. 
Station  Echo  was  closed  by  prior  agreement  at  a  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
Station  Conference  held  in  Paris  during  March  1972.  Closure  of  Delta  at  the 
same  time  is  the  first  of  the  remaining  three  Atlantic  stations  to  be  closed 
under  a  staggered  schedule  of  withdrawal  in  order  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing during  FY  1974.  Notice  of  U.S.  withdrawal  from  these  three  stations 
(Delta,  Charlie,  and  Bravo  at  6-month  intervals,  in  that  order)  has  been 
transmitted  to  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO),  the 
sponsoring  organization,  and  member  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
Station  agreeement. 

High  Endurance  Cutters.  The  cutters  Winona  and  Mendota,  which 
were  decommissioned  late  in  FY  1972,  were  placed  back  in  commission 
early  in  FY  1973  for  employment  in  fisheries  law  enforcement.  These  two 
cutters  will  remain  in  service  until  more  suitable  cutters  become  available 
as  the  United  States  withdraws  from  the  Ocean  Station  Program. 

The  cutter  Taney  received  the  specialized  storm  tracking  radar,  pre- 
viously installed  in  CGC  Gresham,  and  was  designated  as  the  primary  ship 
for  Weather  Station  Hotel  operations. 

Bridges.  The  number  and  sizes  of  vessels  operating  on  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  continue  to  increase  to  meet  the  need  to  ship  an 
ever-growing  volume  of  goods.  For  this  reason  more  existing  bridges  are 
becoming  unreasonable  obstructions  to  navigation  and  possibly  eligible  for 
alteration  under  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act  (33  U.S.C.  411  et  seq.).  The 
Federal  Government  is  required  to  participate  in  funding  of  the  alterations 
ordered  under  this  Act.  During  FY  1973  funds  for  continuing  the  altera- 
tion of  eight  bridges  were  provided  by  Congress.  In  addition,  eight  in- 
vestigations of  existing  bridges  were  underway  to  determine  whether  they  do 
obstruct  navigation  and  should  be  altered  under  the  Truman-Hobbs  Act. 
The  Secretary  did  not  approve  any  international  bridge  construction  during 
FY  1973. 

Vessel  Traffic  Systems.  The  Vessel  Traflfic  Systems  (VTS)  program 
continued  to  be  a  major  Coast  Guard  initiative  during  FY  1973,  sustaining 
the  dynamic  development  that  began  in  FY  1972  in  selected  major  ports. 

Two  of  the  vessel  traffic  systems  became  operational — San  Francisco  VTS 
in  August  1972  and  Puget  Sound  VTS  in  September  1972. 

Although  the  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound  systems  were  operated  on 
the  basis  of  voluntary  participation,  both  systems  received  excellent  support 
from  the  marine  industry.  Regulations  are  now  being  prepared  to  require 
participation  in  these  systems  by  specific  categories  of  vessels. 

Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation.  Although  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation  is  an  Administration  of  the 
DOT,  its  property  is  part  of  an  international  waterway,  and  it  is  a  business 
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organization  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  earn  its  own  expenses,  including 
amortization  of  its  debt.  During  1972  some  53.7  million  tons  of  cargo 
passed  through  the  Seaway  in  5,962  ships.  Grain  and  iron  ore  were  the 
most  important  commodities  in  the  shipments.  Total  revenues  of  the  Sea- 
way amounted  to  $7.5  million,  of  which  S3. 3  million  was  required  for  op- 
erating expenses  and  $4.0  million  for  payments  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  re- 
tire Seaway  bonds.  To  develop  more  intensive  use  of  the  Seaway,  a  series 
of  studies  has  been  completed  on  world  trade  and  the  Seaway's  influence 
on  it,  and  research  has  been  undertaken  to  lengthen  the  shipping  season 
in  the  area,  primarily  by  developing  techniques  to  retard  formation  of  ice 
at  the  end  of  the  shipping  season  and  clearing  of  ice  to  permit  the  earliest 
possible  opening  of  the  shipping  season  each  spring. 

RAILROADS 

Relieving  Financial  Distress.  The  American  railroad  industry  is  today 
in  a  critical  state.  Six  major  railroads  serving  the  Northeast  are  under- 
going reorganizations  in  bankruptcy;  several  face  a  very  real  threat  of 
liquidation.  A  cessation  of  essential  services  would  have  major  impact  on 
both  the  commerce  of  the  Northeast  and  the  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

As  the  causes  of  the  industry's  problems  are  complex,  the  Government's 
approach  to  resolving  them  is  manifest  in  a  variety  of  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  programs.  These  programs  share  a  common  policy  objec- 
tive— development  and  maintenance  of  a  viable,  privately  owned  railroad 
system  capable  of  meeting  the  public  service  requirements  of  the  Nation. 

The  Secretary's  March  26,  1973,  report  to  Congress  contained  the  Depart- 
ment's recommendations  for  resolving  the  northeastern  railroad  problem. 
The  plan  is  based  on  the  formation  of  a  private,  for-profit  corporation  to 
operate  core  rail  services  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary.  The  report  be- 
came the  basis  for  the  Northeast  Railroad  Restructuring  Bill  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  May  25,  1973,  and  subsequently  its  principal  elements 
were  embodied  in  the  Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  which  was 
enacted  on  January  2,  1974. 

In  June  1972  widespread  devastation  was  brought  to  parts  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  by  severe  storms  and  large-scale  flooding.  The  railroads  hit 
hardest  included  four  major  bankrupt  carriers  and  others  that  were  on 
the  verge  of  financial  collapse.  These  railroads  were  without  relief  under 
existing  Federal  disaster  relief  programs  and  had  limited  resources  to 
invest  in  rehabilitation  of  damaged  facilities.  To  assure  that  the  services 
of  these  financially  distressed  railroads  were  restored,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  proposed,  and  the  Congress  enacted,  the  Emergency  Rail 
Facilities  Restoration  Act. 

FRA's  Chief  Counsel  issued  regulations  setting  forth  the  procedures  and 
requirements  for  filing  Hurricane  Agnes  loan  applications  under  the  Emer- 
gency Rail  Facilities  Restoration  Act  (Public  Law  92-591).  That  office 
also  handled  negotiations  between  the  railroads  and  prepared  the  necessary 
documentation  to  complete  the  loan  transactions. 

Acting  for  the  Secretary,  the  Federal  Railroad  Administrator  approved 
loans   to    railroads   to   restore   or   replace    damaged   facilities,   and   services 
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which  were  determined  to  be  essential  to  the  public.  To  date,  loans 
totaling  nearly  $27  million  have  been  extended  under  the  Act  either  to 
repair  or  rehabilitate  damaged  facilities  or  to  reimburse  the  carriers  for 
funds  previously  spent  in  restoring  the  June  1972  storm  damages. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration's  Office  of  Policy  and  Plans  also 
had  responsibility  for  preparing  a  report  to  Congress  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  legislation  which  created  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  (AMTRAK)  to  operate  intercity  passenger  services.  The  re- 
port submitted  on  March  15,  1973,  also  contained  an  analysis  of  AMTRAK 
programs  and  the  adequacy  of  its  route  structure  and  services.  The  report 
concluded  that,  while  certain  of  AMTRAK's  services  should  be  eliminated 
or  altered,  progress  has  been  made  toward  improved  rail  passenger  service 
and  the  unified  national  system  as  mandated  by  Congress.  Based  on  these 
factors  and  considering  that  many  of  the  planned  improvements  have  not 
yet  become  operational  during  its  first  2  years,  the  Department  recom- 
mended that  legislation  be  enacted  to  provide  for  continued  Federal  support 
for  the  new  corporation. 

Grade  Crossings.  During  the  year  the  FRA  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  completed  a  two-part  report  to  Congress  which  ( 1 )  described 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  safety  problem  associated  with  rail-highway 
grade  crossings,  and  (2)  made  recommendations  for  a  national  program 
to  improve  safety  at  both  public  and  private  crossings  and  (3)  discussed 
possible  funding  alternatives  for  financing  the  improvement  program. 

The  FRA,  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
initiated  a  Nationwide  Railroad/Highway  Grade  Crossing  and  Inventory 
Project  to  place  all  available  information  pertaining  to  rail  crossings  in 
computer  banks  and,  as  accident  information  is  entered,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  a  site-specific  grade-crossing  accident  inventory  available 
to  State  agencies  and  railroad  officials  to  assist  in  planning  grade-crossing 
improvement  programs. 

Rail  Safety  Regulation.  Miscellaneous  amendments  to  the  initial  Track 
Safety  Standards  were  issued  to  resolve  enforcement  and  compliance  prob- 
lems, and  to  modify  restrictions  that  were  not  required  for  safety  of  opera- 
tions. The  significant  change  authorized  higher  rates  of  speed  for  passenger 
trains  over  certain  classes  of  track.  A  final  rule  was  also  issued  amending 
the  locomotive  inspection  rules  to  provide  design,  specification,  inspection, 
and  testing  requirements  for  aluminum  main  reservoirs  and  to  streamline 
requirements  for  recording  of  tests  and  inspections.  Two  Emergency  Orders 
were  issued  under  Section  203  of  the  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to 
prohibit  the  further  use  by  any  railroad  of  certain  unsafe  equipment  in- 
volving a  hazard  of  death  or  personal  injury. 

Three  separate  notices  were  issued  proposing  minimum  Federal  safety 
standards  for  railroad  freight  cars;  hearings  were  held  and  final  rules 
are  now  being  developed.  Three  other  notices  of  proposed  rulemaking 
were  also  issued.  One  proposes  to  require  carriers  to  report  by  telegram 
any  accident  which  results  in  the  death  of  a  railroad  employee,  and  all  colli- 
sions and  derailments  which  result  in  a  fatality  or  the  hospitalization  of 
five  or  more  persons.     A  second  notice  proposes  procedures  and  criteria 
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for  State  participation  in  investigative  and  surveillance  activities  under  the 
Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970.  The  third  proposal  provides  for  the 
filing  of  the  various  railroad  operating  rules  with  FRA,  a  program  of  in- 
struction for  the  employees  of  the  railroad,  and  also  a  program  of  testing 
and  inspection  as  to  how  the  railroads  are  meeting  the  requirements  of 
these  operating  rules. 

The  Alaska  Railroad.  The  Alaska  Railroad  operates  522  miles  of  single 
mainline  track  from  Seward  and  Whittier,  hoth  ice-free  ports,  to  the  interior 
of  central  Alaska  through  Anchorage  to  Fairbanks.  Freight  service  is 
maintained  over  the  entire  line.  Passenger  service'  is  operated  from 
Whittier  to  Portage  and  Anchorage,  and  from  Anchorage  to  Fairbanks — 
419  road  miles. 

The  Railroad  is  under  mandate  from  Congress  to  operate  within  its  reve- 
nues; it  has  not  required  an  appropriation  from  Congress  for  operating 
expenses  since  1939,  nor  for  capital  improvements — with  the  exception  of 
the  rebuilding  as  a  result  of  the  1964  earthquake — since  1956. 

In  FY  1973  the  Railroad  had  an  operating  loss  of  S2,960,225.  Approxi- 
mately $427,000  of  the  operating  loss  was  the  result  of  collision  derailment 
expense  occurring  in  August  1972,  and  should  be  recoverable  in  the  com- 
ing year.  In  addition,  there  were  $187,072  of  miscellaneous  gains  and 
$261,338  of  miscellaneous  losses  for  a  net  non-operating  loss  of  $74,266. 
The  total  loss  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $3,034,491  after  depreciation  and 
other  non-fund  charges  of  $2,700,927. 

During  FY  1973  the  Railroad  handled  only  1,331,527  tons  of  revenue 
freight  for  a  total  of  258,139,000  ton  miles,  a  decrease  of  17.1  percent,  as 
a  result  of  depressed  economic  conditions  in  Alaska.  During  the  same 
period,  73,880  revenue  passengers  were  transported  for  a  total  of  11,620,406 
passenger  miles. 

The  Fairbanks  to  Fairbanks  International  Airport  spur  track  of  10  miles 
was  under  construction  in  Fiscal  Years  1972  and  1973  and  has  since  been 
completed. 
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Chapter  Xi 
INTERNATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAMS 


INTERMODAL  ACTIVITIES 

Within  the  past  year,  the  Department  of  Transportation  has  greatly  in- 
creased its  international  activities,  especially  intergovernmental  cooperation 
in  transportation  programs.  The  Department  reached  agreement  with 
France  on  pursuing  12  research  cooperation  projects;  in  addition,  the 
French  Minister  of  Transport  accepted  a  proposal  for  a  new  cooperative 
program  in  tunneling  and  proposed  the  assignment  of  a  one-man  mission  to 
DOT  to  facilitate  exchanges  in  new  rail  technology. 

Upon  U.S.  initiative,  research  cooperation  in  transportation  was  approved 
by  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Joint  Commission  for  Cooperation  in  Science  and 
Technology  and  DOT  has  been  designated  as  the  U.S.  lead  agency  to 
implement  that  action.  Policy  issue  meetings  at  the  Assistant  Secretary 
level  were  begun  with  the  Canadian  DOT,  and  program  coordinators  have 
been  designated  to  monitor  and  work  toward  expansion  of  the  cooperative 
program. 

To  support  U.S.  efforts  in  magnetic  levitation,  the  DOT  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  cooperative  program  in  this  field  with  Germany.  In  addition, 
it  has  begun  to  implement  research  cooperation  projects,  funded  by  P.L.  480 
excess  currencies,  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

A  Memorandum  of  Understanding  on  transportation  cooperation  in  the 
fields  of  highway  planning,  construction,  and  maintenance  was  signed  by 
Secretary  Volpe  and  Mexican  Secretary  of  Public  Works  Bracamontes  in 
November  1972,  and  significant  progress  was  made  in  expanding  research 
cooperation  activities  with  Israel,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland. 

International  Standards  for  Transportation  of  Hazardous  Materials. 

International  transportation  of  hazardous  materials  has  increased  markedly 
in  recent  years.  The  problem  of  incompatible  and  differing  standards  and 
regulations  governing  the  classification  of  materials  as  hazardous,  and  their 
labeling,  placarding,  and  packaging,  has  created  delays  and  severe  difficul- 
ties in  the  smooth  flow  of  cargo.  More  complexities  are  created  by  differ- 
ences between  the  modes  of  transportation.  There  is  therefore  an  acute 
need  to  formulate  a  set  of  compatible  standards  that  will  facilitate  the  safe 
movement  of  hazardous  materials  in  international  transportation  and  in  trans- 
shipment between  modes.  The  problem  is  under  consideration  by  the  United 
Nations    Committee    of    Experts    on    the    Transport    of    Dangerous    Goods, 
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a  sub-group  of  which  has  worked  for  2  years  on  the  classification  and 
packaging  of  certain  dangerous  goods.  The  recommendations  developed  by 
this  group  were  forwarded  to  the  parent  Committee  of  Experts  for  review. 
If  approved,  they  will  become  international  standards  and  be  submitted  to 
each  nation  for  adoption. 

United  Nations  Container  Conference.  DOT  participated  extensively 
in  the  preparations  for  the  1972  UN  Container  Conference,  aiding  in  the 
efforts  of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  and  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe  (IMCO/ECE)  toward  the  drafting  of  a 
convention  on  intermodal  transport.  DOT  officials  served  on  the  delegation 
to  the  Container  Conference.  International  negotiations  toward  an  inter- 
modal transport  convention  are  continuing.  As  envisaged,  it  will  establish 
documentation  and  a  new  liability  regimen  primarily  for  intermodal  trans- 
port of  containers. 

Darien  Gap  Highway.  The  location  of  the  250-mile  Darien  Gap  High- 
way, which  connects  the  Inter-American  Highway  with  the  Pan  American 
Highway  system  of  South  America,  has  been  determined ;  survey  and  design 
work  is  underway  in  both  Panama  and  Colombia;  and  two  construction 
projects  are  underway  in  Panama  at  a  cost  of  S30.7  million  for  62.6  miles  of 
highway.  The  program  is  administered  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
respective  countries  with  review  and  approval  of  project  actions  by  an 
FHWA  representative  in  each  country. 

INTERNATIONAL   RESEARCH   COOPERATION 

The  Department's  International  Research  Cooperation  Program  involves 
the  exchange  of  experts,  experience  and  information,  and  joint  research 
undertakings  designed  to  eliminate  duplicative  research  efforts.  The  pro- 
gram continued  to  expand  in  FY  1973  with  such  partners  as  France,  Ger- 
many, Japan  and  Canada.  For  example,  the  Department  reached  agreement 
with  France  on  cooperation  in  tunneling  research  and  with  Germany  for  a 
cooperative  program  in  levitated  (air-cushion  and  magnetic)  high-speed 
ground  transportation  systems.  In  addition,  a  research  cooperation  agree- 
ment was  concluded  with  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  No- 
vember 1972,  and  significant  progress  was  made  in  expanding  research 
cooperative  activities  with  Israel,  Switzerland,  and  Romania. 

The  Department  continued  to  exchange  technical  research  documents  with 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Czechoslovakia.  Upon  the  initiative  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  research  cooperation  in  transportation  was 
approved  by  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Joint  Commission  for  Cooperation  in  Science 
and  Technology,  and  the  DOT  has  been  designated  as  the  lead  U.S.  agency 
to  implement  the  cooperative  program.  Its  research  cooperation  dia- 
log with  the  U.S.S.R.  has  produced  a  formal  Soviet  proposal  for  coopera- 
tion in  railroad  and  transportation  construction  areas.  The  Department  has 
also  begun  to  implement  research  cooperation  projects,  funded  by  P.L.  480 
excess  currencies,  in  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

During  the  year,  the  Department,  through  the  Technical  Assistance  Di- 
vision, continued  to  provide  economic  and  technical  advisory  services  to  the 
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Agency  for  International  Development  (AID).  Principal  emphasis  was  on 
multimodal  planning,  review  and  evaluation  of  transport  feasibility  studies 
and  reports,  and  selection  of  projects  suitable  for  AID  financing.  While 
responding  to  many  technical  inquiries,  the  Department  assisted  AID  in 
the  preparation  of  transport  plans  for  Nigeria,  Nepal,  and  Malawi;  eval- 
uated the  draft  terms  of  reference  for  feasibility  studies  for  sections  of  the 
proposed  Trans-African  Highway;  and  made  a  review  of  the  market  outlook 
for  a  truck-leasing  program  proposed  by  a  U.S.  firm  for  24  African  coun- 
tries. 

INTERNATIONAL  AVIATION  ACTIVITIES 

The  DOT/FAA  continued  to  contribute  heavily  to  the  efforts  sponsored 
by  the  International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO)  to  promote  the 
safety  of  international  civil  aviation  by  developing  a  new  international  anti- 
hijacking  convention.  To  this  end,  DOT/FAA  participated  fully  in  the 
Special  Subcommittee  of  the  ICAO  Legal  Committee  which  met  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  September  4-15,  1972,  to  deal  with  this  matter,  and  participated 
in  the  20th  Session  of  the  Legal  Committee  convened  in  Montreal  in  Jan- 
uary to  consider  the  report  of  the  Special  Subcommittee.  DOT/FAA  has 
also  participated  in  other  programs  to  achieve  increased  aviation  security, 
such  as  the  ICAO  Regional  Seminar  on  Aviation  Security  held  in  Bangkok, 
April  10-12,  1973. 

DOT/FAA  also  contributed  to  U.S.  preparations  for,  and  representatives 
serving  on  the  U.S.  Delegations  to,  the  ICAO  Conference  on  the  Eco- 
nomics of  Route  Air  Navigation  Facilities  and  Airports  (ERFA),  held 
in  Montreal  in  February  1973,  and  the  Second  ICAO  Joint  Financing 
Conference,  held  in  Paris  in  March-April  1973.  The  purpose  of  the  first 
of  these  meetings  was  to  review  the  international  guidelines  issued  by 
ICAO  to  its  member  states  for  the  establishment  or  revision  of  systems  of 
charges  for  the  use  of  airports  and  route  air  navigation  facilities  and 
services.  The  second  meeting  dealt  primarily  with  the  establishment  of 
a  user  charge  system  for  those  air  navigation  facilities  and  services  pro- 
vided by  Iceland  and  Denmark  in  the  North  Atlantic  which  are  at  present 
jointly  financed  by  those  governments. 

Bilateral  Aviation  Agreements.  The  Department's  role  in  the  inter- 
national aviation  area  was  strengthened  through  a  series  of  DOT,  State 
Department  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB)  discussions  that  culminated 
in  a  Letter  of  Understanding  between  State  and  DOT.  The  Understanding 
provides  for  closer  coordination  between  the  two  Departments  in  matters  of 
air  transport  negotiations  and  international  air  transport  policy  questions. 

The  Department  played  a  significant  role  in  the  culmination  of  the 
U.S. -Soviet  Air  Agencies  Agreement  which  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  by  the  Secretary  in  June  1973.  In  expanding  air  service  be- 
tween the  two  countries  a  number  of  major  issues  involving  long-range 
policy  considerations  were  resolved  in  line  with  DOT  recommendations. 

In  continuing  efforts  to  improve  relations  with  the  Communist-bloc  na- 
tions, the  Department  has  met  with  the  State  Department  and  the  CAB  to 
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develop  a  U.S.  position  for  talks  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  early  1974  regarding  air  services  between  the  two 
countries. 

Foreign  Assistance  and  Training  in  Aviation.  During  the  year,  FAA 
had  available  approximately  $24  million  for  the  conduct  of  its  foreign  avia- 
tion technical  assistance  programs,  procurement,  and  stateside  training  for 
participants  from  other  countries.  FAA  was  reimbursed  for  these  programs 
by  the  Department  of  State's  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID), 
the  Department  of  Defense's  Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP),  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  and  in- 
dividual countries.  FAA  provided  aviation  assistance  groups  in  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  South  Vietnam,  the  Republic  of  China,  Iran  and  Zaire. 

In  addition  to  the  full-time  staffing  of  resident  groups,  FAA  dispatched 
31  technicians  in  various  aviation  specialties  on  short-term  assignment  to  17 
countries,  totaling  5  man-years  of  service. 

The  FAA  trained  201  participants  from  34  countries  in  various  aviation 
specialties  during  FY  1973  as  compared  to  237  in  FY  1972.  AID  reim- 
bursed FAA  for  the  training  of  45  participants,  ICAO  reimbursed  FAA 
for  40,  and  individual  foreign  countries  financed  the  training  of  the  other 
116  participants. 

Flight  Inspection  Services.  Under  reimbursable  agreements,  FAA  con- 
tinued providing  flight  inspection  services  to  various  foreign  countries. 
During  the  year,  14  foreign  governments  requested  that  assistance.  These 
services  promote  the  safety  of  international  and  domestic  air  carriers  op- 
erating within  the  area  of  the  air  navigation  facility  involved. 

International  Air  Traffic  Services.  A  major  project  receiving  much 
attention  is  the  proposal  to  allow  more  aircraft  to  use  airspace  over  the 
oceans  at  the  same  time  by  reducing  separation  standards,  presently  100 
nautical  miles  (nm)  and  120  nm  in  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic,  respectively, 
with  comparable  or  improved  margins  of  safety.  Oceanic  air  traffic  con- 
trollers must  have  the  same  assurance  of  an  aircraft's  position  as  do  the 
domestic  controllers  who  "look"  at  its  position  on  radar  that  blankets  the 
U.S.  land  mass  and  talk  directly  to  the  pilot  over  static-free  VHF/UHF 
communications  channels.  Radar  coverage  of  up  to  200  nautical  miles  and 
line-of-sight  communications  reception  of  up  to  400  nautical  miles  is  all  the 
oceanic  controller  can  presently  count  on  to  assist  him. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  this  year  toward  the  goal  of  an  aeronautical 
satellite  communication  system  in  that  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  European  Space  Research  Organization  (ESRO), 
for  the  engineering  development  of  a  satellite  is  in  the  negotiation  process. 

INTERNATIONAL  MARITIME  ACTIVITIES 

Participation  in  International  Organizations.  The  Coast  Guard  con- 
tinued its  mission  to  support  and  coordinate  activities  in  international  mari- 
time safety,  global  marine  pollution  prevention,  and  international  cooperation 
and  training.     The  Coast  Guard  is  the  sponsor  of  the  International  Conven- 
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tion  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Subcommittee  of  the  Department  of  State's 
Shipping  Coordinating  Committee.  Working  groups  of  the  subcommittee 
formulate  U.S.  positions  for  the  various  technical  subcommittees  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (IMCO).  Through 
this  mechanism,  and  by  providing  the  representatives  to  IMCO  subcommit- 
tees and  committee  meetings,  the  Coast  Guard  provides  the  major  support  of 
U.S.  involvement  with  IMCO. 

The  IMCO  has  called  an  international  diplomatic  conference  this  fall  to 
(1)  negotiate  a  new  International  Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
from  Ships,  and  (2)  extend  the  present  International  Convention  relating 
to  Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  in  Cases  of  Oil  Pollution  Casualties  to 
include  cases  of  marine  casualties  involving  substances  other  than  oil.  It  is 
expected  that  80-100  nations  will  attend. 

Foreign  Visitors  and  Students.  The  Coast  Guard's  Office  of  Public 
and  International  Affairs  coordinated  protocol  functions  for  over  200  foreign 
visitors  to  various  Coast  Guard  facilities.  Visitors  from  foreign  countries 
were  extended  the  use  of  the  Coast  Guard  facilities  for  training  in  aids  to 
navigation,  Loran,  search  and  rescue,  merchant  marine  safety,  officer  candi- 
date school,  port  security  and  law  enforcement,  and  general  orientation  in 
the  operation  of  a  marine  regulatory  agency. 

Representatives  of  13  foreign  countries  participated  in  the  training  offered 
by  the  Coast  Guard.  The  Military  Assistance  Program  sponsored  24 
visitors.  The  Agency  for  International  Development  and  other  Department 
of  State  activities  sponsored  20  visitors,  and  29  visitors  participated  in  the 
Loran  program.  In  addition,  two  Philippine  nationals  are  undergraduates 
at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy. 

Law  Enforcement.  Several  laws  and  international  agreements  directed 
to  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  in  the  oceans  were  enforced  through- 
out the  year  by  aircraft  and  cutter  patrols.  Seven  Japanese  vessels  were 
found  fishing  for  salmon  on  the  high  seas  off  Alaska  in  violation  of  an  in- 
ternational agreement  and  were  turned  over  to  Japanese  authorities.  Patrols 
and  distribution  of  information  continued  to  reduce  conflict  between  foreign 
movable  and  U.S.  fixed  gear  on  the  high  seas.  The  Florida  Surface  Law 
Enforcement  Patrol  was  instituted  in  support  of  the  U.S. -Cuba  antihijackmg 
agreement  and  to  deter  narcotics  smuggling.  Patrols  continue  to  provide 
information  useful  to  the  Department  of  State  regarding  compliance  of 
foreign  vessels  with  international  agreements,  and  to  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  for  formulation  of  conservation  policies. 

Naval  Station  Kodiak,  Alaska,  was  transferred  to  the  Coast  Guard  on 
July  1,  1972  as  a  vital  base  for  enforcement  of  laws  and  treaties;  it  provides 
three  long-range  aircraft  and  two  HH-3F  helicopters  for  extensive  law 
enforcement  patrols  in  the  Bering  Sea,  Sea  of  Alaska  and  North  Pacific 
Ocean.  These  aircraft  are  also  capable  of  performing  search  and  rescue 
missions,  as  are  all  Coast  Guard  aircraft  and  vessels.  Base  Kodiak  is  the 
home  of  three  vessels  engaged  in  ELT  (enforcement  of  laws  and  treaties) 
work  as  well  as  marine  aids  to  navigation  in  Alaska.  Coast  Guard  vessels 
based  in  other  western  U.S.  ports  are  used  to  augment  the  Alaska  fisheries 
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patrol.     Helicopters  are  carried  on  board  to  increase  the  vessels'  radius  of 
coverage  and  provide  means  of  identifying  treaty  violators. 

International  Ice  Patrol.  The  Coast  Guard  commenced  the  fifty-ninth 
season  of  International  Ice  Patrol  service  in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
January  24,  1973,  to  protect  North  Atlantic  shipping  from  the  iceberg 
hazard.  The  patrol  utilizes  C-130  aircraft  and  a  Coast  Guard  oceanographic 
vessel  to  observe  and  study  iceberg  conditions.  The  1973  season  saw  an 
above-average  number  of  icebergs  in  the  shipping  lanes  and  was  considered 
one  of  the  worst  seasons  since  1950.  By  June  30,  hundreds  of  icebergs 
had  drifted  south  of  48°N,  with  more  ice  to  the  north  which  was  expected 
to  extend  the  ice  season  past  mid-August.  Airborne  reconnaissance  opera- 
tions were  conducted  from  Canadian  Forces  Base,  Summerside,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Surface  patrol  vessels  were  used  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  to  guard  the  southern  ice  limits  and  warn  shipping.  High  and  medium 
endurance  cutters  were  assigned  this  task  in  response  to  the  extremely  heavy 
ice  concentration. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ACTIVITIES 

NATO  and  Highway  Safety.  The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration (NHTSA)  participation  in  the  international  aspects  of  traffic 
safety  is  the  outgrowth  of  President  Nixon's  suggestion  in  1969  that  NATO 
devote  a  part  of  its  skill  and  resources  to  resolving  some  modern  environ- 
mental problems.  The  Committee  on  Challenges  to  a  Modern  Society 
(CCMS)  was  organized  and  has  since  generated  a  broad  range  of  environ- 
mental activities.  At  the  first  CCMS  meeting,  the  U.S.  representative,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  proposed  a  study  of 
several  components  of  road  safety.  The  proposal  was  accepted  and  DOT/ 
NHTSA  assumed  leadership  of  the  study.  The  study  was  divided  into  seven 
parts,  each  led  by  a  NATO  ally. 

During  FY  1973,  the  study  entered  its  final  stages.  Separate  reports 
with  action  recommendations  are  expected  to  be  received  for  each  of  the 
seven  components  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  current  reporting  period. 
The  reports  will  be  compiled  by  the  United  States  into  a  Pilot  Study  to  be 
presented  for  consideration  at  the  October  1973  CCMS  plenary  session. 

The  International  Accident  Investigation  Program.  As  part  of  the 
NATO/CCMS  road  safety  effort,  standardized  protocols  for  scientific  acci- 
dent investigations  have  been  established.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  over 
500  road  accidents  were  investigated  by  25  multidisciplinary  accident  in- 
vestigation teams  in  seven  European  countries,  plus  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
Test  analysis  of  this  data  was  performed  at  the  Southwest  Research  In- 
stitute under  a  contract  with  NHTSA.  The  study  showed  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  combine  international  accident  data  and  obtain  meaningful  analytic 
information.  Project  conclusions  and  recommendations  were  discussed  at 
an  Accident  Investigation  Workshop  held  in  June  1973  at  NATO  Head- 
quarters in  Brussels,  Belgium. 

The  International  Experimental  Safety  Vehicle  (ESV)  Program.  Agree- 
ments  for    ESV    development   and   exchange   of   technological   information 
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exist  between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  Governments  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan.  Four  international  con- 
ferences have  been  held  under  DOT  sponsorship,  of  which  one  took  place 
during  FY  1973  at  Kyoto,  Japan.  Companies  participating  in  the  program 
include  Daimler-Benz,  Volkswagen,  BMW,  Opel,  Fiat,  Alfa  Romeo,  Saab, 
Volvo,  Nissan,  Honda,  Toyota,  British  Leyland,  Citroen,  Renault,  and 
Peugeot.  Daimler-Benz,  Volkswagen,  Fiat,  Volvo,  Nissan,  Honda,  Toyota, 
British  Leyland,  and  Citroen  have  fabricated  or  are  about  to  fabricate 
ESV's.  Italy  initiated  the  first  exchange  of  test  vehicles  in  the  International 
ESV  Project  with  the  delivery  of  a  Fiat  ESV  for  testing  by  NHTSA.  Car- 
to-car  crash  tests  were  conducted  with  the  Fiat  and  American  Machine 
Foundry  ESV's  at  the  Dynamic  Science  test  facility  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

INTERNATIONAL  SAFETY  STANDARDS  ACTIVITIES 

NHTSA  continued  active  participation  in  international  safety  standards 
activities  during  FY  1973  to  promote  worldwide  harmonization  of  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  and  to  diminish  trade  restrictions.  NHTSA  at- 
tended six  meetings  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Europe  (ECE).  These  meetings  dealt  with  the  development  of  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  on  tires,  vehicle  lighting,  visibility,  braking,  oc- 
cupant protection,  arrangement  of  controls,  and  flammability  of  interior  ma- 
terials. Seven  additional  meetings  were  sponsored  by  the  International 
Standards  Organization  (ISO).  These  meetings  concerned  the  develop- 
ment of  test  procedures  for  measuring  vehicle  dynamics  and  road  holding 
ability,  human  tolerance  to  shock  and  vibration,  road,  wheels,  air  and 
hydraulic  brakes,  controls  and  displays  and  vehicle  identification.  NHTSA 
also  was  represented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Standards  Association 
dealing  with  vehicle  headlighting. 
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Chapter  XII 
EMERGENCY  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  TRANSPORTATION 


Departmenfaf  Emergency  Readiness  Program.  The  responsibility  of 
the  Secretary  for  preparedness  matters  stems  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  (80  Stat.  931)  and  from  Executive  Order  11490.  Guidance 
is  given  in  the  National  Plan  for  Emergency  Preparedness,  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970,  and  in  statements  of  the  Office  of  Preparedness,  General 
Services  Administration. 

The  Department  has  continued  its  development  of  plans  and  procedures 
for  use  in  a  broad  range  of  emergencies  from  national  defense  emergencies 
through  natural  disasters  and  economic  crises.  These  activities  for  FY 
1973  were  primarily  focused  on  further  development  and  upgrading  of 
continuity  of  operations  plans  for  the  Department. 

Department  Response  to  Hurricane  Agnes  Disaster.  Hurricane 
Agnes  (June  23,  1972)  tested  the  capability  of  the  Department  to  respond 
to  emergency  situations.  The  hurricane  destroyed  a  major  portion  of  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  area  around  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  properties  and  installations  throughout  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  some  Southern  States.  One  of  the  two  bridges  across  the 
Susquehanna  River  into  Wilkes-Barre  was  completely  destroyed.  Even  be- 
fore the  damage  was  assessed,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  directed  his 
Department  to  support  all  emergency  activities.  The  Coast  Guard,  using 
helicopters,  vehicles,  and  boats,  was  able  to  evacuate  over  1.200  people  and 
transported  special  personnel  and  emergency  supplies  into  the  area.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  personnel  kept  all  FAA  installations  in  opera- 
tion at  all  times  during  the  emergency  to  facilitate  relief  operations.  Federal 
Highway  Administration  personnel  made  necessary  surveys  and  authorized 
immediate  replacement  of  bridges,  highway  segments  and  similar  installa- 
tions with  100  percent  Federal  funding  to  speed  the  replacement  work. 

The  temporary  replacement  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  was  in  place 
4  months  after  the  hurricane.  A  TOPICS  plan  was  devised  to  help 
speed  traffic  circulation  through  the  city  and  when  more  transit  capability 
was  needed,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  instituted  a  free  bus 
service.  Later  the  government  of  Wilkes-Barre  established  a  public  trans- 
portation authority  which  then  became  the  recipient  of  grants  from  UMTA- 
Joining  with  DOT,  the  HUD  Model  Cities  Agency,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Agency  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Transportation  estab- 
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lished  a  demonstration  project  for  emergency  transportation  from  which 
widely  applicable  lessons  were  drawn.  The  equipment  supplied  through 
that  mechanism  is  now  leased  to  two  private  carriers  which  supply  mass 
transportation  to  the  city. 

Crisis  Management.  During  FY  1973  emergency  effort  was  required 
when  fuel  shortages  developed,  and  also  when  international  grain  movements 
became  unusually  heavy.  Professional  assistance  was  detailed  to  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  on  several  occasions  to  provide  transportation 
expertise  in  its  operations  center;  transportation  portions  of  interagency 
fuel  allocation  and  conservation  plans  were  developed;  and  weekly  reports 
on  maritime  grain  movements  were  prepared  for  the  Secretary's  task  force 
on  freight  cars  and  grain  movement.  Additionally,  weekly  assessments 
were  made  as  to  the  impact  the  petroleum  fuel  shortage  was  having  on  the 
transportation  industry. 

COAST  GUARD  DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 

Training.  In  its  continuing  efforts  to  train  Coast  Guard  units  and  per- 
sonnel to  meet  or  exceed  U.S.  Navy  fleet  performance  standards,  the  Coast 
Guard  sent  45  of  its  cutters  through  refresher  training.  The  training 
program  has  been  expanded  to  include  periodic  training  of  the  icebreaker 
fleet. 

The  multiyear  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  modernization  project 
aboard  the  WHEC  378  {Hamilton)  class  cutter  is  near  completion.  Ten 
of  the  12  ships  in  the  program  have  been  outfitted  with  Navy-procured  sonar 
sensor  and  ASW  weapons;  two  more  are  scheduled  to  receive  them. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  developed  several  unique  concepts  in  command  and 
control  and  tactical  data  presentation.  These  are  embodied  in  the  Opera- 
tional Automated  Ship's  Information  System  (OASIS)  aboard  USCGC 
Chase.  OASIS  is  a  relatively  small,  economical  digital  tactical  data  sys- 
tem developed  for  378'  High  Endurance  Cutters  which  improves  methods 
for  collection,  processing,  dissemination  and  display  of  tactical  and  naviga- 
tional data,  and  reduces  Combat  Information  Center  and  Bridge  personnel 
requirements.  A  prototype  version  of  OASIS  that  is  installed  aboard  CGC 
Chase  has  been  operational  for  2  years.  System  evaluations  have  been 
conducted  during  normal  CG  operations  and  in  the  naval  environment  with 
excellent  results.  OASIS  has  produced  significant  improvements  in  opera- 
tional effectiveness.  The  success  of  the  system  has  convinced  the  Navy 
that  OASIS  warrants  an  in-depth  investigation  to  determine  its  potential 
application  to  the  multiple  threat  task  group  environment. 

A  joint  Coast  Guard-Navy  comprehensive  8-month  study  has  been  com- 
pleted to  determine  the  manpower  requirements  for  the  Hamilton  Class 
cutters  during  wartime.  It  concluded  that  (a)  the  number  of  officers  in  the 
ship's  existing  peacetime  personnel  allowance  is  adequate  for  a  wartime 
complement  and  (b)  the  number  of  enlisted  personnel  in  the  ship's  existing 
peacetime  personnel  allowance  requires  a  22  percent  increase  for  a  war- 
time complement.  The  results  of  this  study  are  being  used  as  planning 
factors  in  developing  Coast  Guard  wartime  personnel  requirements. 
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Public  Law  92-479  provides  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  authorize, 
with  the  consent  of  the  President,  the  involuntary  call  to  active  duty  of  any 
unit  or  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  Ready  Reserve  for  augmenting  the 
active  forces  at  times  of  serious  natural  or  man-made  disaster,  accident  or 
catastrophe.  This  authority  was  used  twice  during  FY  1973  in  connection 
with  heavy  flooding  during  Hurricane  Agnes  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Operations  in  Vietnam.  FY  1973  brought  an  end  to  Coast  Guard  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam.  The  Ofhce  of  the  Senior  Coast  Guard  Officer 
(Vietnam),  Port  Security  and  Waterways  Detail  and  the  Aids  to  Navigation 
Detail  were  disestablished  on  February  11,  1973.  They  were  followed 
closely  by  the  close-out  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Detail,  Saigon,  thus  allow- 
ing the  last  Coast  Guardsman  to  depart  Vietnam. 

COAST  GUARD  DISASTER   PREPAREDNESS  AND   RELIEF 

The  Coast  Guard  is  required  by  Public  Law  to  provide  disaster  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments  in  any  major  disaster. 

Notable  among  FY  1973  disasters  involving  Coast  Guard  assistance  were 
flood  relief  operations  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  flood  relief 
operations  on  western  Lake  Erie  and  Saginaw  Bay,  and  the  response  to  the 
crash  of  Eastern  Airlines  Flight  401  in  the  Florida  Everglades,  as  well  as 
Hurricane  Agnes  discussed  above. 

In  the  flood  relief  operations.  Coast  Guard  assistance  included  evacuation 
of  stranded  civilians,  anti-wake  patrols,  aerial  and  waterborne  surveys  of 
stricken  areas  and  medical  evacuations.  Twice  during  these  operations, 
Coast  Guard  Ready  Reservists  were  called  to  active  duty  to  assist  Regular 
Coast  Guard  personnel. 

In  the  crash  of  Eastern  Airlines  Flight  401,  Coast  Guard  rescue  heli- 
copters were  the  first  to  arrive  on  the  scene  and  commenced  immediate 
medical  evacuation  of  survivors.  Coast  Guard  helicopters  evacuated  42 
survivors  and  provided  valuable  communications  and  logistics  support  to 
the  joint  rescue  effort. 

FAA  EMERGENCY   READINESS 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA)  reached  agreement  on  the  specifics  of  FAA's  support 
to  DOT  headquarters  during  emergencies.  FAA  will  provide  teams  to  op- 
erate during  emergencies  at  Department  headquarters,  at  the  OEP  emer- 
gency operating  facility,  and  at  the  DOT  emergency  relocation  site.  To 
support  the  Department  of  Defense  in  national  emergencies  and  for  con- 
tinuity of  operations  of  the  National  Airspace  Systems,  a  team  of  approx- 
imately 120  individuals  will  function  either  at  FAA  Headquarters  or  at 
the  FAA  emergency  relocation  site.  The  FAA  General  Aviation  District 
Office  in  each  State  acts  as  an  adviser  to  the  State  aviation  officials  for 
use  of  general  aviation  aircraft  and  facilities  during  all  types  of  emergencies. 

A  memorandum  of  understanding  was  signed  by  the  FAA  Administrator 
and  the  Commander  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command  providing  for  close 
coordination  between  FAA  and  Military  Airlift  Command   (MAC)   in  any 
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future  contingency  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  civil  air  carriers  are 
engaged  in  supporting  the  Department  of  Defense   (DOD). 

In  December  1972,  FAA  published  its  Air  Carrier  Dispersal  Planning 
Guide  and  Directory  of  Safe  Haven  Airports.  Both  were  developed  to  fulfill 
the  air  carrier  emergency  guidance  requirements  in  Executive  Order  11490 
delegated  by  the  Secretary  to  the  FAA  Administrator. 

In  March  1973,  FAA  participated  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS) 
worldwide  exercise  High  Heels  73.  Communications  and  reporting  proce- 
dures were  tested  for  simulated  attainment  of  advanced  Defense  Readiness 
Conditions  (DEFCONS)  and  for  simulated  control  of  civil  and  military  air 
traffic  in  accordance  with  current  agreements  between  military  field  com- 
mands and  certain  FAA  facilities. 

FEDERAL   HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

Emergency  Preparedness.  As  a  result  of  agreements  with  the  States  to 
cooperate  in  emergency  planning,  all  of  the  States  have  submitted  revised 
Emergency  Highway  Traffic  Regulation  (EHTR)  Plans.  A  revised  version 
of  the  "Emergency  Highway  Traffic  Regulation  Guide"  was  compiled  to 
aid  the  States  in  the  preparation  of  individual  State  plans. 

The  last  four  of  the  FHWA  Emergency  Standby  Orders  were  issued, 
covering  the  necessary  authorities,  uniform  guidelines,  and  procedures  that 
are  needed  to  carry  out  responsibilities  that  would  exist  under  a  large-scale 
emergency  situation. 

The  strength  of  the  FHWA  National  Defense  Executive  Reserve  cur- 
rently stands  at  116  designated  members,  with  five  candidates  being  proc- 
essed for  membership. 

Disaster  Assistance.  During  FY  1973,  45  major  disasters  in  28  States 
caused  an  estimated  $35  million  in  damages  to  roads  and  bridges  not  on 
any  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems.  The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration expended  approximately  75,000  man-hours  costing  $643,000  in  tech- 
nical and  engineering  assistance  to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness. 
Approximately  half  of  the  total  effort  was  the  result  of  Hurricane  Agnes 
(June  1972),  particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

A  major  natural  disaster  occurred  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah 
on  Indian  reservations  and  in  national  forests.  Spring  of  1973  saw  record 
flooding  in  the  Mississippi,  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  Mobile  River 
basins.  The  Mississippi  River  was  in  flood  stage  for  over  3  months,  ex- 
ceeding high  water  marks  recorded  for  over  200  years. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  $60  million  was  expended  by  the  States  for  the 
repair  or  reconstruction  of  damaged  highways  and  bridges  on  the  Federal- 
aid  systems,  and  $5.5  million  was  allocated  to  other  Federal  agencies  for 
roads  and  bridges  under  their  jurisdictions.  In  February  1973,  the  Re- 
gional Administrators  were  delegated  the  authority  to  approve  projects, 
thereby  reducing  the  time  required  to  start  action  on  individual  projects. 
In  Northeastern  States,  hard  hit  by  Hurricane  Agnes,  FHWA  personnel  con- 
tinue under  heavy  workloads  to  design  and  reconstruct  the  damaged  roads 
and  bridges. 
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Defense  Access  Roads.  Under  the  defense  access  road  program,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  administers  funds  transferred  to  the  FHWA 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  Approximately  $5.4  million  was  pro- 
gramed during  the  year  for  the  construction  of  defense  access  roads.  The 
most  extensive  projects  provided  for  the  construction  of  access  roads  servmg 
Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  facilities  in  North  Dakota.  The  program 
also  provided  for  snow  removal  on  access  roads  serving  six  Minuteman 
installations. 

SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY   DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

National  Defense  Planning.  Based  upon  discussions  with  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway's  Committee  for  Emergency  Readiness  and  staff  officers 
and  others  within  the  Corporation  responsible  for  continuity  of  operations 
in  any  emergency,  specific  operating  items  were  programed  into  the  budget 
for  FY  1974. 

Once  implemented,  these  items  will  enable  the  Corporation  to  advance 
further  toward  assuring  continuation  of  its  operations  in  the  event  of  emer- 
gencies, whether  major  disasters  or  minor  shipping  incidents. 

The  budget  includes  work  programs  on  ship-shore  communications,  ex- 
perimental fog  detection  stations,  vessel  and  lock  equipment  graphics, 
safety  equipment  and  the  expansion  of  air  and  electrical  power  capabilities. 

Studies  and  investigations  are  underway  both  in  the  Corporation's  offices, 
and  by  government  and  private  consultants  to  determine  the  adequacy  of 
existing  facilities  to  handle  prospective  traffic  and  the  need  for  new  locking 
facilities  to  replace  or  supplement  the  existing  ones. 

Additionally,  plans  and  studies  are  continuing  and  construction  is  being 
undertaken  to  extend  the  present  navigation  season  into  the  winter  to  provide 
a  shipping  season  that  is  as  long  as  technically  and  economically  feasible. 

Continuity  of  Operations.  The  Corporation's  Emergency  Plan 
(SEASCOOP)  has  been  reviewed  and  will  be  updated  this  fiscal  year. 

Meetings,  planning  sessions  and  public  hearings  were  held  to  assure  navi- 
gation during  the  critical  high  water  conditions  in  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  River  Basin.  Temporary  speed  restrictions  were  imposed  at  the 
opening  of  the  navigation  season  to  protect  the  adjacent  shoreline  property 
and  banks  from  excessive  erosion  caused  by  vessel-generated  waves. 
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Chapter  XIII 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT ' 


New  Secretarial  Officers  and  Organizational  Changes.  With  the  be- 
ginning of  President  Nixon's  second  administration,  there  were  a  number  of 
management  changes  at  DOT.  Dr.  Claude  S.  Brinegar,  former  official  of 
a  major  U.S.  oil  company,  was  named  the  new  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
and  Egil  Krogh  came  to  the  Department  from  the  White  House  as  the 
new  Under  Secretary.  Mr.  Krogh  resigned  in  May  and  was  succeeded 
by  John  W.  Barnum  who  was  at  that  time  serving  as  the  Department's 
General  Counsel. 

There  were  also  changes  at  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  Administrator 
levels:  Robert  H.  Binder  was  named  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy  and 
International  Affairs;  Alexander  P.  Butterfield,  FAA  Administrator;  former 
Governor  of  Nebraska  Norbert  T.  Tiemann,  FHWA  Administrator;  Frank 
C.  Herringer,  UMTA  Administrator;  and  Dr.  James  B.  Gregory,  Admin- 
istrator of  NHTSA. 

Several  organizational  changes  reflect  a  shift  in  priorities  on  the  part  of 
the  new  management  team.  Having  determined  that  the  Department  re- 
quired a  stronger  and  higher  level  representation  with  the  Congress  and 
State  and  local  governments,  the  Secretary  elevated  the  congressional  and 
intergovernmental  relations  functions  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  level.  He 
named  former  Minority  Leader  of  the  California  Assembly,  Robert  T. 
Monagan,  to  fill  the  new  position.  At  the  same  time,  he  transferred  the 
various  functions  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environmental  and  Urban  Sys- 
tems to  other  offices  within  the  Department.  To  assure  that  the  importance 
of  environmental  and  urban  matters  would  remain  undiminished,  the  Office 
of  Environmental  Affairs  was  moved  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs,  renamed  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environ- 
ment, Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs  (TES),  to  reflect  new  responsibilities. 
The  Office  of  Transportation  Planning  Assistance  was  moved  to  the  imme- 
diate Office  of  the  Secretary  where  it  continued  its  effort  to  help  cities  re- 
ceive much-needed  guidance  and  assistance.  A  new  Office  of  Transporta- 
tion Energy  Policy  was  established  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy, 
Plans  and  International  Affairs.  The  small  International  Secretariat  that 
had  been  a  part  of  that  organization  was  shifted  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 


'  For  statement  of  DOT   Assets,  Liabilities,  and  Equity,  see  Table  32. 
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for  Administration  because  its  functions  are  essentially  of  an  information 
and  support  character. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  functions  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy 
and  International  Affairs  that  relate  to  collection,  analysis  and  exchange  of 
data  were  transferred  to  the  Transportation  Systems  Center  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  The  Center  in  turn  was  made  responsible  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Systems  Development  and  Technology  (TST). 

The  function  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  was  expanded  in 
accordance  with  the  Federal  Rail  Safety  Act  so  that  it  added  a  rail  safety 
staff  to  conduct  inspections  and  other  safety-related  operations  in  the  field. 
Responsibility  for  liquid  pipeline  safety,  however,  was  transferred  from  FRA 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Safety  and  Consumer  Affairs  who  already 
had  responsibility  for  gas  pipeline  safety. 

A  major  improvement  in  the  Department's  machinery  for  assuring  ade- 
quate coordination  of  the  work  of  its  modal  administrations  in  the  field  was 
the  formation  of  Intermodal  Planning  Groups,  one  of  which  was  established 
in  each  of  the  10  regions  into  which  the  country  was  divided  by  President 
Nixon  for  the  purpose  of  administering  grant  and  assistance  programs. 
Each  Intermodal  Planning  Group  (IPG)  includes  the  senior  representative 
of  each  of  the  Department's  modal  administrations  in  that  city  and  the 
Secretarial  Representative.  The  job  of  the  IPC's  is  the  development  of  a 
unified  and  comprehensive  transportation  work  program  for  each  metro- 
politan area  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  its  application  for  Federal  funds.  One 
agency  was  to  be  designated  as  responsible  for  transportation  planning  in 
each  metropolitan  area.  Intermodal  planning  within  heavily  traveled  urban 
corridors  was  designated  as  a  function  of  the  groups.  The  headquarters 
organization  corresponding  to  the  IPC's,  and  responsive  to  their  programs, 
is  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary. 

Secretarial  Representatives.  The  role  of  the  Secretarial  Representa- 
tives has  gradually  expanded  and  evolved  to  meet  new  situations  and  novel 
demands  from  the  State  and  local  authorities  with  whom  the  Secretarial 
Representatives  are  constantly  in  contact.  The  significance  of  their  role  is 
indicated  by  merely  listing  some  of  their  accomplishments  for  the  year. 

1.  Represented  DOT  in  the  Federal  Regional  Councils  and  their  programs 
to  expedite  delivery  of  Federal  funds  to  State  authorities. 

2.  Represented  DOT  in  face-to-face  negotiations  with  Governors  and  local 
authorities. 

3.  Represented  the  Secretary  in  the  IPC's. 

4.  Served  as  DOT  coordinator  for  State  and  local  inputs  to  the  1972  Na- 
tional Transportation  Study. 

In  addition  to  these  fairly  predictable  functions,  each  of  the  Secretarial 
Representatives  represented  the  Secretary  in  coordinating  the  Department's 
response  to  emergency  situations  such  as  the  Buffalo  Valley,  West  Virginia, 
flood,  Hurricane  Agnes,  the  flood  in  Rapid  City,  South  Dakota,  and  others. 
In  each.  Secretarial  Representatives  facilitated  the  negotiation  of  intermodal 
transportation  plans,  served  in  one  case  as  a  member  of  a  Governor's  task 
force   on   environmental   legislation,  assisted   Federal   Regional   Councils  to 
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respond  quickly  to  local  needs,  and  assisted  a  State  Governor  to  establish 
a  planning  office  within  his  official  family.  In  these  and  many  other  cases, 
the  Secretarial  Representatives'  presence  in  the  field  enabled  the  Department 
to  respond  quickly  and  intelligently  to  local  transportation  needs. 

Management  Systems.  Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  needed  to  manage  the  Department.  The  Research  and 
Development  Management  System  with  its  accompanying  Information  Sys- 
tem has  already  been  described.  Numerous  other  systems  that  employ 
computers  to  manipulate  information  have  been  gradually  developed  and 
improved;  these  include  such  systems  as  those  for  managing  personnel 
data,  payroll  data  and  check  preparation,  information  concerning  grants 
of  funds  made  by  all  of  the  Department's  elements,  and  for  accounting.  A 
rather  novel  application  of  data-processing  techniques  is  the  pilot  regional 
management  information  system  which  includes  data  on  all  Department  pro- 
grams operating  within  a  specific  area  of  the  country.  Good  progress  was 
also  made  in  perfecting  the  accounting  system.  While  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Department,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  provided  the  accounting  services 
to  several  of  the  smaller  Administrations,  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion assumed  responsibility  for  its  own  accounting  system  during  the  year, 
as  did  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration.  There  were  other 
instances  of  an  Administration  assuming  functions  for  another;  an  example 
of  that  was  the  assumption  of  the  function  of  paying  civilian  employees  of 
the  Coast  Guard  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  installation  in 
Oklahoma  City.  Such  accommodations  are  facilitated  by  computer  inter- 
changes of  information,  so  that  functions  are  performed  in  a  timely  fashion 
even  though  the  two  elements  involved  are  very  far  apart  geographically. 
Such  interchanges  of  services  had  been  envisaged  as  one  reason  for  estab- 
lishing the  Department. 

LABOR   RELATIONS 

At  the  end  of  FY  1973,  17  labor  unions  represented  approximately  36,000 
employees  throughout  the  Department.  This  amounts  to  63  percent  of  all  em- 
ployees eligible  to  be  represented  by  labor  unions  and  represents  an  increase 
from  approximately  25.000  employees  represented  by  unions  at  the  end  of 
FY  1972.  This  increase  was  due  primarily  to  the  recognition  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Air  Traffic  Controllers  (PATCO)  as  the  national  exclusive  repre- 
sentative for  all  terminal/center  air  traffic  control  specialists  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  The  recognition  of  PATCO  which  covered  some 
16,000  employees  had  the  double  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  em- 
ployees represented  while  at  the  same  time  substantially  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  locally  recognized  units  from  286  units  in  FY  1972  to  216  in  FY  1973. 

Sixty-five  labor  agreements  covering  some  26,000  employees  were  in 
effect  at  the  end  of  FY  1973,  and  some  17,000  employees  had  authorized 
payroll  deduction  of  their  union  dues. 

FAA  had  approximately  29,000  employees  in  exclusive  bargaining  units 
and  37  negotiated  labor  agreements  covering  some  23,000  of  these  em- 
ployees. There  are  two  nationwide  exclusive  bargaining  units  in  FAA. 
In  addition  to  PATCO,  the  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Specialists 
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represents  in  a  nationwide  unit  some  3,500  Air  Traffic  Control  Specialists 
assigned  to  Flight  Service  Stations. 

As  to  the  other  operating  administrations,  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  (AFGE)  represents  unionized  nonprofessional  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  and  in  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration  in  separate  nationwide  units.  AFGE  also 
represents  unionized  nonprofessional  employees  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
unionized  professional  and  nonprofessional  employees  in  separate  units  in 
Coast  Guard  Headquarters  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion. AFGE  is  also  the  exclusive  representative  of  unionized  nonprofes- 
sional employees  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development-  Corporation. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  been  organized  mainly  along  facility  lines  and  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  by  regions. 

The  Departmental  labor  relations  training  program  was  continued  in 
FY  1973.  Three  Labor-Management  Relations  Forums  for  Executives  were 
conducted  for  a  total  of  90  mid-level  managers.  Over  500  managers  have 
now  attended  this  forum  since  its  inception  in  1970.  In  addition,  the 
2-week  Labor-Management  Relations  Specialists  and  1-week  Personnel  Man- 
agement Specialists  courses  were  continued  through  FY  1973.  Three  of 
the  former  and  four  of  the  latter  courses  were  conducted  with  over  100 
LMR  and  PM  Specialists  attending. 

EXECUTIVE  TRAINING 

Executive  Development.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  (OST)  has  respon- 
sibility for  the  Department's  Executive  Development  System  which  is  a 
single,  coordinated,  formal  activity  to  insure  the  systematic  development  of 
dot's  current  and  potential  executives.  While  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  is 
responsible  for  the  continued  development  of  current  executives  GS  16-18, 
the  operating  Administrations  presently  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  supervisors  and  managers  GS  13-15. 

Office  of  the  Secretary.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  developed  and 
conducted  several  Executive  Effectiveness  Seminars  during  FY  1973.  This 
program  focuses  upon  the  intermodal  objectives  and  organizational  structure 
of  the  Department,  and  emphasizes  the  intermodal  coordinating  processes 
and  the  external  forces  which  influence  the  Department  in  carrying  out  its 
mission. 

The  operation  of  this  seminar  revealed  a  need  for  short,  intensive  work- 
shops on  single  issues  of  major  significance.  Therefore,  OST  initiated  the 
development  of  a  single  issue  seminar  which  focuses  on  and  examines  the 
issue  of  dot's  approach  to  mission  accomplishment.  This  consists  of  dis- 
cussions of  the  Department's  Mission,  selected  examples  of  the  DOT  manage- 
ment process  in  action— the  Safety  Mission,  R&D  Planning,  Economic 
Efficiency — and  workshops  on  Policy/Program  Development,  Organization 
for  Planning  and  the  Planning  Process. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Two  classes  were  conducted  during 
FY  1973  at  the  FAA  Executive  School — the  14th  year  of  operation  of 
the  school.  Fifty-one  executives  were  graduated  during  the  year,  making  a 
total  of  1,289  graduates. 
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The  initial  S-month  Development  Phase  of  the  FAA  Executive  Develop- 
ment Program  terminated  in  late  April  1973.  During  that  time,  eight 
candidates  completed  an  intensive  orientation  to  Washington  headquarters 
operations,  two  11 -week  assignments  in  the  regions,  and  a  9-day  planning 
and  briefing  session  in  Washington.  Five  candidates  began  their  60-to-90 
day  DOT  intermodal  assignments  in  June  1973.  The  remaining  three  will 
go  to  1-year  "Assistant  to"  development  positions  within  FAA.  All  of 
these  experiences  are  designed  to  provide  the  candidates  with  meaningful 
insights  into  the  responsibilities  of  the  positions  they  will  fill. 

CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 

Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Air  Traffic  Second  Career  Training 
Program  resulted  from  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  92-297.  It  provides 
second  career  training  for  air  traffic  controllers  with  5-years  or  more  of 
creditable  service  who  are  scheduled  to  be  removed  from  their  jobs  for  loss 
of  technical  proficiency  or  for  medical  reasons.  As  of  June  30,  1973,  146 
of  approximately  250  eligible  employees  were  enrolled  in  training  programs. 

Federal  Highway  Administration.  The  Department  designed  a  2- 
year  Transportation  Intern  Program  to  be  implemented  in  FY  1974.  This 
program,  which  will  attract  high-quality  young  professionals  representing 
the  cross-section  of  academic  disciplines,  provides  formal  training  as  well 
as  rotational  assignments  in  most  of  the  Department's  modal  administrations. 
The  Federal  Highway  Administration  has  been  designated  the  Secretary's 
executive  agent  responsible  for  the  administration  of  this  program. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  TRAINING 

During  FY  1973,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Counselor  Effec- 
tiveness Training  (EEOCET)  course  which  was  developed  by  the  Head- 
quarters training  staff  was  transferred  to  the  Management  Training  School, 
Lawton,  Oklahoma.  It  is  presently  being  revised  to  reflect  current  FAA 
policy,  FHWA  administers  an  Equal  Opportunity  Training  Program  which 
is  designed  to  recruit,  develop  and  assign  employees  who  are  specifically 
prepared  to  further  FHWA  goals  in  the  Civil  Rights  area.  It  provides 
6  months  of  intensive  training,  consisting  of  both  formal  classroom  train- 
ing and  rotational  assignments  within  FHWA's  Headquarters  and  regional 
offices,  as  well  as  other  Federal  agencies. 

FAA  MANAGEMENT  IMPROVEMENT 

After  Hours  College  Opportunity  Program.  During  FY  1973,  FAA 
embarked  on  an  education  program  to  establish  college  opportunities  in 
20  geographical  areas  where  FAA  journeyman  air  traffic  controllers, 
technicians,  and  other  agency  personnel  will  receive  approximately  60 
academic  credit  hours  for  technical  and  managerial  training  received. 
While  several  Training  Program  Management  Officers  are  establishing  in- 
dividual agreements  with  colleges  and  universities  on  a  regional  basis,  the 
major  effort  to  establish  a  national  program  is  being  accomplished  by 
soliciting  bids  on  competitive  contracts. 
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DC— 3  Replacement  Program.  A  major  training  program  will  be  re- 
quired to  shift  the  Flight  Inspection  work  force  from  the  DC-3  fleet  to  the 
new  light-jet  Sabre-liners  and  Jet  Commanders.  An  integrated  program 
involving  the  use  of  agency  and  industry  sources  has  been  developed  to 
accomplish  the  required  training  for  flight  crews,  aircraft  maintenance 
technicians,  and  avionics  equipment  technicians.  The  initial  phase  of  this 
program  was  implemented  in  late  FY  1973  with  full  implementation  antici- 
pated in  mid-to-late  FY  1974. 

Airway  Facilities  Training.  During  FY  1973,  a  high  priority  was 
placed  on  elimination  of  duplicative  or  unnecessary  instruction  from  resi- 
dent courses  at  the  FAA  Academy  and,  where  appropriate,  replacement  of 
that  resident  instruction  with  programed  learning  or  self-study  courses. 
This  effort  has  resulted  in  an  annual  return  of  approximately  2,500  man- 
days  of  productive  time  to  operational  field  facilities  in  addition  to  the 
dollar  savings  realized  through  reduced  student  travel  and  per  diem  costs. 

Alcohol  Abuse  and  Drug  Awareness  Program.  Both  the  FAA  alcohol 
abuse  program  and  the  FAA  drug  awareness  program  are  being  actively 
pursued,  with  the  training  being  extended  to  all  supervisors  and  employees 
by  the  use  of  videotapes.  During  FY  1973,  1,366  FAA  employees  partici- 
pated in  the  videotaped  supervisory  drug  awareness  program  and  8,515  in 
the  employee  drug  awareness  program. 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  SAFETY  ADMINISTRATION 

Management  Improvement.  Several  steps  were  taken  by  NHTSA  in 
FY  1973  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  managerial  process  within  headquarters; 
between  headquarters  and  the  regional  offices;  and  to  update  and  integrate 
the  automated  management  information  and  accounting  system: 

•  Results  from  a  management  development  seminar  are  being  used  as 
the  basis  of  an  NHTSA  executive  training  program. 

•  An  analysis  of  NHTSA  Regional  Offices  management  has  resulted  in 
improved  management  practices  through  better  planning;  better  policy 
guidance  on  organization  and  staffing;  and  better,  more  timely,  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  regions  and  the  States. 

•  A  new  Financial  Management  Information  and  Accounting  System 
was  planned  and  tested  in  FY  1973.  It  will  meld  three  separate  auto- 
mated systems  into  a  unified  system  which  will  generate  comprehensive 
sets  of  reports  cutting  across  program  or  appropriation  boundaries 
without  extensive  manual  adjustment  or  accumulation  of  data  from 
various  sources. 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADMINISTRATION 

Management  Improvement.  A  manpower  management  program  was 
established  within  FRA  to  identify  and  control  manpower  spaces  and  im- 
prove utilization  allocations. 
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An  Administration-wide  work  measurement  program  was  established  to 
develop  an  effective  system  for  evaluating  and  projecting  FRA  manpower 
usage  and  needs. 

A  major  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  Safety  was  approved  by  the 
Secretary  on  November  3,  1972.  Two  program  offices  and  a  unit  for  pro- 
gram planning  and  evaluation  were  formed.  Accounting  and  personnel 
functions  were  transferred  from  OST  to  FRA  effective  July  1,  1972.  Con- 
tracts valued  at  over  $46  million  were  awarded  in  FY  1973  in  support  of 
these  programs. 

A  safety  program  was  implemented  to  improve  working  conditions  and 
promote  better  safety  practices. 

FEDERAL   HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

Directives  and  Regulatory  Materials.  The  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration initiated  a  program  to  revise,  update  and  consolidate  FHWA's 
existing  Policy  and  Procedure  Memorandums  (PPM's)  and  to  convert  them 
to  a  new  type  of  directive.  All  directives  having  impact  on  State  highway 
departments  will  be  consolidated  into  a  Federal-Aid  Highway  Program 
Manual  and  all  regulatory  material  contained  in  such  directives  will  be 
published  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  of  1946.  The  new  Manual 
and  the  publication  of  FHWA  regulations  in  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions should  be  helpful  to  State  highway  departments  and  others  working 
with  highway  laws  and  regulations. 

FHWA  Training  Programs.  The  National  Highway  Institute  has  made 
progress  toward  stimulation  of  continuing  education  and  training  for  FHWA, 
State  and  local  highway  department  employees.  Working  contacts  have 
been  made  with  training  officials  in  State  highway  departments  and  a 
clearinghouse  for  training  programs  and  teaching  aids  has  been  established 
to  provide  for  beneficial  exchange  of  training  material. 

Fellowships  in  Highway  Safety.  This  program,  with  the  award  of 
twelve  $4,000  fellowships,  was  so  well  received  during  its  first  year  that 
the  National  Highway  Institute  expanded  it  with  48  fellowships  of  $5,000 
awarded  for  the  1973-1974  academic  year.  Of  the  fellows  selected,  seven 
are  employed  by  cities,  two  by  counties,  and  35  by  State  highway  depart- 
ments. Four  are  students  planning  to  work  for  public  agencies  in  the  field 
of  highway  safety. 
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Table  6. 


-Railroad  accidents  and  resulting  casualties — years  ending  Dec.  31, 
1970,  1971,  and  1972. 


1972 


Number  of  train  accidents: 

Collisions 

Derailments 

Other 

Total  train  accidents. 


1,756 

5,602 

737 

8,095 

Number  of  train  accidents  with  casualties 453 

Number  of  casualties^ 

Trespassers  killed 593 

Trespassers  injured 646 

Passengers  killed  in  train  accidents 3 

Passengers  injured  in  train  accidents 81 

Passengers  killed  in  train-service  accidents 5 

Passengers  injured  in  train-service  accidents 408 

Employees  on  duty  killed |  155 

Employees  on  duty  iniured '  15,  743 

All  other  persons  killed j  1,  469 

All  other  persons  injured '  4,  449 


1,529 

5,131 

644 

7,304 

404 


Total  number  of  persons  killed 2,225!     2,010 


1,348 

5,  509 

675 

7,532 

372 


551 

537 

607 

586 

13 

44 

104 

323 

3 

3 

352 

357 

118 

127 

13,644 

12,456 

1,325 

1,234 

4,185 

4,208 

1,945 


Total  number  of  persons  injured 21,327      18,972        17,930 


High wav  grade  crossing  accidents^ 3,571        3,406  3,392 

Persons  killed 1,442  1     1,356  1,260 

Persons  injured 3,351        3, 351  i       3,307 


'  Accidents  of  all  types.         ^  Included  in  totals  above. 


Table  7. — Serious    accidents    investigated    under    the    Accident   Reports   Act 
(45  U.S.C.  38-43),  fiscal  years  1969-73. 


Number  of  accidents 

Persons 

investigated 

Fiscal  year 

Colli- 

Derail- 

sions 

ments 

Other 

Total 

Killed 

Injured 

1969 

35 

22 

57 

34 

874 

1970 

60 

55 

2 

117 

67 

621 

1971 

52 

37 

1 

90 

80 

335 

1972 

55 

65 

120 

30 

764 

1973 

58 

58 

5 

121 

49 

1,314 
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Table  10. — Accidents  and  casualties  resulting  from  failure  of  steam  locomotives, 
tenders,  locomotives  other  than  steam  , multiple-operated  electric  locomotive 
units,  and  their  appurtenances,  fiscal  year  1973. 


Part  or  appurtenance  which  caused  accident 


Accidents 


Killed 


Injured 


Air  compressor ..    

Air   reservoirs,    fittings,    safety    and    check 

valves 

Air  hose  coupling,  train  line 

Boiler: 

Explosions 

Fuel  explosion  in  firebox 

Draft  equipment — adjustment 

Steam  valves,  piping,  and  blowers 

Brakes  and  brake  rigging 

Cabs: 

Doors  and  windows 

Seats 

Control  equipment — mechanical,  electrical, 

pneumatic,  or  electro-pneumatic 

Couplers,  draft  and  drawgear 

Electrical  equipment: 

Armature  journals  and  bearings 

Energized  electrical  parts 

Insulation,    short    circuits,    or    electrical 

flashes --. 

Pantographs,  trolleys,  or  third  rail  shoes.. 

Fans  and  shutters 

Fires  due  to  liquid  fuel  or  debris 

Floors,  steps,  and  passageways 

Handholds 

Internal  combustion  engines  and  turbines: 

Crankcase  or  air-box  explosions 

Exhaust  and  cooling  systems 

Fuel  injectors  and  connections 

Unguarded  moving  parts 

Miscellaneous 

Total --- 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
4 

0 
0 

0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
3 

2 
4 
0 
0 
10 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
4 

0 
0 

0 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
3 

2 
4 
0 
0 
10 


36 


36 


Table  11. — Reports  and  inspections — steam  locomotives,  locomotive  units  othe 
than  steam,  and  multiple  operated  electric  locomotive  units,  fiscal  year 
1969-73. 


1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Number     of     locomotives     for 

which  reports  were  filed 

33, 158 

33,043 

33,011 

32,963 

32,741 

Number  inspected 

104,281 

195,004 

82,299 

87, 124 

77,844 

Number  found  defective 

13,117 

11,988 

10,609 

11,424 

10,020 

Percent  of  inspected  found  de- 

fective   

12.6 

42.6 

12.9 

13.1 

12.9 

Number  ordered  out  of  service.  . 

700 

1672 

595 

702 

660 

Number  of  defects  found 

46,439 

144,616 

241,612 

38,919 

38,304 

1  Based  on  estimated  totals  for  the  final  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 
'  Based  on  estimated  totals  for  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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Table  12. — Number  of  freight  cars,  passenger  cars  and  locomotives  inspected; 
and  the  number  found  with  defective  safety  appliances  each  year  for  the  past 
ten  years. 


Fiscal  Year 


Inspected  ' 


Defective  ^ 


Percentage 
defective 


1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 


1,506,729 

1,495,890 

1,646,299 

1,673,738 

1,307,863 

1,224,483 

998, 837 

959,119 

927,684 

778, 588 


96.099 

102,707 

111,096 

113,642 

92,579 

94,205 

88,110 

81,366 

86, 169 

72,811 


6.37 

6.87 
6.74 
6.78 
7.10 
7.69 
8.82 
8.48 
9.29 
9.35 


'  These  figures  include  locomotives  which  were  inspected  for  defective  safety 
appliances  during  the  year  by  inspectors  of  the  Locomotive  Branch. 

*  These  figures  include  defective  locomotives  which  are  also  included  in  Table  6. 
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Table  14. — Instances  of  excess  service  performed  by  railroad  employees  covered 
by  the  Hours  of  Service  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 


Name  of  railroad 


Train 

dispatchers, 

operators, 

and  levermen 


On  duty 

more  than 

maximum 

allowable 

hours 


On    duty 

more 

than 

max. 
allowable 

hours 


Train  and  engine 
service  employees 


Returned  to 

duty  without 

required  time 

off  duty 


Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown. 

Ann  Arbor 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe_. 

Atlanta  &  West  Point 

Atlanta  Joint  Terminal 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago 

Terminal 

Bangor  &  Aroostook 

Belt  Railway  of  Chicago 

Birmingham  Southern 

Boston  Terminal  Corporation.  _ 

Buffalo  Creek 

Burlington  Northern. 

Canadian  National 

Canadian  Pacific 

Cambria  &  Indiana 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

Central  Vermont 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 

Chicago  &  North  Western 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul 

&  Pacific 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Chicago  Union  Station  Co 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  & 

Texas  Pacific 

Clinchfield 

Colorado  &  Southern 

Colorado  &  Wyoming 

Conemaugh  &  Black  Lick 

Davenport,  Rock  Island  & 

Northwestern 

Dayton  Union 

Delaware  &  Hudson 

Delray  Connecting 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  . 

DeQueen  &  Eastern 

Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Iron  Range  . 

Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern 

Erie  Lackawanna 

Galveston,  Houston  & 

Henderson 

Georgia 


1 

10 

188 
2 
2 

162 

9 
0 

4 
0 

19 
4 

82 
1 
4 
1 

38 
2 

72 
6 

74 

60 

80 

82 

1 

6 
6 
11 
0 
0 


5 

0 

37 
0 
0 

72 

0 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

92 

41 

8 

0 

4 

14 

25 

0 

124 

0 

242 

75 

0 

0 

5 

37 

5 

4 


4 

7 

4 

0 

2 

0 

22 

0 

4 

21 

1 

1 

0 

4 

64 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

34 

23 

0 

4 

4 

0 
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Table  14. — Instances  of  excess  service  performed  by  railroad  employees  covered 
by  the  Hours  of  Service  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 — Continued. 


Train 

dispatchers, 

operators, 

and  levermen 

Train  and  engine 
service  employees 

Name  of  railroad 

On  duty 
more  than 
maximum 

allowable 
hours 

On  duty 

more 

than 

max. 
allowable 

hours 

Returned  to 

duty  without 

required  time 

off  duty 

Total 

Grand  Trunk  Western 

Houston  Belt  &  Terminal 

Illinois  Central  Gulf 

28 

25 

151 

5 

4 

1 

16 

12 

0 

25 

0 

14 

72 

0 

0 

19 

260 

9 

220 

1 

1 

0 

299 

26 

3 

0 

49 
10 
14 
7 
91 
10 

1 

44 

19 

20 

6 

3 

0 

2 

0 
0 

33 
0 
0 

29 
9 
0 
5 

46 

8 

4 

215 

10 

12 
0 

86 

24 
870 
1 
5 
4 
0 
4 

4 

3 

39 

47 

147 

22 

85 

8 

1 
35 

2 

0 
54 

2 
16 

2 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

28 

25 

184 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt.- -    _ 

5 

Jacksonville  Terminal-  -    -    -- 

4 

Kansas  City  Southern.     

30 

Lehigh  Valley  -..-        - 

25 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas         

12 

Louisiana  &  Northern 

Louisville  &  Nashville       -   .    . 

5 
76 

Maine  Central .    . 

8 

Missouri  Kansas  Texas.. 

18 

Missouri  Pacific 

287 

Monongahela       .    

10 

Montour       

12 

New  York  &  Long  Branch 

Norfolk  &  Western        .  - 

19 
348 

Norfolk  Southern          .   - 

33 

Penn  Central 

1,091 

Peoria  &  Pekin  Union.   

2 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 

Point  Comfort  &  Northern 

Port  Authority  Trans  Hudson  __ 
Reading .- 

6 

4 

299 

30 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  & 
Potomac                       _- 

7 

St.  Johnsbury  &  Lamoille 
County                               

3 

St.  Louis,  San  Franisco 

St.  Loius  Southwestern  ..     -    -- 

88 
57 

Seaboard  Coast  Line 

161 

Soo  Line.    -- 

35 

Southern  Pacific          

176 

Southern  Railway  System 

Terminal  Railroad  Association 
of  St.  Louis                     .    

18 
2 

Texas  &  Pacific 

79 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western 

Toledo  Terminal                  .- 

21 
20 

Union  Pacific  ..    .. 

61 

Washington  Terminal.         

5 

Western  Pacific     .. 

18 

Youngstown  &  Northern 

5 
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Table  29. — Coast  Guard  financial  statement,  fiscal  year  1973. 


Funds  Net  total  Unobligated 

available  ^  obligations  balances  * 


Appropriated  Funds: 

Operating  Expenses $548,440,034  $548,370,104     $  69,930 

Acquisition,  Construction 

and  Improvements 158,902,599  113,985,191  44,917,408 

Alteration  of  Bridges 11,100,000  5,425,240  5,674,760 

Retired  Pav 76,789,000  76,199,928  589,072 

Reserve  Training 31,135,000  31,125,073  9,927 

Research,  Development, 

Test  and  Evaluation 18,166,669  14,645,068  3,521,601 

State  Boating  Safety 

Assistance: 5,023,629  4,918,730  104,899 

Oil  Pollution  Fund 19,813,645  9,439,340  10,374,305 

Total  Appropriated  Funds  _  $869,  370,  576     $804,  108,  674     $     65,  261,  902 

Reimbursements: 

Operating  Expenses $  11,619,819 

Acquisition,  Construction 

and  Improvements 2,  729,  276 

Research,  Development,  Test 

and  Evaluation 325,698 


11,529,425  $ 

90, 394 

2,001,498 

727, 778 

312,946 

12,752 

Total  Reimbursable 

Funds $  14,674,793     $     13,843,869  $  830,924 

Trust  Funds: 

Coast  Guard  General  Gift 

Fund $  40,456     $  5,206     $  35,250 

Surcharge  Collections,  Sales 

Of  Commissary  Stores 151,660  91,131  60,529 

Coast  Guard  Cadet  Fund 4,389,348  4,389,348  -0- 

Total  Trust  Funds $     4,581,464     $     4,485,685     $  95,779 

Intra- Governmental  Revolving 
Funds: 

Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund- --$  37,120,251     $36,993,975     $  126,276 

Coast  Guard  Yard  Fund 26,868,207         23,609,657  3,258,550 


Total  Revolving  Funds..  $  63,988,458     $60,609,632  $       3,384,826 

Grand  Total $952,615,291     $883,041,680  $     69,573,431 

1  Funds  available  include  unobligated  balances  brought  forward  from  prior 
year  appropriations  as  follows: 

Operating  Expenses 

Reimbursements $           130,  022 

Acquisition,  Construction  and  Improvements 

Appropriated  Funds 27,352,599 

Reimbursements 2,  443 ,  390 

Alteration  of  Bridges 1,600,000 

Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation 

Appropriated  Funds 616,669 

Reimbursements 1,  698 

State  Boating  Safety  Assistance 523 ,  629 

Oil  Pollution  Fund 19,  178,6^4 

Coast  Guard  General  Gift  Fund 17,421 

Surcharge  Collections,  Sales  of  Commissary  Stores 44,  571 
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Table  29. — Coast  Guard  financial  statement,  fiscal  year  1973. — Continued 

Coast  Guard  Cadet  Fund 644,032 

Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund 126,276 

Coast  Guard  Yard  Fund 3,258,550 

$     55,937,521 

*  Unobligated  balances  remain  available  for  obligation  in  Fiscal  Year  1974 
as  follows: 

Operating  Expenses  ' $             90,  394 

Acquisition,  Construction  and  Improvements  * 45,  645,  186 

Alteration  of  Bridges  ^ 5,  674 ,  760 

Research,  Development,  Test  and  Evaluation  ^ 3,534,353 

State  Boating  Safety  Assistance 104,899 

Oil  Pollution  Fund 10,374,305 

Coast  Guard  General  Gift  Fund 35,250 

Surcharge  Collections,  Sales  of  Commissary  Stores 60,  529 

Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund 126,  276 

Coast  Guard  Yard  Fund 3,258,550 

$     68, 904,  502 


'  Unobligated  balance  of  $90,394  under  Operating  Expenses  appropriation 
represents  Accounts  Receivable  for  costs  of  repairs  or  replacement  of  Coast 
Guard  property  damaged  by  private  parties,  proper  for  credit  to  Fiscal  Year 
current  at  time  collections  are  realized,  as  authorized  in  14USC642. 

Coast  Guard  DOD 

Projects  Projects 

*  For  projects  deferred  in  Fiscal  Year  1973 

to  be  subsequently  accomplished $11,476,000     $  260,000 

For    completion    of    projects    started    in 

Fiscal  Year  1973  and  Prior  Years 33,441,408  467,778 

^  For  projects  deferred  in  Fiscal  Year  1973 

to  be  subsequently  accomplished 5,  350,  000 

For    completion    of    projects    started    in 

Fiscal  Year  1 973  and  Prior  Years 324 ,  760 

^  For  projects  deferred  in  Fiscal  Year  1973 

to  be  subsequently  accomplished 3, 000,  000 

For    completion    of    projects    started    in 
Fiscal  Year  1973  and  Prior  Years 521 ,  601  12,  752 

Total $  54,113,769     $  740,530 


Expenditures  Incurred 


Total  Direct  Reimbursable 

Expenditures      Expenditures      Expenditures 


Operating  Expenses 

Acquisition,  Construction  and 

Improvements 

Alteration  of  Bridges 

Retired  Pay 

Reserve  Training 

Research,  Development,  Test 

and  Evaluation 

State  Boating  Safety  Assistance 

Oil  Pollution  Fund 

Coast  Guard  General  Gift 

Fund 

Surcharge  Collections,  Sales  of 

Commissary  Stores 

Coast  Guard  Cadet  Fund 

Coast  Guard  Supply  Fund 

Coast  Guard  Yard  Fund 

Total 


$555, 390, 960 

$544,390,093  $ 

11, 

000, 867 

96,281,176 

7,687,138 

76,194,121 

30,449,262 

94,449,124 

7,687,138 

76,194,121 

30,449,262 

1, 

832,052 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 

14,939,508 
4,559,601 
8,804,805 

14,677,718 
4,559,601 
8,804,805 

261,790 
-0- 
-0- 

7,119 

7,119 

-0- 

91,131 

4,389,348 
36,993,975 
23,609,657 

-15,958 

644,032 

1,953,855 

-4,315,912 

3 
35, 

27! 

107,089 
,745,316 
,040,120 
,  925,  5'39 

$859,397,801 

$779,484,998  $ 

79 

,91^,803 
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Table  31. — Summary  of  merchan 

t  marine  safety  activitie 
FY  1971      FY  1972 

s. 

Materiel  Safety  Activities 

FY  1973 

Vessels  certificated         . 

9,737 
536 

9,294 
No  longer 
reported 

8,689 

Vessels  issued  original  certificates 

Inspected  Vessels — Type 

Cargo  and  miscellaneous 

2,075 
378 

3,129 
146 

4,009 

1,917 
413 

3,156 
136 

3,672 

1,519 

Tank  ships                                                

328 

Tank  barges                       .    _ . 

3,659 

Passenger  (over  100  gross  tons)         .      

105 

Small  passenger  .         _.                          

3,078 

Total 

9,737 

9,294 

8,689 

Marine  Personnel  Activities 

Licenses  issued 

Merchant  Mariner's  Documents  issued 

Seamen  discharged  from  voyage  articles 

Security  checks  for  employment 

21,399 

21,343 

381,293 

23,781 

19,999 

22,831 

292,876 

13,486 

27,899 

20,107 

351,843 

12,806 

Total 

447,816 

349, 192 

412,655 

Casualties 

Personnel  Casualties                                   _    _    . 

1,902 
2,575 

2,052 
2,602 

1,515 

Vessel  Casualties 

3,104 

Total 

4,477 

4,654 

4,619 
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Table  32. — Department  of  Transportation,  statement  of  assets,  liabilities  and 
equity  as  of  June  30,  1973 — (In  Thousands) 


197S 


1 

,940,665 

12,406 

7,352 

336,684 

2, 

,297,107 

6, 

777, 786 

48, 144 

138,129 

186, 273 

18,459 
18,999 


Assets 

1972 
Fund  Balances  with  Treasury: 

Budget  funds $     2,341,055 

Budget  clearing  accounts 

Deposit  funds 8,  348 

Federal  contribution  WMATA 403,  118 

2,752,521 

Restricted  Fund  Balances  with  Treasury: 

Trust  funds  unavailable  until  appropriated 5,  555,  314 

Accounts  and  Loans  Receivable: 

Government  agencies 51,  394 

The  Public 26,828 

78,222 
Advances  to: 

Government  agencies 18,  097 

The  Public 68, 149 

86,246 

Securities  Owned: 117 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable:   212 

Inventories: 

Items  for  sale 37,  255 

Work  in  process 28,910 

Raw  materials  and  supplies 221,  765 

Stockpile  materials  &  commodities 

Less :  Allowances 

287, 930 
Real  Property  and  Equipment: 

Land 68,492 

Structures  and  facilities 1,  262,  263 

Equipment,  including  aircraft,  boats  &  vehicles  1,  752,  739 

Leasehold  improvements 2,  908 

Less:  Depreciation ( 135, 470) 

2,950,932 
Other  Assets: 

Work-in-process,  contractors 396,926 

Materials  and  supplies — other 

Acquisitions  in  process 59,  068 

Books  and  periodicals 2,363 

Deferred  charges 4, 185 

Intangible  assets 805 

Less :  Allowances 

463,347 

Total  Assets $  12,174,841 


37, 458 

45 

1,296 

30,094 

38,424 

272,406 

190 

(129) 


340, 985 

68,345 

1,294,369 

1,800,563 

1,938 

(143,489) 


3,021,726 

554, 901 

591 

80, 184 

2,363 

5,003 

1,150 

(281) 


643,911 


$     13,306,587 
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Table  32. — Department  of  Transportation,  statement  of  assets,  liabilities  and 
equity  as  of  June  30,  1973 — (In  Thousands)  —  (Continued) 

Liabilities 

Accounts  Payable:                                                                      1972  1973 

Government  agencies %           30,432  .$           38,536 

The  Public 942,030  737,245 

972,462  775,781 
Advances  From: 

Government  agencies 243,577  24,708 

The  Public 332  1,582 

243,909  26,290 

Deposit  Fund  Liabilities: 9,  307  8,  481 

Unfunded  Liabilities: 

Accrued  annual  leave 101,272  105,377 

Debt  Issued  Under  Borrowing  Authority: 

Mortgage  payable — Capehart  housing 2,  549  2,  386 

Agency  securities  outstanding 126,776  123,276 

129,325  125,662 
Other  Liabilities: 

Deferred  and  undistributed  credits 74,811 

Assets  borrowed,  leased  and  lease  purchase 

contracts 12,860  7,123 

Contract  holdbacks 5,762 

93,433  7,123 

Total  Liabilities $     1,549,708  $     1,048,714 

Government  Equity 
Unexpended  Budget  Authority: 

Unobligated $  $     5,734,458 

Undelivered  orders 9 ,  632 ,  299 

15,366,757 

Unfinanced  Budget  Authority: 

UnfiUec^  customer  orders (138, 192) 

Contract  authority ( 13,  987,  560) 

Borrowing  authority (6,  200) 

(14,131,952) 

Invested  capital: 4,666,701  3,893,800 

Other  Equity: 

Receipt  account  equity 14,  798 

Equity  in  unappropriated  Hiway  Trust  Fund.         4,  489,  531  5,  590,  688 
Equity  in  unappropriated  Airport  and  Airway 

Trust  Fund 1,065,783  1,187,098 

Equity  in  Federal  share— WMATA 403,118  336,684 

5,958,432  7,129,268 

Total  Equity 10,625,133  12,257,873 

Total  Liabilities  &  Equity $  12,174,841  $     13,306,587 
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Table  33. — Recurring  Annual  Reports  Prepared  By  DOT* 


Nature  of  Report 

On  States'  progress  in  improving 
railroad-highway  crossings. 

On  progress  in  improved  highway 
pavement  marking  and  resulting 
safety  benefits  achieved. 

States'  progress  in  improving  high- 
hazard  highway  locations. 

On  States'  progress  in  eliminating 
roadside  obstacles,  and  its  effectiveness. 

On  operations  under  Part  II,  Title  I, 
Airport  and  Airway  Dev.  Act  of  1970. 

On  activities  under  the  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  of  1972. 

On  activities  pursuant  to  Emergency 
Rail  Services  Act  of  1970. 

On  cost  of  completing  the  Inter- 
state   (highway)    System. 

On  activities  of  DOT. 

On  approvals  under  sec.  5  of  the 
International  Bridge  Act  of  1972. 

On  operation  of  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

On  programs  and  policies  established  or  authorized 
by  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 

On  estimates  of  future  highway  needs. 

On  USCG  operations  &  expenditures. 

On  approved  projects  re  urban  area  traffic  operations 
improvement  programs   (TOPICS). 

On  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property. 

On  military  incentive  awards  programs. 

On  management  improvements  & 
review  of  positions  vacated. 


On  findings  re  performance  of  Federal-aid  highway 
construction  work  that  a  method  other  than  competitive- 
bid  contract  is  in  the  public  interest. 

On  outstanding  grants  and  other  contractual  agreements 
under  sec.  4(c),  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act. 


Authority 

P.L.  93-87 
sec.  203(e) 

23  U.S.C. 

151(g) 

23  U.S.C. 
152(e) 

23  U.S.C. 

153(e) 

49  U.S.C. 

1724 

P.L.  92-340 
sec.  203 

45  U.S.C. 

669 

23  U.S.C. 
104(b)(5) 

49  U.S.C. 
1658 

P.L.  92-434 
sec.  11 

43  U.S.C. 
975(g) 

42  U.S.C. 
4634 

P.L.  89-139 
sec.  3 

14  U.S.C. 
651 

23  U.S.C. 
135(c) 

40  U.S.C. 
514 

10  U.S.C. 
1124(g) 

July  '67  Itr; 
Manpower  & 
Civil  Serv. 

Subcomte,  House  P.O.  & 
C.S.  Comte. 

23  U.S.C. 
112(b) 


49  U.S.C. 
1603(d) 


Reports  are  listed  in  approximate  order  of  due  dates,  beginning  January  1. 
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Table  33.— Recurring  Annual  Reports  Prepared  By  DOT*— Continued 


Nature  of  Report 

On  administration  of  the  National  Traffic  &  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  and  recommendations 
for  added  legislation. 

On  number,  rank,  and  positions  of  Armed  Forces 
members  detailed  to  FAA. 

On  amendments  &  modifications  of  contracts  under 
authority  to  facilitate  national  defense. 

On  effectiveness  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 

On  administration  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968. 

On  scope  of  services  under  subchapter  III,  title  III, 
Intergovernmental  Coop.  Act  of  1968. 

On  progress  under  Title  I  (Bumper  Standards)  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  &  Cost  Savings  Act. 

Joint;  by  Secretaries  of  DOT  &  HUD  on  how  Fed. 
activity  can  assure  that  urban  transp.  systems 
best  serve  natl.  transp.  needs. 

On  use  of  USCG  housing  authority. 

On  number,  rank,  &  positions  of  Armed  Forces 
members  detailed  to  DOT. 

On  financial  condition  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad. 

On  Admin,  of  title  II,  Fed.  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970. 

On  transportation  of  hazardous  materials. 

On  contracts  negotiated  without  advertising. 

On  implementation  of  National  Transportation  Policy. 

On  administrative  adjudication  of  traffic  infractions. 

On  evaluation  of  driver  education  programs. 

On  administration  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966. 


On  acquisition,  without  advertising,  of  property 
related  to  air  navigation. 

On  demonstration  projects  to  relocate  railroad  lines 
from  central  areas  of  cities,  etc. 

On  financial  condition  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey. 


Authority 

15  U.S.C. 
1408 


49  U.S.C. 
1343(a)(3) 

50  U.S.C. 

1434 

45  U.S.C. 
.548(b) 

49  U.S.C. 
1683 

P.L.  90-577 
sec.  304 

P.L.  92-513 
sec.  112 

49  U.S.C. 
1653 

14  U.S.C. 

475(f) 

49  U.S.C. 
1657(d)(2) 

45  U.S.C. 
669 

45  U.S.C. 

440 

49  U.S.C. 
1761(c)&(d) 

10  U.S.C. 
2304(e) 

49  U.S.C. 
1702(b) 

23  U.S.C. 
403(e) 

23  U.S.C. 
403(f) 

P.L.  89-564 
sec.  202(a)&(b) 
as  amended 

49  U.S.C. 
1344(e) 

P.L.  93-87 
sec.  163(j) 

45  U.S.C. 
669 


*  Reports  are  listed  in  approximate  order  of  due  dates,  beginning  January  1. 
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Table  33.— Recurring  Annual  Reports  Prepared  By  DOT*— Continued 


Nature  of  Report 

On  management  improvements  & 
review  of  positions  vacated. 


On  DOT  personnel. 


On  findings  re  performance  of  Fed. -aid  highway 
construction  by  a  method  other  than  competitive- 
bid  contract. 

On  number,  rank,  &  positions  of  Armed  Forces 
members  detailed  to  FAA,  w/evaluation  of  effectiveness 
of  such  details. 

On  extent  to  which  Ready  Reserve  units  &  individuals 
have  met  training  &  mobilization  readiness 
requirements  in  the  FY. 

On  contracts  negotiated  without  advertising. 


On  status  of  the  FHWA  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Program. 


On  projects  approved  under  the 
special  bridge  replacement  program. 

On  activities  under  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Act  of  v965. 

On  studies  of  economic  highway  geometries  structures. 
SLS  Annual  Report. 


Authority 

July  '67  Itr., 
Manpower  & 
Civil  Service 
Subcomt.,  House 
P.O.  &  C.S.  Comte. 
(Semiannual) 

5  U.S.C. 
3101n 

P.L.  82-253 
sec.  1310(d) 

23  U.S.C. 

112(b) 

(Semiannual) 

49  U.S.C. 

1343(a)(3) 

(Semiannual) 

10  U.S.C. 

264(c) 

10  U.S.C. 

2304(e) 

(Semiannual) 

Sen.  Doc.  91-15, 
pp.  7-8   (Report, 
Subcomt.  on  Roads, 
Senate  Public 
Works  Comte.) 

23  U.S.C. 
144(g) 

49  U.S.C. 
1640(a) 

23  U.S.C. 
307(b) 

SLS  Act 
PL  358 


*  Reports  are  listed  in  approximate  order  of  due  dates,  beginning  January  1. 
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